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PREFACE. 


In making this selection of Cowper’s letters I have 
kept two main objects in view : to set forth all the 
phases of his life and character, and to illustrate his 
greatest work, The Task. For students of Cowper the 
book may thus form a useful companion volume to my 
edition of that poem in this Series. 

For much that is valuable in my Introduction my 
grateful acknowledgments are due to the Rev. H. T. 
Grifl&th’s “ Introduction ” and “ Life of Cowper ” in 
Vols, I. and II. of* Cowper^ $ Poems in the Clarendon 
Press Series. AiyJ as regards both my Introduction 
and Notes, I have to express my indebtedness to the 
excellent Life of William O&asper by Mr. Thomas Wright, 
Principal of Cowper School, Obey. 


W. T. W. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


William Cowpbr waa born on the 16th of Rorember ocjrper's 
(Old Style), 1731, at Great Berkhampstead, in Hertford- 
shire— a parish of which his father was rector. His 
mother was a Donne, of the same family as the poet of 
that name, and descended by several lines from Henry 
III. She died when Cowper was six years old, and he 
was sent to a boarding-school. In 17il he was entered 
at Westminster^School, which he left at eighteen. He 
was soon after articled to an attorney in London, in 
whose oflSce Thurlow, the future Lord Chancellor, was 
his fellow-clerk. In *1752 he took chambers in the 
Temple, and in 176d was called to the Bar. In the 
former year he was seized with his first derangement, 
and for change of scene visited Southampton* in com- 
pany with Mr. Thomas Hesketh and his party. During 
these years much of his time was spent at the house of 
his uncle, Ashley Qbwj^er, with hi». daughlers, Harriet 
(afterwards and Theodora Jane , with 

whom he feU id lovei and who is the ** Della ^ of his 
early love-j^ms7 He gave his time to literature and 
the society of theP wits of the Nonsense Club” rather 
than to law, and renewed his connexion with 1m <dd 
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ftehool-fellovrs, Churchill, Ccrlmau, Lloyd, and Tbomton. 
In 1763 hfi received thcf nomination to the offit^e of 
Clerk of the Jodmals of the House of Lords, but i4uon8 
opposition to the appointment, and fears of hfl 
incapacity, so wrought upon a mind already weakened 
by an attack of melancholy arising from Ms lonely 
surroundings, that he went mad (his 
and at tem pted suicide, his madMI^^ the'*form of 
religious despair. After eighteen months in pi& Cotton’s 
private asylum at St. Albans he recovered, and in 1765 
was plated by his relatives at Huntingdon. Here he 
met the Unwin family, with whom he lived for the next 
two years. On the death of the Rev. Morley Unwin 
he accompanied Ms widow (the Mary ” of his Letters 
and poetry) to Olney, in Buckinghamshire, on the river 
Ouse, where he came under the influence of the Rev. 
John Newton, curate of the town. In 1773 his old 
malady again overtook him (his third derm Q€fmmt\ and 
"lie again attempted self-destruction. After Ms recovery 
he diverted Ms mind with carpentering, with drawing, 
and witii gardening— a favourite pursuit; and found 
amusement in keeping three tan^e harea In 1780 a 
period of literary activity began, and at Mrs. Unwin’s 
suggestion he produced Ms First Yoluhie, comprising 
The Progrm of Error , with the other Moral Satires, 
which was published in March, 1782. Mr. Newton 
wrote a preface to it, .wMch was\$rst prefixed to the 
fifth edition, 17£!0. Meanwhile, in 1781, Cowper formed 
the acquaintance of Lady Austen, widow of Sir Robert 
Austen, who subsequently came to live at..piney, and 
who inspired the TolsIc as well as Jtim QUpin, Th^e 
two poems, with ^roHmum^ mad^ up Ms Second Yolume, 
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which was published in July, 1785. The Tmh com- 
menced in the summer of 1788 ; and finished, revised, 
and transcribe^ in the autumn of 1784. Before its 
ptAlicaAion a rupture took place between Lady Austen 
and the poet, and in May, 1784, she finally left Olney. 

At tliis time he became intimate with the Throckmortons, 
and in the same year he began his translation of Horner^ 
which was finished in September, l^JK), and puBRsEed 
in July, 1791. In June, 1786, Lady Hesketh paid him 
a visit, and by her care he and Mrs. Unwin were trans- 
ferred at the close of the year to Weston Underwood, a 
neighbouring place—a removal which was closely fol- 
lowed by the death of William Unwin. In the following 
year occurred his fourth and in December, 

1791, Mrs. Unwin’sTliHfBrE^an to fail. After writing 
ft fragment of a projected poem, The Foy/r Ages^ he 
undertook an edition of Milton, which brought him into 
communication with Hayley, to whom in August, 1792, 
he paid a visit of six weeks at Eartham, near Chichester. 

In January, 1794, - came the final breakdown, which 
necessitated the removaLin July, 1795, of himself and 
the now helpless Mrs^ Unwin to Mundesley, bn the 
Norfolk coast. In October, 1796, they were taken to 
East Dereham, in Norfolk, where soon after Mrs. Unwin 
died- Mentally shattered, Oowper survived her three 
years and a half, and died very peacefully on Apnl 25th, 

1800^ and was buried in Dereham ^hu^ch. 

Cowper Kved in stirring times, the events of which hu times. 
he viewed wjjh interest “through the loopholes of- 
retioat” by m^s ot that “map of busy life,” the news- 
paper. When he was fourteen years of age occurred 
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the invasion of the Young I^tender, in 1746, his vic- 
tory over Sir John Cope at Prestonpans, and his find 
defeat at Culloden in 1746. ^ 

S!?or*^aiM first fi% of Cowper’s life Sngla»d 

nd America, was almost continually at war with France or Spain or 
both together. The War of the Austrian Succession^ led 
to hostilities with France in 1744, and, in 17^, the 
capture of Quebec by Wolfe ma^^ilSteada a BiStish 
possession. In 1762, in consequence of the Xamily 
Compact, war was declared against Spain, which was 
followed by the Peace of Paris in 1763. In 1 77 5 the 
American war began— the result of an attempt loImpoBe 
t import duties on the British Colonies in North America. 
The battles of Lexington and Bunker’s Hill in 17’’<» 
were followed by the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in 1776, and in the following year, under the» 
Convention of Saratoga, General Burgoyne surrendered 
to the American General Gates. This was the tumifig- 
point of the war, and France, in 1778, and Spain, in 
1779, entered into an alliance with the American States; 
while in 1780 England, in self-defence, declared war 
against Holland— a year that wi^e marked by Rodney’s 
famous victory over the Spanish fleet off Cape St. Vin- 
cent. ’The same year saw all the powers of Europe 
arrayed against Britain under the “Armed Neutrality” 
compact, which claimed that a neutral flag should pro^ 
tect all cargoes. .Frojn 1779 to W82 Gibraltar, bravely 
defended by EUiot, was besieged ii^.vain by the French 
and the Spanish. In 1781 Cornwallis’s capitulation at 
York Town resulted in the acknowledgmqpt of the inde- 
pendence of the United States in and in 1783 the 
Feaee of Veiflailles was concluded with France and Spaim 
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In powper's life-time, too, occurred the commence- indtaaaffaini. 
ment and consolidation of our Indian Empire. In 
1751 Clive captured Arcot from the French, and in 
4^57 Vdn the battle of Plassy. In 1765 by the 
Trjaty of Allahabad th^ revenues of Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa were ceded to the East India Company. 

Warren Hastings became Governor of Bengal in 1772, 
and in 1774 Governor-General of British India. In 
1779 Sir Eyre Coote defeated* Haidar Ali and his 
Mahratta hordes at Porto Novo, and again at Polli- 
lore. The younger Pitt’s East India Bill, erecting a 
Board of Control over the Company’s administration, 
was passed in 1784 j and in 1785 Hastings returned to* 

England, was impeached in 1788 before the House of 
Lords, and at length acquitted in 1795. 

Another stirring event of Cowper’s day was the ThoGoi^on 
“No-Popery Riots.” In 1778 a Bill was passed lo®^**^*"* 
'‘relieve the Roman Catholics of the worst of their civil 
disabilities. Popular riots followed in Scotland, and 
in 1780 Lord George Gordon convened a monster 
meeting of Protestants* in St. George’s Fields, who 
marched to the House* of Commons and burst into the 
lobby. For five days (June 2-7), owing to the want 
of energy shown by the authorities, London wgs at the 
mercy of the mob, who burned down not fewer than 
72 private houses, with four or five strong gaols. ITie 
Lord Mayor was triejl and convitted* of criminal negli- 
gence. Gordon wasi tried on a charge of high treason 
itnd acquitted in 1781. 

In 1789 tSie first French Revolution commenced 
with the meeting &f the Nati<mal Assembly on June 
17 and the storming ofthe Bastille on July 14. In 
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1790 a new Oonstittitiou was forced upon the King, 
who in 1791 attempted to. escape from France, fbut 
was stopped at Varennes and brought back to Paris. 
In 1792 the ill success of the French arms agaitfet 
Continental powers caused a, fresh outburst of revcjju- 
tionary excitement at Paris, and on August 10 the 
Tuilleries was stormed by the^g^, an event which 
was followed by a terrible massalcre, lasting'.five days 
(Sept. 2-7), of imprisoned royalists. On S^tfenber 21 
Prance was declared a Republic, and in January, 1793, 
Louis XVI. was executed. The Reign of Terror fol- 
^ lowed in tlie same year, and the execution of the Queen. 
In 1795 the Government of the Directory was estab- 
lished, accompanied by the rise to power of Napoleon I 
Of the social and p ub tica.! life of England in Cowper’s 
day— or raffief "^flSat of which he had experience as a 
young man— a modern writer has given a gloomy 
picture. It was a world from which the spirit of 
poetry seemed to have fled. Spiritual religion was 
almost extinct. The Church was IRtTe'b^CertiSn a 
political force. The clergy were idle and neglectful of 
their duties, often sordid and corrupt, fanatics in their 
Toryism, and cold, rationalistic, and almost heathen in 
their pfsachings. The society of the day was one of 
hard and heartless polish atd TaiHibna^ immorality, 
devoted tu a giddy round of theatre-going, card-parties, 
and balls. Among the commo& people religion was 
almost extinct.* Ignorance and bnietality reigned in^he 
cottage. Drunkenness and profanity^ reigned in palace 
and cottage alike. Thus on page 68 Gowper writes: 


note to p. Toi, I 15. 
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“Heathenish parents can oniy bring up heathenish 
children ; an assertion nowhere oftener or more clearly 
illustrated thasi at Olney, where children, seven years 
ot age* infest the streets every evening with curses and 
wi^i songs to which it wcgild be unseemly to give their 
proper epithet.” ^ Gambling, cock-fighting, and bull- 
baiting were the amusements of the people. Political 
life was corrupt from the top of the scale to the bottom. 

Society was intensely aristocratic; no duties towards 
the lower classes were ^knowtedged ; and each rank 
was divided from that below it bjj^a sharp line, which 
precluded brotherhood or sympathy. Of humanity 
there was as little as there was of religion. It was 
the age of the criminal law which hanged men for 
petty thefts, of lifelong imprisonment for debt, of the 
urireformed prison system, and of the press-gang. 

That the slave-trade was iniquitous hardly any one 
suspected.2 

But a change was at hand, and two revivals— one Revival of 
literary, and the other, religious — were in progress, in 
both of which Cowper took no inconsiderable part. It 
is to him chiefly, aleng with Thomson, Gray, and 
Ora^ e, that we owe that great revolution in popular 
taste and sentiment which substituted the “r^antic” 
for the “ classical ” type in poetic literature— a revolu- 
tion which was ushered in by the publication in 17G5 
of Bishop Percy^sJ^ttgl^gf In ^ 

Cowperis ■^er.se a simple and natural, almost colloquial, / 
style takes the place of that pompous and artificial^’ 

p — 

iCf. also p. 37, IL 4-10. 

‘ See Cowper t ** English l^en of Letters ” Series ; and 'com- 
pare Oowperis own sketch in TVrorint'nm, 813-8S8. 
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; style which Pope had brought into favour; and he is 
one of the leaders in the reaction— “a morning ftar 
which heralded another sunrise”^— from®tiie hard con- 
ventionalism' and cold) unreal sentiment of the ljueeti 
Anne school of poetry, to the picturesque freshness 
and genuine human feeling which was to att^n a yet 
nobler development in the hands of / Scott, a 'Shelley, 

^ and a Wor^orth. 

With the religious revival of 1738, of whiA Whit- 
field and Wesley were the leaders, Cowper^jy^s. eiten- 
more in^sy^lHiy. It expressed a revolt from the 
r^i^ouB deadness of the time, and its aim was to carry 
religion and morality to the masses of the population. 
But it did more than this; its action upon the Church 
broke the lethargy of the clergy, till the fox-hunting 
parson and the absentee rector became at last impossible. ' 
A fresh moral enthusiasm arose in the nation at large, 
the profligacy of the upper classes gradually disappeared, 
and a new philanthropic impulse established Sunday 
schools, raised hospitals, sent j Q|in .Howand on his 
visits to the prisons of Englantf and Europe, supported 
Burke in his plea for the Hindoo, and Clarkson and 
Wilberforce in their crusade against the iniquity of 
the slav^ trade.^ Of this moral and religious move- 
ment Cowper was the poetical exponent; and his 
^indignant denunciations of national offences against 
piety and mordity, With the in&nse raligious feeling 
that animates his writings, mark Urn oiit fipm among 
the poets of his . day, and indeed from among all other 
English poets. 

^ Quarterly Btmw; 

* See Green’s History ^ the Engltah Peofkt voL iv., pp. 273 4* 
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Cowper was of an amiable and cheerful disposition, Cowper’i 
and bis natural gaiety of temperament often shows ' 

itself in his poetry, and especially in his letters. This 
^nialfty of disposition is shown by the impersonality 
of, his satire, and often Jeads him to pardon in the 
individual what he condemns in the abstract. Thus, 
though strongly objecting to tobacco-smoking, he is 
indulgent to the practice in the case of his friends 
Newton and Bull. The pessimism with which he 
has been charged, seems to have been the outcome, 
partly of the hypochondria from which he constantly 
suffered,^ and partly of his theology, which inculcated 
and emphasized the irretrievable corruption of human 
nature, ever pursued by the vengeance of an angry 
God. 

At the same time, Cowper is never unctuous, and (?>) His I’cfiiicy 
though be sometimes indulges in a censorious tone of 
thought and expression, no trace of religious cant is to 
be found in his writings ; the refined and delicate taste 
that is one of his most striking characteristics, governs, 
with hardly an exception, his frequent references to 
spiritual matters. Here and there, it is true, he be- 
trays a fanatical antipathy to natural science,^ and his 
religious asceticism leads him sometimes to ^nounce 
amusements which we now justly deem innocent. But 

, ^ Cf. To Lady Nov. 23, 1785 : I have, indeed,^ a 

most troableBome stogiach, and which does not improve as* I 
grow older^’ ; and To iVewiow, Dec. 3, 1785 ; Having been 
lor some years troubled with an inconvenient stomach; and, 
lately, with a sl^ach that will digest nothing without help.” 

He' had dreamul sl^mach oomplmnts,” writes Dr. Cutxie to 
W. Eoscoe, and drank immense quantities of tea.” 

* Ar is Ta^ m. lfiO-190.' 
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it is seldom that his strictures are marked by a sjdrlt 
of TeligioUB intoletance.' Thus, writing to his fr|end 
Hurdis on the practice of dancing, he tsays ; ** I will 
not tease you with graver arguments on the ^hbjeft, 
especially as I have a hope that years, and the stpdy 
of the Scripture, and. His Spirit whose word it is, will 
in due time bring you to my way of thinking, t am 
not one of those sages who that youhg men 

should be as old as themselves before they Uave had 
time to be so,”® 

Another characteristic of Cowper was his excessive 
shyness, which has been already illustrated by his 
'morbid shrinking from the Parliamentary clerksliip, 
and which led to a passionate love of retirement and 
seclusion. He calls himself ** naturally the shyest Of 
mankind,” and describes how at Olney he ^Mived the' 
life of a solitary,” unvisited by a single neighbour.® 
**I was never fond of company,” he tells Newton, *‘^nd 
especially disliked it in the country” and on page 89 
he speaks of his “fear of strangers.” A new visitor 
generally disconcerted him, an'd when he is told that 
a “lady of quality” awaits him in the parlour, “he 
feels his spirits sink ten degrees.” And he concludes 
his accqj^nt of the occurrence with “ I am a riiy animal, 
and want much kindness to make me easy. Such I 
shall be tp my dying day.”® 

natural concomitant of thi#^ shyness was a sym- 
pathetic tenderness of dispositioiif which ^as a per- 

^ As somewhat in the case of the Misagathna episode, Tusi;, 
\-i. 493 569. 

» V, 121, U. 27-32. » To MmiisrAag, 9, 1791. 

*P. 67, 11, 6, 7. »P. l2f,U. 17-26. 
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petual protest against the hardness of the world around 
him, and which showed itself in his love for animals. 
Besides his hares, his spaniel, his goldfinches, and his 
ftit, dl of which his poetry has enshrined, at one time 
wj find eight pair of tame pigeons” waiting for 
their breakfast every morning from his hand;^ and, 
at another, a pet linnet is let out of its cage, “ to whisk 
about the room a little ” and then be shut up again.^ 
He kept, too, a tame mouse while he was a schoolboy 
at Westminstei*.® Very characteristic is a passage in 
one of his letters where, referring to his attachment to 
animals he says: ^^All the notice that we lords of 
creation vouchsafe to bestow on the creatures, is gene^ 
ally to abuse them ; it is well therefore that here and 
there a man should be found a little womanish, or 
perhaps a little childish in this matter, who will make 
amends by kissing, by coaxing, and laying them* in 
one^s bosom.” ^ At the time of his second derangement, 
he seems to have been perfectly indifferent to what 
happened to his belongings with one characteristic 
exception, his cat, which was consigned to the care of 
Hill; and again, thirty-two years later, when he is 
sinking into the depths of hypochondria, he cannot 
close the touching letter to Buchanan without an 
inquiry after his “poor birds.”® 

Some of his most exquisite verses are those in which 
he describes the innocent happiness of beast or bird 
that people his sylvan haunts,® and the^iassage in which 
he inculcates kindness to animals has become classical 

^ fo Sept. 21, 1799 * P. 6, 11. 34-36. 

» P. 83, 1. 20 e< 8eq. * V. 121, IL 2-8. ^ 

P. 139, 11 20-23. Task^ vi. 305 et ieq. 


(1) Towards 
atiimalfl. 
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on that tlieme.^ He cannot diBmiss the subject of the 
waggoner plodding beside his load in winter, without 
a plea for the “poor beasts'* that drag it--“Ah, treat 
them kindly ! ” 2 

gentle sensibility showed itself too in his friendly 
attitude towards the poor and his sympathetic^ d^crip- 
tions of their hardships and sorrows. “All his tendorest, 
deepest, holiest, sympathies werS^^Srors.” * His' letters 
contain not a few compassionate references *Ho the 
sufferings of the poverty-stricken lace-makers of Olney,^ 
and what a realistic and touching picture has he drawn 
in the Task ® of the poor cottager^s winter evening— 
each sad detail accurately worked in with unadorned 
directness. There is a world of simple pathos in the 
single line I have italicized— 

The taper soon extinguished, which I saw 
• Dangled odong at the cdd finger* s fnd 

Just when the day declined.’’ 

Lastly, Cowper was pre-eminently a lover of Nature. 
Slighted as it was in his day, “the country,'^ he writes, 
“wins me still”;® and the only 'poets that could, please 
him in his youth were those 

** whose lyre was tuned 

To Nature’s praises ” ! 
“0! I could spend,” be writes,® “whole days and 
moonlight nights in feeding upon a lovely prospect 1 . 
My eyes* dnnk the rivers as th6,v flow." And in a 
letter from his ..greenhouse to Unwin, he deelares that 

^ Task, vi. 560 seq. ^ Ib., iv. dZOet seq. $ see^lso 11 147, 14S. 

^ Blackwood's Magazine, 1834. * pp. 25, 

* iv, ^374-393. • Task, iv. 694 ; see note to my editkto, . 

^/h.‘7O4,705. •P.S.IL l6 i2. 
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*^the. beauties of the spot are themselves an interrup- 
tion ; my attention is called upon by those very myrtles, 
by a double row of grass pinks just beginning to 
bftssoril, and by a bed of beans already in bloom.” ^ 
An4 again; “Everything^! see in the fields is to me 
an object, and I can look at the same rivulet, or at 
a handsome tree, every day of my life with new 
pleasure. This indeed is partly the effect of a natural 
taste for rural beauty, and partly the effect of habit; 
for I never in all my life have let slip the opportunity 
of breathing fresh air, and of conversing with nature, 
when I could fairly catch it.” ^ The tender care with 
which he has studied her varied effects is sufficient* 
proof of the love he felt for her, illustrated as it is so 
frequently and exquisitely in his verse. Take for 
^instance his description of the play of light and shade 
under the “graceful arch ” of *an avenue of trees ; 

“ Beneath 

The chequered earth seems restless as a flood 
Brushed by the wind. So sportive is the light 
3hot through the boughs, it dances as they dauce, 

Shadow and sunshine intermingling quick, 

And darkening andfenlightening, as the leaves 
Play wanton, every moment, every spot.” ® 

Or, if we pass to his enumeration of the plants in a 
greenhouse, how picturesquely accurate are the epithets 
he employs, and with what loving deliglii^ does he 
linger oyer the picture: 

The spiiy myrtl^'with unwithering leaf * 

Shines there, and flourishes. The golden boast 
Of Portugid and Western India there, 

The ruddier orange and the paler lime, 

i p. 33,11 4-8. « To Unwin^Nov. 10, 1738. i. 343^9. 
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?<}6p through their polished foliage at the storm, 

And seem to smile at what they need not fear. 

The amomum there with intermingling flowers 
And cherries hangs her twigs. Geranium boasts 
Her crimson honours ; and the spangled beau, 

Ficoides, glitters bright the winter long.” ^ 

Tennyson, so it is true^ of Uowper, 
Nature. that the Nature he loved was of the well-jffdSred and 
well-regulated kind, rather thUNShe Nature ""of moun- 
tains and rocks and' shaggy forests. He Relights in 
the trim avenue, the carefully-tended garden, the shel- 
tered walk, the Wilderness with its “well-rolled” paths. 
Writing of his visit -to Hayley at Eartham, he says: 
“The cultivated appearance of Weston suits my frame 
of mind far better than wild hills that aspire to be 
mountains, covered with vast unfrequented woods, 
and here and there affording a peep between their 
summits at the distant ocean. Within doors all was 

I, 

hospitality and kindness, but the scenery wovld have 
its effect; and though delightful in the extreme to 
those who had spirits to bear it, was too gloomy for 

me.” 2 

^o?Natire Though Cowper, like Wordsworth, was a reverent 
differe from student of Nature’s lore, he never thought, like him, 
worib'c of idealizing her as a power that may enable us to 
“see into the life of things,” and of listening for her 
hidden vqices. He depicts her outward features with 
loving fidelity, «ee8 no soij behind ^ em. The 
only spiritual significsice Falure«^aB for him ia^hat 
8he,itodiLA prqpfvOf lie..wisdoia.a«d-go^ 


^ Task, Ui. 670o579. 

2 i’. 132, 11. 22-29. See also ToAady 9, 1792. 
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Qr<^atnri At the same time he approaches neater to 
Wordsworth’s idealism than such a writer as Thomson 
did, who merely reproduces her picturesque effects. 

c,^i^ contemplate her as a whole, and in ono pas- 
sage at least in his poetry we find a flash of still 
profounder imaginative insight. For the solitary man, 
he tells us, not only animals but shrubs and trees 
have speech easy to be understood, and then follows 
this couplet: 

“ After long drought, v'hen rains abundant fall. 

He hears the herbs and fiaio&rs rejoicing 

the latter line of which almost staitingly reminds us 
of the great poet of Nature. 

, Cowper has received from Southey the high praise of 
being ‘Hhe best of English letter-writers”— an 
wijjh which most true critics will agree. Walpole's and 
Gray's and, above all, Charles Lamb's letters are in- 
imitable of their kind, but Cowper's combine so many of 
the qualities that go to produce excellence in letter- 
writing, that they remain, if not unequalled, at least 
Unsurpassed in Englislf literature. 

Unlike Pope, Cowper did not write his letters with a (6)Notwrittei. 
view to their publication. So far from that, he never 
had the faintest idea that such a fate might be -in store 
for them, and is inclined himself to set little ;^alue upon 
them, “As you are pleased,” he tells Unwin, “to 
desire my •letters, I*am the more pleased with writing 
them, though, at the same time, 1 must needs testify my 
surprise that should think them worth receiving, as 


^The 


Alarm, fi9, 60. 
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(c) Their sub- 
JOOtiTitgr. 


(d)Tholr 

bAiuralneBs 


I seldom send one that I think favourably of myself.”^ 
And referring to "a very clever letter” that had 
received from Heniy Oowper, he says that he answered 
it as well as he could, but not in kind. I seem to my- 
self immoderately stupid epistolary occasions, o and 
especially when I wish to shine.” ^ He frequently com- 
plains of the dearth of subjeciy^il^ his letter^ and tells 
us how he often finds himselfr^uced to the necessity, 
the disagreeable nece^ity, of writing about himself.”* 

And this brings us to a special point of interest in his 
letters, viz., their su^^^ty. They are full of the 
writer himself, his doings and experiences, and the 
personal touches with which they abound are introduced 
without the slightest tinge of self-consciousness— which 
is tfie ferst quality of good letter-wri'tfhgrnSe is in the^ 
fullest sympathy with his correspondents, and opens his' 
heart to them freely and unreservedly; and hence (he 
interest and value that attach to his letters as materials 
of the best kind for his biography. 

Another excellence in the letters is their perfect 
natur ri nes s and sin c erity . Ttere is no j?cse, no pre- 
tentiousness, abouTTISm As<»Bobert Hall remarks, 
^^To an air of inimitable ease and carelessness fjiey 
unite a high degree of correctness, such as w(^ld 
result only from the clearest intellect, combined with 
the most tfinished taste.” Careless they may be, but 
they are never stoveilly ; and th^ pure, idiomatic Bng- 
Ush in which *they are expressed in^es them admi^ble 
as a school-book. For Oowper has an abhorren(fe of 

‘P. 5, 1.30<rfa«7. *P. 96, ll.^-2S. 

9, 11 17-21 ; and cf. p. 22, if. 20-24 ; p. 94, H 12-22. 
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affeciiation of any kind, and hia language and his 
thoughts are both so clear and simple that we are 
never at a loss for his meaning ; and it is this genuine- 
ness of* the man that invests his letters with moral 
dignity as well as with literary excellence. 

Cowper has told us something of his method, 
rather absence of method, of writing— which was to 
“scribble away, and write his uppermost thoughts, and 
those only.”i In the same letter he deprecates the 
praise that had been given to his letters as tending to 
spoil him quite as a letter- writer. “For,” he writes, “I 
found this consequence attending or likely to attend the 
eulogium you bestowed— if my friend thought me witty 
before, he shall think me ten times more witty here- 
after— where I joked once, I will joke five times, and, 
for one sensible remark, I will send him a dozen.” 
Heye we see the secret of Oowper’s charm : he^ 
“scribbles away,” there Js yfjleorjqpr^^^ he 

puts down whatever he has in his mind at the time.' 
Thus in another letter he writes; “I have often found 
. . . when a great penury of matter has seemed to 
threaten me with an ubter impossMity of hatching a 
letter, that nothing is necessary but to put pen to, paper, 
and to conquer all difficulties.” ^ Ani 

again: “I had need take care, when I begin a letter, 
that the subject with which I set off be of soiqe import- 
ance; for before I caq^ exhaust it, •be it what it may, I 
hav^ generally filled^ny paper.” ® And, once more, he 
tells Lady Hesketh, “As to method, you know as well 

1 To ITnwm, June 8, 1780. * P. 22, 11. 21-26. 

111 , 11 . 8 - 11 . ' 
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as 1, that it is oevar more out of its place thai^. in a 
letter.” 1 

(/mdr While fall of sympathetic affection few: his coiTe- 
fuusy. spondents, Cowper’s letters are remarkable for their 
del icate tapQHr M J^ play of fan cy. Jhis 

is seen more especially in his lettm votMy Hesketh, 
to whom he writes in a spirit f^^t is 

very charming. But even in his more soto composi- 
tions, such as those addressed to ^wtojk his “wMsking 
^t” breaks out ever and anou; and it is to him that he 
sends the rhyming letter on pagg which is to keep 
him still, though against his will, dancing away, alert 
.and gay,” Cpwj^„.ia.jaaie?. 
f Here sit he writes to Bagot, calling myself yet 
have published by the hy^ two great volumes of poe^?^.”® 
And on page 22 he winds up a letter to Newton with 

I nothing add but this— that »till I mi 
Your most afiectionate and humble 

William, " 

Another letter ^ ends with 

i 

“ We send you a cheese, 

In hopes it will pftase : 

If so, your mother 
Will send you another.” 

What a -delig htfuUy hum^^ description be gives us on 
page 27 of the w riter at the coffee-ho use, who “raises 
tjie teapot to thd^SeSingTriffi"^ hand, while in 
his left the teacup descending rimost to* the tfoor, 
receives a limpid stream 1” And how frequently d.0 we 


. ip. 06, L 31 «6g. *P. 124, 11 26, 27. 

•To (Tatotn, June 12, 1782i^ 
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come across such inimitable touches as the folloiinng: 
*‘I thank you for tie "sffip "of cloth, commonly called a 
pattern. At present I have two coats, and one 
back. If at^ any time hereafter I should find myself 
pbsiessed of fewer coats, or more backs, it will be of use 
to me/'^ Again, “First came the barber; who, after 
having embellished the outside of my head, has left the 
inside Just as unfurnished as he found it ” ; ^ with which 
we may compare a passage on page 9 : “ The efiects of 
time seem to have taken place rather on the outside of 
my head than within it What was brown is become 
gray, but what was foolish remains foolish still.” He 
closes a letter to Lady Hesketh on page 124 with “Our 
affectionate hearts all lay themselves at your pettitoes,” 
^and writing to the same lady of the walks round 
Weston, some of them “unapproachable by you either 
oil foot or in your carriage,” he says : “ Had you twenty 
toes (whereas I suppose you have but ten) you could not 
reach them; and coach wheels have never been seen 
there since the fiood.” ^ The last paragraph of tbe letter 
to Rose on page 112 is another instance of this light 
humour, a vein of whieh runs through the letter to Mrs. 
Throckmorton on page 116; and his defence of Milton 
against Dr. Johnson's strictures (p. 5) concludes with a 
very happ^ st ff^ : “Oh! I could thrash his 

old, jacket till I made his pension jingle in his pockets.” 
Of Oowper’s play of«fancy, mentioned above, we have 
charming specimensf full of quiet fun and gentle satire, 
in his imagined sketch of life in antediluvian times, ^ 
and in his delitfious^ picture ^ of the flying philosopher, 

1 P. 100, m 10-18. •To Unwvn, July 27, 1780. 

* P. 98, U. 21-23. * P. 43. ' » P. 40, 1. 31 ef ssg. 
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^‘asc^ding by his own comparative levity," and "stee^ 
ing himself by the help of a pasteboard rudder attacli^d 
to his posteriors.” 

( 9 ) Their Cowper, again, appeals to his readers in the d|)tne£i 

and point of his images. Exe^ellent is his compansoti, of 
Johnson, his publisher, to some vicious homes 4ha| he 
has known: “They would not till they.^^were 

spurred, and when tbey were sptih^a^hey would kick. 
^ did he ; his temper was somewhat disconcert^ : but 
his pace was quickened, and I was contented.”^ De- 
scribing to Unwin his discovery of a bird's nest with 
two eggs in it, which “by and by will be fledged, and 
tailed, and get wing-feathers, and fly,” he continues: 
“My case is somewhat similar to that of the parent 
bird. My nest is in a little nook.^ Here I brood and 
hatch, and in due time my progeny takes wing and 
whistles.”^ How strikingly appropriate, again, is the 
following simile: “As when the sea is uncommonly 
agitated, the water finds its way into creeks and holes 
of rocks, which in its calmer state it never reaches, in 
like manner the effect of thesd turbulent times is felt 
even at Orchard Side, where in general we live as 
undisturbed by the political elements ” etc.^ Admir- 
able, too, is the image with which he illustrates his 
contention that a poem may have lines that cannot be 
made smoojjier without being the worse for it : “There 
is a roughness on a plum whiclf^ nobody that under- 
stands fruit would rub off, though «the plum^ would^^be 
much more polish^ without it.”* And when 
^ declines Lady Hedieth's services for the^Poe^Laureate- 

\ , » P. 65, IL 10-13. *P. 60, U. ^ 

*p 47, II. 7-14 ^ *p 119, 11. am 
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ship, ills ready wit at once provides him with an 
expressive metaphor: “It would be (he tells her) a 
leaden extinguisher clapped on all the fire of my 
gSniusf ’ 1 

I| has been frequently remarked in how interesting (/i) Their in. 
and delightful a manner Oowper could describe the ^ 
most Jnvial occurrence^ and ^s is one of the great 
cliarms of his corre^ondence. Like Swift, he could 
vrtite'well upon a broomstick. His letters are full of 
these little incidents and pictures which are unsurpassed 
for their shrewdness, their sly humour or their deli- 
cate sentiment, their descriptive fidelity, and the 
excellence of their literary execution. As examples’ 
we may take his account of the escape of one of his 
hares in the letter to Newton on page 10; the story 
•of his goldfinches with which the letter to Unwin on 
page 36 closes; the highly amusing description of the 
vifit of that “most loving, kissing, kind-hearted gentle- 
man,’’ the Parliamentary candidate, on pages 47 and 
48, together with the Homeric encounter that grew out 
of the Elections, which fc delineated in the succeeding 
letter;. the manner oLhis deliverance from a decayed 
tooth on page 10^ ; how he was “in at the death” of a 
fox, narrated on pages 104 and 105 ; and his admirable 
representation on page 135 of his meeting with the 
Milton of his dream. How perfect in its 4ddisonian 
humour is the pictuif that he ^aws on page 30 of 
the •“conference” q/ Olney townsmen on the new 
treaty of peace in the blacksmith’s shed: “Some held 
their hands behind them, some had them folded across 

ip. llTtll. 13*20. 
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ihm bosom, and others bad thmst them into their 
breeches pockets. Every man’s posture bespoke a pacifio 
turn of mind,” etc. The account too of his interview 
with the Northampton clerk on page 99, and *of hfs 
engaging to supply him with mortuary verses^ is 
excellent j ending, as it does, with the triump|ant 
remark, “A fig for poets who wr^ epitaphs upon 
individuals ! have written serves tm hmr 

dred persons.” ^ 

As might be expected with Cowper’s ready wit, his 
itenei. teeii gense of the proportion of things, and his gift of 
insight into the motives and feelings of others, we find 
scattered up and down his letters a good many shrewd, 
pithy comments and l ^mfe ^^rases and remarks. A 
few examples may be quoted; 

**Th6 happiness we cannot call our own, we yet seem to 
pcHBseBB, while we sympathise with our friends who can” 
(p. 28, 11. 6-7). 

” The earth is a grain of sand, but the spiritual interestB; of 
man are oommensurate with the heavens” (p. 31, 11 30, 31). 

** 1 have just time to observe that time is short, and by the 
time I have made the observation, time is gone” 42, 1. 30 
et seg.). t 

I ** Critics did not originally beget authors ; but authors made 

crimes” (p. SO, 11. 33, 34). 

” Those events that prove the prelude to our greatest sncoess, 
are often apparently trivial in themselves, and such as seemed 
to promise nothing ” (p. 64, 11. 28*30). 

** Fame begets favour ; «nd one talez/t. If it be rubbed a little ' 
bnght by use and practice, will procure a^man more ftiends ^au 
a thousand virtues” (p. 06, 11* 54). 

” I would that every fastidious judge of authors were himsdUi 
obliged to write ; there goes more to the oompcSitioh of a volimie 
than many crities imagine ” (p. nl> 11. 24-28). 

** I could never find that I hud learned half so much of a 
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womaix’fl real oharaoter by dancing with her, as by oonversing 
with her at home, where I could observe her behaviour at the 
table, at the fireside, and in all the trying circmnstances of 
d^piestip life. We are all good when we are pleased ; bat she 
ia thq gnnA,armniLTi, wViij wants not a ewoetfin her » 

(p. m, IL 19-25). 

Cowper’s good sense and intellectual penetration are(jk)TheiT 
also illustrated by his literary criticisms, which are 
often excellent. It is true that he had not wholly 
emancipated himself from the convention al taste and 
sentmaentjybat marked the ArtificSrSchool of poetry, 
an3 we find instances of this in the high praise he gives 
to Prior’s that frigid modernized 

version of a spirited old ballad, and in his passing 
expression of approval of Blackmore* s Ho is, 

•however, juster than Dr. Johnson in his estimate of 
the latter author, whom he rightly designates as 
hawing written more absurdities in verse than any 
writer of our country.” ^ On the other hand, the eulo- 
gium he pronounces upon Prior^s ballad is the more 
remarkable in view of the very sensible observations 
upon ballads and ballad-writing that he makes in a 
subsequent letter.^ ^ut with his almost passionate 
defence of his favourite Milton against the attack of 
Dr. Johnson we can feel altogether in sympathy, and 
acknowledge the admirable truth of his criticism when 
he writes : am con weed . . . {hat he (Johnson) has 
no ear for poetical niAnbers, or that it was stopped b^ 
prejlidice aftainst the harmony of Milton’s. Was there 
ever anything'sj^ delightful as the music of the Paradise 
iMtf It is like that of a fine organ; has the fullest 

— .-I — — ■ 

*P,A,1LS»-28. ‘1^ 37,88. 
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and tbe deepest tones of majesty^ with all the softness 
and elegance of the Dorian flute : variety without 
and never equalled, unless perhaps by Virgil/' ^ 0|w* 
per^s fondness for ** V inny ” Bour ne, his old usher at 
Westminster, makes him a partial judge of that writer’s 
Latin poems, placing them, as he does, above those of 
Tibullus and Propertius, and bn a level with -Ovid's.^ 
But his estimate of a gijnuffle poet ifiB Mr. 

Falgrave^ has pointed out), diiip^^ no littlo ^critical 
discernment. “ A man,” he calls him, “ of tme poetical 
ability ; careless, indeed, for the most part, and inatten- 
tive too often to those niceties which constitute elegance 
of expression, but frequently sublime in his conceptions, 
and masterly in his execution.” ^ Gowper's criticism of 
Pgjp e. too, shows admirable point and insight ; ‘‘He was 
certainly a mechanical maker of verses,” but, “ with the 
unwearied application of a plodding Flemish painty, 
who draws a shrimp with the most minute exactness, 
he had all the genius of one of the first masters. Never, 
I believe, were such talents and such drudgery united.” 
And then how well he goes on to contrast Di yden ' s 
m eth od : “ But I admire Dryden most> who has suc- 
ceeded by mere dint of genius, and in spite of a lazi- 
ness and carelessness almost peculiar to himself. His 
faults ate numberless, and so are his beauties. His 
faults are -those of a great man, and his beauties are 
such (at least sometinfes) as Pope^ with all his touching 
and retouching, could never equaE”** Coni^eris Stricr 
tures upon the styles of Bobertson andjGlibbon® are, 
perhaps, too strongly expressed, in hii^ desire to giye 

^ P. 5^11. 12-10. *P. 16, U. 18-20. • Trectmrpof Sacred Smgt p.^ 849; 

21,11.8-11, “P.23, 116-22. 36, 11. 10-28. 
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point to an antithesis ; and his critical, observations, 
however excellent, upon such writers as Beattie and 
IJlair^ have little attraction for the modem reader. 

Perhaps, however, the most interesting remarks 
this nature that are found in Cowperis letters, are 
those that relate to his own compositions. We can 
trace the history of their production to a large extent 
in his correspondence ; for there he often tells us how 
the subjects of his poems came to be suggested to his 
mind, explains his aims and methods in writing them, 
or defends himself against adverse criticism. This is 
especially so in the case of his Second Volume, which 
included the Task^ and the letters on pages 52-66 
form a body of information and comment of p^liar 
^ interest to students of that delightful poem. Passages 
too, there are, dealing with this topic, of a more general 
character, which well repay attentive perusal. The 
following, for instance, is a truth that is often apt to 
be forgotten : Inequalities there must be always and 
in every work of length.^ There are level parts of every 
subject, parts which we cannot with propriety attempt 
to elevate. They are* by nature humble, and can only 
be made to assume an awkward and uncouth appear- 
ance by being mounted,” * The whole of page 88 is 
an admirable piece of literary criticism, which is well 
supplemented by the^ remarks contained in* the subse- 
quent letter of remonstrance to Iiis publisher ; and we 
can*feel the revulsibn from thej^o-called ** correctness” 
of Pope and his compeers that was taking place, u we 
read: ‘'Give me a manly rough line, with a deal of 


ip. 60 , 11 8.2a, 
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msaniDg in it^ rather than a whole poem of musioal 
periods, that have nothing but their oily smoothness 
to recommend them!”^ \ ; 

As in the Task, so in his letters, there is one topic to 
which Cowper continually recurs— the pra ise of r e tire- 
ment and countrj^life. Both his proselind his poetry 
aie tedolent of home and the domestic hearth. ;^e is 
supremely contented ^‘in the lovysf^of life/’ delighting 
in the thought that he is at a safe distance ’^om the 
“great Babel” of the outer world. “I am,” he writes 
to Thomas Park,^ “as you say, a hermit, and probably 
an irreclaimable one, having a horror of London that 
I cannot express, nor indeed very easily account for.” 
Hence the heartfelt enjoyment with which he paints 
the pleasures of the country as opposed to those of,, 
the town, of “fireside enjoyments, homebom happi- 
ness,” as opposed to the theatre, the rout, and the 
card-party. Little home scenes and touches are fre- 
quently to be met with in his letters, such as this: 
“Here are two rustics, and your humble servant in 
company. One of the ladies has been playing at 
battledore and shuttlecock. A Sttle dog in the mean- 
time, howling under the chair of the former, performed 
in the vocal way, to admiration.”® Or this: “We 
were sitting yesterday after dinner, the two ladies and 
myself, very composedly, and without the least appre- 
hension of any such intrusion in our snug pe^lour, one 
lady knitting, the o^r netting, ^d thotgentlcSnan 
winding worsted, when,” etc.* “I see the winter 
approadiing,” he tells Hill, “without much concern . » . 

^ ip. lie, n 1043. ^ * *May 17, 1795. ^ 

•P.27, 11. 264a ' 47. 1114-18. 
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the long evenings have their comforts too, and there 
is hardly .to be found upon the earth, I suppose, so 
snug a creature as an Englishman by his fireside in 
tSie Tnnter. I mean, however, an Englishman that 
lives in the country, for ip London it is not very easy 
to avoid intrusion. I have two ladies to read to, some- 
times more, but never less.” ^ To Newton he writes : 

“My passion for retirement is not at all abated, after 
so many years spent in the most sequestered state, but 
rather increased ’’ ; ^ and mentioning to Lady Hesketh 
the departure of Lady Austen, he tells her that now 
“ we have seldom any company at all.” ^ The general 
impression made upon our minds by his letters recalls 
the picture he gives us in the 2hs^the “intimate 
delights” of the winter evening, the snug parlour, the 
close4rawn curtains shutting out the “freezing blast,” 
t|;Le bubbling and hissing tea-urn, the happy group 
round the fire, the needle “plying its busy task” to 
the accompaniment of the book read aloud or the song 
sung to the guitar, the modest sapper, and the social 
converse with which tlie evening ends.^ 

The Postal arrangements of Cowper’s day may, to a TaiPon: 
large extent, be gathered from his letters. The postage ^*^^'®**®"* 
rate was high, varying according to distance, and was 
paid the recipient^ not by the sender of the letter, 
postage staiiSpPVD^eing yet introduced. Thus the 
postage of a lettes of Cowper’s to Lady Hesketh (of 
which I possess a facsimile), dated June 1, 1798, con- 

^P. 423 . 4 . 1 a . >P. 35,1124. •P,«2, U.19, 20. 

*Bk. iv., Q. 35 seq,^ 15$ et seq, 

7,Ll;8;p. 125,U.%11.14. 
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sisting of a single sheet, and sent from East Dereham to 
Bath, was eightpenee. This letter was re*directed by 
the Bath postmaster and sent on to Clifton, ^near 
Bristol, where Lady Hesketh was then staying,"' and a 
total charge of elevenpence, was made for it. £)ne 
sheet only was allowed for single postage, so that we 
often find Oowper telling his correspondents tfiat^e has 
no room for writing more.^ .sheets in- 

volved double or treble posta^J No envel^s were 
used, the sheet, which was of quarto size, be^ mez^ly 
folded and sealed. The back of the sheet, was conse- 
quently left blank for the address, exOept^that, under 
stress of matter, the writer could utilize the sides of the 
page that were folded underneath the two ends. This 
practice appears to explain Cowper’s expression w'hen 
he speaks of filling four sides of a sheet.^ He mentions, 
ih one place, his intention of using a second sheet as^a 
“ case ” for the first, by leaving a space blank for the 
address on the outside of it«^ 

C&) PrankB. The postage of a letter being so expensive, Cowper as 
far as possible employed “fraiiks,” i.e, sheets signed on 
the back by a member of either fiouse of Parliament. 
During a Dissolution, therefore, no franks were avail- 
able,® but otherwise they were so common that Cowper 
often, uses the word “frank” as synonymous with 
“letter.”® „ Letters thus franked went free up to the 
year 1764, but after that date, tq, avoid akises of the 
privilege, the whole of the address^ with the dat^' on 
which the letter was despatched, T as well as the 

*P. 5,1.26. 2P, 14, 1, 21; p Slj^U. 13. 

»P. 44,1. 2. ^p:84,Uiim 

* P.‘ 47, U. 1-4. « P. 13, 1. 14i P. S8, 11 .^-32. 
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signature^ had to be in the Member's own hand-writing. 

Owing to his aristocratic connexions and his friendship 
with Mr. Bobert Smith and others, Cowper was gener- 
aSy able to obtain as many franks as he required. Thus 
he ^would sometimes receive from Unwin a large 
quantity at a time on which to write his poems, so 
as to send them to his printer free of charge.^ 

Prom the year 1784 letters were carried by niail- 
coaches, heavier articles being conveyed by waggon,^ 
though, for speedier transit, parcels could, at greater 
cost, be sent by ooach.^ Newport Pagnell was 
Gowper's nearest post-town, and the mail-coach de- 
posited the Olney letter-bag at the Swan inn * of that 
town, whence it was sent on to Olney. Cowper some- 
times complains of the negligence of the hostess of the 
^Swm in the late delivery of letters.® The post arrived 
at Olney three times a week till the end of 1787, when 
a Saily post was introduced,® 

It remains to append short notices of those to whom cowper’sCoR- 
, the letters contained in dds volume are addressed. , 

Fra^ Mam Cowper was the wife of General 
Cowper, her first cousin, and both were first cousins 
to poet. She was the daughter of Dr. John 
Cowper's sister, and sister to the Rev. Martin Madan, 
the author of fhd^thora. The correspondence between 
her and Cowper orig^ated in heft* sending him a copy 
of Pwsal^'s and is almost entirely of a 

religious character. 

>P. 16, U. 17, »: Pi 68^ 11.29-32. » P. 44, L 29 ; p. 76, 1. 21. 

•P.138, 1 6. ‘P. 86,1 a ‘P. 98, a. 14.21. . 

«P, J«(,1L22.^ 
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Joseph EUl wae Cowper’s BclioolfeUow at W^Btioindtor 
and one of the seven members of the Nonsense Club. 
He was a lawyer and a man of good business habits, 
and, greatly to the, benefit of the poet, took* change 
of his finances. , • e 

JFUliam Gawihome Ihwk was the son of the Bev. 
Mprley and Mary Unwin, and first became iiftimate 
with Oowper at Himtingdon.>iir^|is' was edTmted at 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, and, like his &ther, be-, 
longed to the Evangelical party in the (%ureh of 
England. In July, 1769, he became Rector of Stock, 
near Ramsden, in Essex. He died of typhus fever 
at Winchester on November 29, 1786, at the age of 
forty-one, leaving a widow and three young children. 

Bev, John Newton (born 1726, died 1807) was one 
of the leading spirits of the Evangelical movement. 
After a wild youth spent at sea, he became religi<^U8, 
entered the Church, and in 1764 became curate of 
Olney. In January, 1780, he removed to the living 
of St. Mary Woolnoth, in London, when Cowper’s 
correspondence with him begins. In 1750 he married 
Miss Mary Catlett, the Mrs. Nswton to whom ^veral 
of Cowper^s letters are addressed. 

Bev. Willim Bvll waB an Independent minister of 
Newport Pagnell, five miles from Olney. To him 
Newton, *on his departure, introduced Cowper, and 
they became so intWte that became the cuetdm 
for him to^ dine with the poet regularly pnce a*fort- 
night 

Some^ Lady Sesketh^ was the eldbst daughter of 
Ashh^ Cowper, the poet^B uncle, and the skt^ Of 
Th^(»a. She married Sir Thomas Heskethi who 
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died in 1778. Ciowper wrote several letters to her 
firom Hnntingdonj but their religious tone found no 
sympathy with- her. After twenty years, however, 
the pul^Ucation of the caused a renewal of their 
correspondence to Cowper’^ great delight 

Smnel Bose was the son of Dr. William Rose, aRoM. 
schoolmaster at Chiswick. On his way to London 
from Glasgow University he paid a visit to the poet 
at Olney, January 18, 1787. Rose gave him a copy 
of the newly published poems of Bums, and they 
became great friends. His house in London was one 
of the places where Cowper rested during the return 
journey from Eartham to Weston. He died in 1804 in 
his 38th year. 

MrSf King was the wife of the Rev. John King, Mm King. 
Sector of Pertenhall, in Bedfordshire, She had been a 
frijnd of Cowper’s brother John, and having read the 
Tasht wrote in February, 1788, a friendly letter to 
the poet, and subsequently sent him some unpub- 
lished poems of his brother’s. In September, 1790, 
she and Mr. King visited Cowper at Weston. She 
died February 6, 1793, 

Am Bodham was one of the daughters of the Rev. Mn, sodium 
Roger Donne, Oowper’s uncle. Rector of Catfield, in 
Norfolk, and wife of the Rev, Thomas Bodham, Rector 
of Mattishall, in the same county. She wa» Cowper’s 
playfellow in childhood, and renSwed her intercourse 
with* him hy sending him, in 1790, his mother’s pic- 
ture. 

Jotm nephew to the preceding, being JohnJoha- 

the son , of her sister Catherine, who married Mr. 

John Johnson, of Ludham. In January, 1790, being 
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at, that time a young man of twenty and a studont 
of Caius College) Cambridge, he sought out. the poet 
at Weston. He became a clergyman, and di^ in 
1833. 

Mark, Throcknortm was the wife of Mr, (afterwatds 
Sir) John Courtenay Throckmorton, the son of Sir 
Robert Throckmorton. They resided at Weston Sail, ' 
in Weston Underwood, a mile $om They 

were Eoman Catholics, hut hecan^e -^yevY iu- 

timate with them, and WesUh ' Lodge, tH^house to 
which he removed from Orchard Side, 5lney, be- 
longed to them. Upon the death of Sir il^bert 
in 1791, the Throckmortons left Weston, and went 
to live at the family seat of Bucklands, in Berkshire. 

Joseph Johnsm was Cowper’s publisher, and his 
place of business was No. 72, Si Paurs Churchyajnf, 
London. He was introduced to the poet by Newton. 

Refv. John Buchanan was curate of Bavenstone and 
Weston Underwood, and lived only a few doors from 
Weston Lodge. 

Bev, James Hurdis was Bector of Bishopstone, in 
Sussex, and author of a once* popular poem entitled 
The Village Curak. In 1793 he was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Poetry at Oxford. 

Bev/ Walter Bagot was Rector of Blithfield, Stafford- 
shire, and was, with his four brothers, a schoolfellow 
of the poet at Westminster. *}n 1782, having read 
and liked Cowper^s first volume,!, he renewed Ms ac- 
quaintance with him, and visited him several times at 
Obey, subscribing twenty pounds towards his trans- 
lation of Homer. One of his brothers, Charles (who 
toolt the name of Chester)^ resided at Chicheley, five 
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miles from Olney. Another brother was Lewis (com- 
plimented in who became snccessiyely 

Bishop .of Bristol, Norwich, and St. Asaph. 

dhtw^thy Bmley, of^endring Hall, near Stoke-by- aovriey. 
Nayland, was a fellow-Templar of Oowper, with whom 
he had corresponded in his early days. The corre- 
spondence was renewed in December, 1787, when 
Bowley, who was then living at Dublin, returned 
' some hooka whiok Cowper had lent him twenty-hve 
years previously. 

Bev. W, Orsatheed was a Nonconformist minister re- Gw»tho«i 
siding at Newport Pagnell. 

Catherine Courtenay was the wife of Mr. George 
Courtenay, to whom she (then Miss Stapleton) was 
married in June, 1792. He was the younger brother 
of John Throckmorton ; but, upon John’s succeeding to 
^ the,, title in 1791, took the name of Courtenay and 
came to reside at Weston Hall. She was most help- 
fid to Cowper in making a fair copy of his Homer. 
rjWUlim Hayley (bom ^^1746, died 1820) was edu- Hayiey. 
Gated at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and was the author , 
of several epistles in verse and of a poem, formerly 
famous, entitled The Triv/mph of Temper. In 1774 he 
removed to Eartham, and gave himself up to the plea- 
sur0s of building, gardening, and literature. He had 
been engaged by the publishers Boydell and Nichoir 
to write a life of hGlton, and it had been represented, 
that Re and. Cowper* were rivals. He accordingly, in 
Febru^y, 1792, wrote a friendly letter to Cowper, 
enclosing a graceful^ sonnet acWressed to the poet, 
assuring him that he had been unaware of Cowp^'s 
Hilton ^beme, and exprelsing his belief that their 
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respective labours would not clash. In May, 1792, 
Hayley visited Cowper at Weston, a visit which the 
poet returned in August, of the same year. In Novm- 
ber, 1793, Hayley paid him a Iccond visit, and' a third 
in April, 1794. 

Thmm Pmk was the author of Sonnets and Miscd- 
hmem Poems and the editor of Walpole’s Sot/ai and 
Noble Authors, In February, 1792, he sent Cpwjp*^ a 
parcel containing Cursory Bjyifjilrs,” a copy of 
Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherdess, and a friendly^letter, 
which formed the commencement of a correspondence 
between them. In May, 1793, he presented the poet 
with a copy of Chapman’s translation of Homer, 

Charlotte Smith, novelist and poet, was introduced 
to Cowper at Eartham. She sent him a copy of 
her novel. The Old Manor House, published in 1793, 
and dedicated her poem of The Emigrants to him. She 
died in 180& 
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TO MRS. COWPER. 

Huntm^don^ October 20, 1766. 

Mt dear QjpsiN— I am very sorry for poor Charles’s 
illness, and hope you will soon have cause to thank God for 
his complete recovery. We have an epidemical fever in this 
country like^^ise, which leaves behind it a continual sighing, 
almost to suffocation ; not that I have seen any instance of it, 
for, blessed be God ! our family have hitherto escaped* it ; 
Tjut such was the account I heard of it this morning. 

I am^obliged to you for the interest you take in my welfare, 
and for your inquiring so particularly after the manner in 
which my time passes here. As to amusements — I mean 10 
what the world calls such — we -have none ; the place, indeed, 
swarms, with them, and cards and dancing are the professed 
business of almost all Uie g^tle inhabitants of Huntingdon. 
We refuse to take part in them* Kxc -to, be. accessories to tliis 
\gajLj>f m unlemiig our time, and by so doing h ave ^quired 
the name of M^thoHIsiEsr Having told you how we ^6~ not 
spend our time, I wilf next say hefw we do. We breakfast , 
commonly between mgh^jid nine ; till eleven we read either | 
the Scrip&ire, or the sermons of some faithful preacher of 
. those holy mry^ries ; at eleven we attend divine service, 20 
which is performed Jiere twice every day; and from twelve to | 

; three we separate, and amuse ourselves as we please. Puring \ 
that interval I either read hi my own apartment, or walk, or < 
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ride, or work in the garden. . We seldom sit an hour after 
^dinner ; but, if the weather permits, adjourn to the garden, 
where, with Mrs. Unwin and her son, I have generalW the 
pleasure of religious conversation till t6a*tim& If it4ains^ 
or is too windy for walking, we either converse within doors, 
or sing some hymns of Martinis Collection ; and by the hSp 
of Mrs. Unwin’s harpsichp^, make up a tolerable concert, in 
which our hearts, I ^ope, are the best and most mu&ip|l per- 
formers. After tea we sally forth to walk in good earnest. 
10 Mrs. Unwin is a good walker, and generally Ravelled 

about four miles before we see home again. Whe)f the days 
are short, we make this excursion in the former part of the 
day, between church-time and dinner. At night we read and 
converse, as before, tUl supper, and commonly finish the 
evening either with hymns or a sermon, and last of all the 
family are called to prayers. I need not tell ym that such a 
life as this is consistent with the utmost cheerfulness ; 
accordingly we are all happy, and dwell together in unity as 
brethren. Mrs. Unwin has almost a mat^rual^j^^tion fpi* 
20 me, and I have* something veiy hike a SUal one for her ; and 
T[ier son and I are brothers, filessed be the God of ouf salva- 
tion for such companions, and for such a life ; aboy^ aU^for^a 
heart to like it ! 

I have had many anxious thoughts about taking opig Ts. 
and I believe every new convert is apt to think himself called 
upon for that purpose ; but it has pleased God, by means 
which thero is no need to particularise, to give me full satis^ 
faction as to the propriety of declining it ; indeed they who 
have the least idea of what I have suffered from the dread of 
30 public exhibitions, will r^lily excuse *my never attemptii^ 
them hereafter. In the meantime, if it please the Almiglfty, 
I may be an instrument of turning many to the truth in a 
private way, and I hope that my endeavours in tliis way hav$ 
not been entirely unsuccessful Had I thejzeal of J, 

shpuW*want an Aaron to be my spokesman. — ever, my 
dear cousin, / W. U 
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TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 

July 18, 1777. 

' QEAR Friend — You need not give yourself any further 
trouble to procure me the South Sea Voyages. Lord Dart- 
motfth, who was here about a month since, and was so kind 
as to pay me two visits, has furnished me with both Cookes 
and Forstei^s, *Tis well for the poor natives of those distant 
countries that our national expenses cannot be supplied by 
cargoes of yams and bananas. Curiosity, therefore, being 
once satisfied, they may possibly be permitted for the future 
to enjoy their riches of that kind in peace. 

If, when you are most at leisure, you can find out Baker 10 
upon the Microscope, or Vincent Bourne^s Latin Poems, the 
last edition, and send them, I shall be obliged to you. Either, 
or both, if they can be easily found. — I am yours affection- 
ately, Wm. Oowpbh. 


TO JOSEPH HILL, E8Q. 

Oct. 2, 1779. 

Mr DEAR Friend — You begin to count the remaining 
days of the vacation, noJ with impatience, but through 
unwillingness to see th^ end of it. For the mind of man, 
at least of most men, is equally busy in anticipating the evil 
and the good. That word anticipation puts me in remem- 
brance of the pamphlet of ^t name, which, if you purchased, 20 
I should be glad to borrow. I have seen only an extract 
from it in the Review, jrhich made me laugh heartily, and 
wish to peruse the whole. 

IbS newspaper informs me of the arrival of the Jamaica 
fieet I hope it imports some'pine-apple plants for me. I have 
a good frame and tfgood bed prepared to receive them. X send 
you annexed a fable, hi vdiieb the pine-apple makes a figure, 
shall be glad if you like the ta^ of it. Two patr of 
soles, with shriihps, which arrived last night, demand my 
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acknowledgeiAents. You haire heard that when ^on per* 
formed upon the harp, the hah followed him. I really have 
no design to fiddle you out of more fish, but if you shouldf 
esteem my verses worthy of such a price, though TI shtll ' 
never be so renowned as he wa^ I shall think myself eqi^ly 
indebted to the muse that helps me. 

My affectionate respects attend Mrs. Hill. She has put 
Mr. Wright to the expense of building a new hot*houi«r: 
the plants produced by the seeds she gainegiia, having grewn 
10 so large as to require an apartment by th^selves. — Ygps, 

Wm. Oowraa. 


TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

October 31, 1779. 

Mt dear Fribni>— I wrote my last letter merely to inform* 
you that 1 had nothing to say, in answer to which you have 
said nothing. 1 admire the propriety of your conduct, though 
I am a loser by it. 1 will endeavour to say something now, 
and shall hope for something in return. 

1 have been well entertained ^with Johnson’s biography, 
for which 1 thank you : with one exception, and that a 
swinging one, I think he has acquitted himself with his 
20 usual good sense and sufficiency. His treatment of Milton ^ 
is unmerciful to the last degree. A pensioner is not iikei yl 
to spfire a repubUcan, and the Docjtor, in order, I suppose, to' 
convince his royal patron of the sincerity of his monarchical 
principles, has belaboured that gre^t poet^s character wltii 
the most industrious cruelty. (.As a man, he has hardly left'^^ 
; him the shadow of one good quality.* Ch u^jljj lmesB m his| 
^private life, and a rancorous hatred of eveiything royal in| 
his public, are the two colours with which He has sm^ed idl| 
the canvas. , If he had any virtues, th4|y are Qot to be found 
30 in *tfie Doctoi^s picture of him, |.nd it is well for MilW tha^ 
some sourness in his temper is the only rice with which his 
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memoi^'has been charged ; it is evident enough that if his 
biography could have discovered more, he wonid not have 
spared him. As a poet, he has treated him with severity 
enough^ and has plucked one or two of the most beautiful 
feathers out of his Muse’s wing, and trampled them under his 
gresft foot. He has passed sentence of condemnation upon 
Lyddas, and has taken occasion, from that charming poem, to 
expose to ridicule (what is indeed ridiculous enough) the 
childish prattlement of pastoral compositions, as if Lycidas 
was the prototype and pattern of them all. The liveliness of 10 
the description, the sweetness of the numbers, the glassical 
spirit of antiquity that prevails in it, go for nothing. I am 
convinced, by the way, that he has no ear for poetical 
numbers, or that it was stopped by prejudice against the 
harmony of Milton’s. Was there ever any thing so delightful 
as the music of the Paradise Lost? II It is like that of a fine 
^organ ; lias the fullest and the deeped tones of majesty, with 
all the softness and elegance of the Dorian dute : variety 
without end, and never equalled, unless perhaps by Virgil., 
Yet the Doctor has little or nothing to say upon this copious 20 
theme, but talks something about the unfitness of the English 
language for blank verse, and how apt it is, in the mouldi of 
some readers, to degenerate into declamation. Oh I I could 
thrash his. old jacket till I made his pension jingle in his 
pockets. * 

I could talk a good while longer, but I have no room. Our 
bye attends yourself, Mrs. Unwin, and Miss Shuttleworth, 
not foi'getting the two miniature pictures at your elbow.-^ 
Tours affectionatelyi W. C. 

TO TSk mfiv; WILnUM UKWISr. 

February 27, 1780. 

. Mt imAjL Ebiend-^b yoFU are pleased to desire my letters, 30 
t am t^e more pleased with writ^ t^em, though the , 
sahie tihie^ I must needs testify my surprise l^t you liiould 
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think them worth receiving, as I seldom send one that I 
think favourably of myself. This is not to be und^tood as 
an imputation upon your taste or judgement, but as fui 
encomium upon my own modesty and humility, which J desire 
you to remark well. It is a just observation of Sir Joshua 
' Reynolds, that though men of of dinaiy talents may be highly 
Batished with their own productions, men of true genius 
never are. Whatever be their subject, they always eee^ to 
themselves to fall short of it, even whei^ey seem to others 
10 most to excel And for this reaaon;|^lie!»tuse they £ave a 
certain sublime sense of perfection, which other Men are 
strangers to, and which they themselves in theii' perform- 
ances are not able to exemplify. Your servant, Sir Joshua ! 
1 little thought of seeing you when I began, but as you have 
pojiped in, you are welcome. 

'V^ieu 1 wrote last, I was a little inclined to send you a 
copy of verses entitled the Modern Patriot, but was not 
quite pleased with a line or two which 1 found it difficult to 
m*end, therefore did not. At night I read Mr. Burke’s speech 
20 in the newspaper, and was so well pleased with his proposals 
for a reformation, and with the temper in which he made 
them, that 1 began to think better of his cause, and burnt 
my veises. Such is the lot of the man who writes upon the 
subject of the day ; the aspect of affairs changes in an hour 
or two, and his opinion with it ; what was just and well- 
deserved satire in the morning, in the evening becomes a 
libel ; the author commences his own judge, and while he 
condemns with unrelenting severity what he so lately 
approved, is sorry to find that he has laid his leaf-gold ppou 
30 touchwood, which crunAled away uflder his fingers. Alas 1 
what can I do with my wit I I have not enough to do great 
things with, and these little things are so fugitive, that while 
a man catches at the subject, he is only filljjpg his hand with 
smoke. 1 must do with it as I do with my linnet : 1 keep 
him for the most part in a cage, but now and then set open 
the door that he may whisk aboiit the room a little, and then 
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shut 4iim up again. My whisking wit has prq|}uced the 
followiiig, the subject of which is more important than the 
manner in which 1 have treated it seems to imply^ but a 
/able^nay speak truth, and all truth is sterling ; 1 only pre- 
mise, that in the philosopliical tiact in the Register, 1 found 
it •asserted that the glow-worm is the nightingale^s proper 
food. 

'Kie officer of a regiment, part of which is quartered here, 
gave one of the soldiers leave to be drunk six weeks, in hopes 
of curing him by satiety. He drunk six weeks, and is so 10 
stilly as often as he can find an opportunity. One vice may 
swallow up another, but no coroner in the state of ethics ever 
brought in his verdict, when a vice died, that it was— /cZo 
d% se. 

Tlianks for all you have done, and all you intend ; the 
biograjdiy will be particularly welcome. My truly affec- 
tionate respects attend you all.— Yours, Wm. CowrKR. 

When you feel postage a burden, send me some franks* 


TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. 

May 8. 1780. 

Dear Sir — ^Y ou inBulge me in such a variety of subjects, 
and allow me such a latitude of excursion in tliis scribbling ^ 
employment, that I have no excuse for silence. I am much 
obliged to you for swallowing such boluses as I send you, for 
thfe sake of my gilding, and ^verily believe that I am the 
only man alive, fronf whom they» would be welcome to a 
■palErte like yours. 1 wish I could make them more splendid 
tfiau'ihey^are, more alluring to the eye, at least, if not more 
pleasing to the ^ste ; but my leaf gold is tarnished, and has 
receive such a tinge from the vapours that are ever brood- 
ing oyer my mnd, that 1 think it no small proof qf .your 
pari^Hty to me, that yoii will read my lettera I am not ^ 
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f fand of longwinded metaphors ; I hiaive always observed, that 
^ they halt at the latter end of their progress, and so do mine. . 
IjteLTOgbJp but not such ink as is employed 

by poets, and writers of essays. Mine is a h tamless^fluig^ 
^d guilty of no deceptions but such as may prevail without 
the les^ injury to the person imposed on. 1 draw moifn- 
tains, valleys, woods, and streams, and ducks, and dab-chicks. 

I admire them myself, and Mrs. Unwin admires them ; ^i^d 
her praise, and my praise put togethe r, a r g fo me enor^^' for 
10 me. 0 i I could spend whole days awmSonlight nights in 
'*f ceding upon a lovely prospect ! My eyes drink Ae^vers 
\ as they flow. If every human being upon e^h cd'iildfwiilf ' 
^for one quarter of an hour as I have done for many years, ' 
there might perhaps be many ipiserable men among them, 
but not an unawakened one could be found from the arctic to 
the antarctic circle. At present, the difference between them ^ 
and me is greatly to their advantage. 1 delight in baubles, 
and know them to be so ; for rested in, and viewed without 
a reference to their Author, what is the earth, — what are the 
20 planets, — what is the sun itself but a bauble ? Better for a man 
never to liave seen them, or to see them with the eyes of a 
brute, stupid and unconscious of what he beholds, than not 
to be able to say, “ The Maker of «^all these wonders is my 
friend ! ” Their eyes have never been opened, to see that 
they are trifles \ mine have been, an(f will be till they are 
closed for ever. They think a fine estate, a large conserv- 
atory, a hothouse rich as a West Indian garden, things of 
consequence ; visit them with pleasure, and muse upon them 
with ten times more. 1 am pleased with a frame of four 
30 lights, doubtful whether She few pined it contains will ever 
be worth a farthing ; amuse myself with a greenhouse which 
Bute’s gardener could take upon hii^ bac1^*and walk 
away with ; and when 1 have paid it the accustomed visit, 

: ^d watered it, and given it air, I say to myself— ** This is 
not mine, it is a plaything lent me for 1^6 present ; I must 
leave it soon.’’ t W. Cl 
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^TO GOWFSR, PARK STRKET, GROBVENOR SQUARE. 

July 20, 1780. 


My dear Cousin— Mr. Newton having desired me to be 
of the party, 1 am come to meet him. You see me sixteen 
years older, at the least, than when I saw you l^t ; but the 
d!0fects of time seem to hate taken place rather on the outside 
of my head than within it. What was brown is become 
gray, but what was foolish remains foolish still. Green fruit 
must ro t before it ripenSj^ if J>he^ si^son is such as to afford 
it nothing but cdd wmds and d ark clouds, that interrupt 
^ery^ray of aunshiniu My days steal away silently, and 
EQiarch on ( as p oor mad^ would have made bi^O 

soldiers^ maj^^^ S^'iFlTrey“ were shod with felt ; not ^ 
silently but that 1 hear them ; yet were it not that 1 
always listening to tlieir flight, having no infirmity that 
had not when I was much younger, I should deceive myself 
with an imagination that I am still young. 

I am fond of writing as an amusement, but do not always 
find it one. Being rather scantily furnished with subjects ' 
that are good for any thing, and corresponding only, with 
those who have no relish for such as are good for nothing, 


4 

^selfp 


I often find myself reduced to the necessity, the disagreeable 20 
jwritp^ g ahoii^ Pff does not mend the 

matter much » for though in a description of my own con- 
dition, I discover abundant materials to employ my pen 
upon, yet as the task is not very agreeable to me, so 1 am 
sufficiently aware that it is likely to prove irksome to others, 

A painter who should confine himself in the exercise of his 
art to the drawing of his oto picture, must be a wonderful 
coxcomb, if he didf not soon gasw sick of hia occupation;, 
ifhd be peculiaidy fortunate, if he did 'not make others ai^ 
sick ^ ^bhseif. , 39 


Bemote as four dwelling is from the late scene riot and 
cO^usion, 1 that though you could not but hear the 
lH^irt, you heard no more, and that the roarings the mad 
m&itude did not reach )rou. That wee a day of tmror to 
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the iDnocent, and the present is a day of still greater terror to 
the guilty. The law was for a few moments like an arrow in 
the quiver, seemed to be of no use, and did no execution ^ 
now i^m an arrqw i^on tj^ and many, who despjised < 

it lately, are trembling as they stand before the point of it. 

1 have talked more already thasi I have formerly done ift 
three visits.:— you remember my taciturnity, never to be 
forgotten by those who knew me. Not to depart e^tir^ 
from what might be, for aught X most shining 

10 part of my character, I here shut my mouth, make my|^w, 
and return to Olney. W. <1 


TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. 

S' August 2L 1780. 

The following occurrence ought not to be passed over in 
silence, in a place where so few notable ones are to be met 
with. Last Wednesday night, while we were at supper, 
' between the hours of eight and nine, 1 heard an unusual 
noise in the back parlour, as if one of the hares was entangled, 
and endeavouring to disengage herself. I was just going to 
rise from table, when it ceased. In about five minutes, a 
voice ou the outside of the parlour doer inquired if one of my 
20 hares had got away. I immediately rushed into the next 
room, and found that my poor &*vourite Pn86 had made her 
escape. She liad gnawed in sunder the strings of a lattice- 
work, with which I thought I had sufficiently secured the win- 
dow, and which I preferred to any other sort of blinds because 
it admitted plenty of air. From thence T hastened to the 
kitchen, where I saw the* redoubtabl# Tiaoinas Freeman, 
who told me, that having seen her, just after she had droj^psid 
into the street, he attempted to cover her with his liat, but 
she screamed out, and leaped directly over his^ead. I then 
20 desired him to pursue as as possible, and added Bi<^iard 
. Colemap^to the chase, as^being nimbler, amd carrying less 
weight than Thomas ; not expecting to see her again, but 
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dlisirous to learn, if possible, what became of her. In some- 
thing less than an hour, Bichard returned, almost breathless, 
with the following account. That soon after he began to 
ran, he left Tom behind him, and came in sight of a most 
numerous hunt of men, women, children, and dogs ; that he did 
^ his best to keep back the dogs, and presently outstripped the 
crowd, so that the race was at last disputed between himself 
and Puss ;^he ran right through the town, and down the 
lane that leads to Bropshort ; a little before she came to the 
house, he got the start and turned her ; she pushed for the 10 
town again, and soon after she entered it, sought shelter in 
Mr. WagstafPs tanyard, adjoining to old Mr. Brake’s. 
Sturge’s harvest men were at supper, and saw her from 
the opposite side of the way. There she encountered the 
tanpits full of water ; and while she was struggling out of 
one pit, and plunging into another, and almost drowned, one 
of the men drew her out by the ears, and secured her. She 
was then well washed in a bucket, to get the lime out of her 
coat, and brought liome in a sack at ten o’clock. 

This frolic cost us four shillings, but you may believe we 20 
did not grudge a f^thing of it. The poor creature received 
only a little hurt in one of her claws, and in one of her ears, 
and is now almost a8«well as ever. 

X do not Call this an answer to your letter, but such as it » 

I send it, presuming upon that interest which 1 know yon 
take in my minutest concerns, which I cannot express better 
than in the words of Terence a little varied — md a te 
Mmwn my dear friend, W. G 


TO TBE REV, WILLIAM UK WIN. 

May 1, 1781. 

^ Your mother says I must write, and must admits of no 
apology ; I might otherwise plead, that 1 have nothing 30 
to say, that 1 am weary, that 1 am dull, thiLt^it would 
-te more oonvenient tbei^pro for you, as well as for my 
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self, thftt I should let it alone ; but all these pleas, and 
whatever pleas besides either disinclination, indolence, or 
necessity might suggest, are overruled, as they ought to be, 
the moment a lady adduces her irrefragable argument, ^ 
mvst. You have still however one comfort left, that what I 
must write, you may, or may not read, just as it shall please 
you ; unless Lady Anne at your elbow should say, you mmt 
read it, and then like a true knight you will obey witliout^ 
looking out for a remedy. ’*■ 

10 I do not love to harp upon strings that, to say the lesust, 
are not so musical as one would wish. But you I know l&ve 
many a time sacrificed your own feelings to those of others, 
and where an act of charity leads you, are not easily put out 
of your way. This consideration encourages me just to 
insinuate that your silence on the subject of a certain nomin- 
ation is distressful to more than you would wish, in particular 
to the little boy whose clothes are outgrown and worn out ; 
and to his mother, who is unwilling to furnish him with a 
new suit, having reason to suppose that the long blue petti- 
20 coat would soon supersede it, if she should. 

In the press, and speedily will be published, in one volume 
octavo, price three shillings, Poems, by William Cowper, of 
the Inner Temple, Esq. You may suppose, by the size of 
the publication, that the greatest part of them have been 
long kept secret, because you yourself have never seen them : 
but the truth is, that they are most of them, except what you 
have in your possession, the produce of the last innter. 
Two^thirds of the compilation will be occupied by four 
pieces, the first of which sprung up in the month of Beoem- 
30 W, and the last of them im the month*of Mardi. ^ They 
contain, I suppose, in all, about two thousand and five^ 
hundred lines ; are knpwn, or to be known in due time, by 
the names of Table Tcdl^^-^Tke Progrm of — T^uth — 

^^apostulc^wn, Mr. Newton writes a Prefoce, and Johnson 
, Is the pi^^er. The principal, I may say the only remn 
virhy 1 never mentioned to you, till nciv, an afi&ir whidi I am 
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jiSst goiDg to make known to all the world, (if that Mr. All- 
the- world should think it worth his knowing,) has been this ; 
that till within these few days, I had not the honour to know 
it»myself. This may seem strange, but it is true ; for not 
knowing where to find underwriters who would choose to 
insure them ; and not finding it convenient to a purse like 
mine, to run any hazard, even upon the credit of my own 
ingenuity, I was very much in doubt for some weeks, 
whether any bookseller would be willing to subject himself 
to an ambiguity, that might prove very expensive in case of 10 
a bad market. But Johnson has heroically set all perad- 
ventures at defiance, and takes the whole charge upon himself. 

So out I come. I shall be glad of my Translations from 
Vincent Bourne, in your next frank. My Muse will lay 
herself at your feet immediately on her first public appear- 
ance. — Yours, my dear friend, W. d 


TO THE REV. WILLIAM USWIN. 

Maj 23, 1731. 

Mt dear Friend— If a writer^s friends have need of 
patience, how much ifiore the writer! Your desire to see my 
muse in public, and mine to gratify you, must both suffer the 
mortification of delay. I expected that my trumpeter would 20 
, have informed the world by &is time of all that is needful 
for ^em to know U]ibn such an occasion ; and that an adver- 
tising blast, blown through every newspaper, would have 
said—** The poet is commg*! — But man, especially man that 
writes verse, is born to disappofhtments, as surely as printers 
^bnd booksellers are bom to be the most dilatory and tedious 
of all creatures. The plain English of this magnificent pre- 
amble is, thfit the s^son of publication is just elapsed, that 
the town is going into the countey every day, and that my 
book cannot appear till they return, that is to say, not till 30 
next winter. 
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This misfortune however comes not without its attendant 
advantage ; I shall now have, what I should not otherwise 
have had, an opportumty to correct the press myself; no 
small advantage upon any occasion, but especially important^ 
where poetry is concerned 1 A single erratum may knock 
out the brains of a whole passage, add that perhaps, which of 
all others the unfortunate poet is the most proud of. Add 
to this, that now and then there is to be found ma printings ^ 
house a presumptuQUS..intermeddler, who wff nfl^icy himseff 
10 a poet too, and what is still worse, a better than he 
employs him. The consequence is, that with cobbling, and 
tinkering, and patching on here and there a shred of his 
own, he makes such a difference between the original and 
the copy, that an author cannot know his own work again. 
Now as 1 choose to be responsible for nobody’s dulness but 
my own, I am a little comforted, when I reflect that it will 
be in my power to prevent all such impertinence ; and yet 
not witjl^out your assistance. It wUl be quite necessary, that « 
the correspondence between me and Johnson should be car* 

0 ried on without the expense of postage, because proof sheets 
would make double or treble letters, which expense, as in 
every instance it must occur twice, first when the packet is 
sent, and again when it is returned, wduld be rathsr incon* 
venient to me, who, as you perceive, am forced to live by my 
wits, and to him, who hopes to get a little matter no doubt 
by the same means. Half a dozen franks therefore to me, 
and totidem to him, will be singularly acceptable, if you can, 
without feeling it in any respect a trouble, procure them 
for me. V 

) My neckcloths being all wdm out, I intend to wear stocks, 
but not unless they are m6re fashionable than the former.^ 
In that case, I shall be' obliged to you if you will buy me a 
handsome stock -buckle, for a very little money pfor twenty 
or twenty-five shillinga perhaps a second-hand affair may be 
purdlmsed that will make a figure at Olney. 

I am mudi obliged to you for youf offer to support me in 
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a ti%iialat]on of Bourne. It is but seldom, however, and 
never except ^or my amusement, that I translate, because I 
find it disagreeable to work by another man's pattern ; 1 
should at leSjSt be sure to find it so in a business of any 
length. Again, that is epigrammatic and witty in Latin, 
Tfhich would be perfectly*in8ipid in English ; and a trans* 
lator of Bourne would frequently find himself obliged to 
supply what is called the turn, which is in fact the most 
difiicult, and the most expensive part of the whole com- 
position, and could not perhaps, in many instances, be done 10 
with any tolerable success. If a Latin poem is neat, elegant, 
and mimical, it is enough ; but English readers are not 
so easily satisfied. To quote myself, you will find, in 
comparing the Jackdaw with the original, that 1 was 
obliged to sharpen a point which, though smart enough in 
the Latin, would, in English, have appeared as plain, and as 
blunt, as the , tag of a lace. I love the memory of Vinny 
Bourne. I think him a better Latin poet than Til;{plius, 
Propertius, AusoniuS, or any of the writers in h%$ way, 
except Ovid, and not at all inferior to him. I love him too 20 
with a love of partiality, because he was usher of the fifth 
form at Westminster, when I passed through it. He was so 
good-natured, and so indolent, that 1 lost more than 1 got by 
him ; for he made me as idle as himself. He was such a 
sloven, as if he had trusted to his genius as a cloak for every 
thing that could disgust you in bis person ; and indeed in 
his writings he has almost made amends for all. His humour 
is entirely original ; he can speak of a magpie or a cat in 
terns so exquisitely a})propriated to the character he draws^ 
that one would suppose him anijflated by the spirit of ,the 30 
creature ii6 describes. And with all this drollery there is a 
mixture of rational, and even religious reflection at times ; 
and always an air of pleasantry, good-nature, and humanity, 
that makes him, in my mind, one of the most amiable writers 
in the world. It is not common to meet with an author who 

who in 
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i^ways entertaining, and yet always harmless t tuict who, 
though always elegant, and classical to a degree not always 
found even in the classics themselves, charms more by the 
simplicity and playfulness of ^ his ideas, than by the neatness 
and purity of his verse ; yet such was poor Vinny. I 
remember seeing the Diike of iEiichmond set fire to his ' 
greasy locks, and box his ears to put it out again. 

Since I began to write long .poems, I seem to turn up my 
nose at the idea of a short one. 1 have la||2|ppitered upon. 
10 one, which, if ever finished, cannot easily be comprised :in 
much less than a thousand lines ! But this must make palt 
of a second publication, and be accompanied, in di\6 time, by 
others not yet thought of; for it seems (which I did not 
know till the bookseller had occasion to tell me so) that 
single pieces stand no chance, and that nothing less than a 
volume will go down. You yourself afibrd me a proof of the 
certainty of this intelligence, by sending me franks which 
noth^g less than a volume can fill I have accordingly sent 
* you one, but am obliged to add, that had Uie wind been in ^ 
20 any other point of the compass, or, blowing as it does from 
the east, had it been less boisterous, you must bave been 
contented with a much shorter letter, but the abridgement 
of every other occupation is very* favourable to that of 
writing, 

I am glad I did not expect to. hear from you by this post, 
for the boy has lost the ^g in which your letter must have 
been enclosed ;-^nother rej^n for my prolixity ! — ^Y ours 
affectionately, , . W. CL 


TO THE REV, , JOHN' NEWTON.. 

^ July 7. 1781. 

Mt dear Friend— Mr. Old brought us the acceptable 
30 news gf^our safe arrival. My sensations at your departure 
were far from pleasant, and Mrs. Unwin suffered more upon 
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the eceasioa than when yon nrst took Iwe oiF Obey, When 
we ehall meet again^ and in what circamstances. or whether 
we ehall meet or not, ie an article to he found no where but 
in that Totnme of Providence ^hich belongs to the current 
year, and wilf not be understood till it ia accomplished. This 
I JchoW) that your yisit was most agreeable here. It was so 
even to me, who, though J live in the midst of many agree- 
ables, am but little sensible of their charms. But when you 
came, I determined, as much W possibly ‘to be deaf to the 
suggestions of despair ; that if I could contribute but little 10 
to the pleasure of the opportunify, 1 might not dash it with 
unseasonable melancholy, and, like an instrument with a 
broken stidng^ mtermpt the harmony of the concert 
Lady Austen, v^ving all forms, has paid us the first visit ; 
and not content^With tdiowing us that proof of her respect, 
made handsome a.pologies for her intrusion. We returned 
the viMt ;f esterday. Sh^ is a lively, agreeable woman ; has 
seen much of the world, and accounts it a great simpleton, 
as it is. She laughs pnd makes laugh, and keeps np ^ l^on- 
*7erBatloh, without seeming to labour at it 20 

I bad father submit to chastisement now, than be obliged 
to undergo it hereafter. If Johnsoni therefore, will mark 
with a ma)^nal^Q, thosevlines th^at he or his object to as not 
sufficiently fihishedi I.»will willmgly retouch theni, or give a 
reason fo;: my lafusal? .Xshallmpieover thbk myself obliged 
by any. bints of that sptt, as 1 do already to Somebody, who, 
by running and ther^ two or three ptfi^raphs into one, 
has, tery much improyed the anangement of my matter. I 
am apt, I know, to fritter it into; too many pieces, and, by 
doin^' so, to disturb tliat order to* which all writings must 30 
' ow^' at least in 1s considerable measure, 

rWi^'Ml that cs^fuhij^^ revisal I hat« exercised upon 
* f]b6 sheets as ti^y have transmitted tame, I have been 
guilty ^f an i^ere^ht, and ^ve suf eM a great tolt to 
escape me, whidh I sha^ he gW to^oormct if not too Jate. 

JFro^it^ o/ a pyrt of the Young Quire's 
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apparatus, before he yet enters upon his travels, is said to 
be 

— - Memorandum-book to minute down 

The several poats, and where the ehaise broke down. 

Here, the reviewers would say, is not only “down,” but 
“down derry down” into the barg^ain, the word being imade- 
to rhyme to itself. This never occurred to me till last night, 
just as I was stepping into bed. I should be glad, howeVbr, 
to alter it thus— 

10 With memorandnm*book for every town, 

And every inn, and where the chaise broke down. 

I have advanced so far in Charity^ that I have ventured to 
give Johnson notice of it, and his option whether he will 
print it now or hereafter. I rather wish he may choose tdie 
present time, because it will be a proper sequel to Hope^ and 
because I am willing to think it will embellish the collection. 
Mrs. Unwin purposes* to send a couple of ducks by next 
Friday’s diligence, when I imagine this last production will 
' have a place in the basket. 

20 Whoever means to take my phiz will find himself sorely 
perplexed in seeking for a fit occasion. That I shall not 
give him one is certain ; and if he steals one, he must be as 
cunning and quick-sighted a thief as Autolycus himself. 
His best course will be to draw a face, and call it mine, at 
a venture. They who have not seen nte these twenty years 
will say, It may possibly be a striking likeness now, though 
it bears no resemblance to what he was : time makes great 
alterations. They who know me better will say perils, ^ 
Though it is not perfectly the thing, yet there is somewhat 
30 of , the cast of his countenance. If Itie nose was a little 
longer, and the chin a little shorter, the a littde smaller, 
and the forehead a little more protuberant, it woufd be just 
the man. And thus, without seeing me st artist , 

may represent me to the public ey^ with as much exactness 
yoncs has bestowed upon you, though, I suppose,, the 
original was full in his view whe^he made the attampi 
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are both as veii when you left us. Our hearty 
affections wait upon yourself and Mrs. Newton^ not forget- 
ting Euphroayne, the laughing la^y.—Yours, my dear Sir, 

Wm. COWPEII. 


TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. 


July 12, 1781. 

Iifr VERT BEAR Fribkd — 1 am going to send, what when^ 
you have read, you may scratch your head, and say, 1 sup- 
pose, there’s nobody knows, whether what I have got, be 
verse or not : by the tune and the time, it ought to be 
rhyme ; but if it be, did you ever see, of late or of yore, such 
a ditty before? The thought did occur, to me and to her, 10 
as Madam and I, did walk and not fly, over hills and dales, ^ 
with spreading sails, before it was dark, to Weston Park. 

I have writ Charity, not for popularity, but as well’ as I * 
could, in hopes to do good ; and if the Reviewer should say 
** to be sure, the gentleman’s Muse, wears Methodist shoes ; 
yon may know by her pace, and talk about grace, that she 
and her bard have littld regard, for the taste and fashions, 
and ruling passions, and hoidening play, of the modem day ; 
and though she iMSume a borrowed plume/ahd now and then 
wear a tittering air, ’tis only her plan, to catch if she can, 20 
the giddy and gay, as they go that way, by a production, on 
a new construction. She has baited her trap in hopes to 

snap all that may come, with a sugar-plum.” His opinion 

in this, will not be (miss ; ’tis what T intend, my principal 
end ; and if I succeed, and folks should read, till a few are 
brought to a serious thought, 1 shall think I am paid, for all 
I have said, and all I have done, though 1 have run, many a 
timei, i^r a rhyme, as far as from hence, to the end of my 
sense, and by hook or d^k, write pother book, if like and 
am hare, another year. . 30 
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T have heard before, of a room with a loor, laid upon 
springs, and such like things, with so much ait,' in every 
part, that when you went in, you was forced to begin a) 
minuet pace, with an air and a grace, swimming about, 310W '. 
in and now out, with a deal of state, in a figure eight, 
without pipe or string, or any such thing ; and now T have 
writ, in a rhyming fit, what will make you dance, and as ^u 
advance, will keep you still, thou^ agamst youf wdS, 
dancing away, alert and gay, till you coy ^jgMin end at what 
10 1 have pennM ; which that you may do, bie Madam an^you 
are quite worn out with jigging about, 1 take my leave, 'a^d 
here you receive a bow profound, down to the ^ound, from 
your humble me — W. C. 

P.S.— When I concluded, doubtless you did think me right, 
as well you might, in saying what I said of Scott ; and 
then it was trUe, but now it is due to him to note, that 
since I wrote, himself and he has visited we. 


TO THB Rnv» JOHN KBWTOK. 

The GrcehhouBe, Sepi 18^ 1781. 

Mt dear Friend— I return your j)reface, with many 
thanks for so afiectionate an introduction to the public. I 
20 have observed nothing that in my judgement required alter- 
ation, except a single sentence in the first paragraph, which 
I have not obliterated, that you may restore it if you please, 
by obliterating my interlineation. My reaspn for proposing 
an amendment of it was, that your mSaning did not strike 
me, which therefore I have endeavoured to make ,mwe 
obvious. The rest is what I would wish it to You say, 
indeed, more in my commendation than I oat modestly say 
myself ; but something will be allowed to the pa^idity 
friendship, on so interestiiig an occasion* , 

1 have no objection in the world to your conveying a copy 
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to Dr. JohBBOU ; though I well know that oii^ of his pointed 
sarcasms, if he should happen to be displeased, would boon 
find its way into all companies, and spoil the sale. He writes, 
inched, like a man that thinks a great deal, and that some- 
times thinks religiously : but report informs me that he has 
Ibeen severe enough in hie animadversions upon Dr. Watts, 
who was nevertheless, if 1 am in any degree a judge of verse, 
a man of true poetical ability ; careless, indeed, for the most 
part, and inattentive too often to those niceties which con- 
stitute elegance of expression, but frequently sublime in his 10 
oonceptions, and masterly in his execution. Pope, I have 
heard, had placed him once in the Dunciad ; but on being 
advised to read before he judged him, was convinced that he 
deserved other treatment, and thrust somebody’s blockhead 
into the gap, whose name, consisting of a monosyllable, 
happened to fit ih Whatever faults, however, 1 may be 
chargeable with as a poet, I cannot accuse myself of negli- 
gence. I never suffer a line to pass till I have madq it as ^ 
good as I can ; and though my doctrines may offend this 
king of critics, he will not, 1 fiatter myself, be disgusted by 20 
slovenly inaccuracy, either in the numbers, rhymes, or lan- 
guage. Let the rest take its chance. It is possible he may 
be pleased ; and if he should, 1 shall have engaged on my 
side one of the be8| trumpeters in the kingdom. Let him 
only speak as favourably of me as he has spoken of Sir 
Richard Blackmore (who, though he shines in his poem 
called Creation, has written more absurdities in verse than 
any writer of our country), and my success will be secured. 

I have often pron^ised myself a laugh with you about your 
pipe, but have always forgotten il when 1 have been writing, 30 
affd at ;^e8ent 1 am not much in a laughing humour. You 
will observe, however, for your comfort and the honour of 
that same pij)b, that it hardly falls within the line of my 
censure. You never fumigate the ladies, or force them out 
of company ; nor do you mft it as an incentive* to hard 
drinking. Your friends^ indeed, have reason to complain 
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that it frequently deprives them of the pleasure of your own 
conversation while it leads you either into your study or 
your garden ; but in all other respects it is as innocent a 
pipe as can be. Smoke away, therefore ; and remember 
that if one poet has condemned the practice, a better than 
be (the witty and elegant Hawkins Browne,) has been wardi 
in the praise of it 

Retirenimt grows, but more slowly th^ j|^ of its 
decessors. Time was when I could with ease produce fifty, 
10 sixty, or seventy lines in a morning : now, 1 generally lUl 
short of thirty, and am sometimes forced to be content with 
a dozen. It consists at present, I suppose, of between six 
and seven hundred ; so that there are hopes of an end, and 
I dare say Johnson will give me time enough to finish it 

1 nothing add but tbis—that Ml I am 
Your most affectionate and humble 

'William. 


TO THE RRV. WILLIAM UNWIN, 


Jan. 1!^ 1783. 

^ Mt dUiAR Friend— Hid X allow myself to plead the com- 
\ mon excuse of idle correspondents, and esteem it a sufilcient 
SO^reason for not wnting, that I have nothing to write about, I 
certainly should not write now. But I have so often found, 
on similar occasions, when a great penujy of matter has 
seemed to threaten me with an utter impossibility of hatch- 
ing a letter, that nothing is necessary but to put pen to 
paper, and go on, in order to conquer all difficulties,— that, 
availing myself of past experience. I now begin with a most 
assured persuasion, that sooner or later, ondF> idea naturally 
suggesting another, I shall come to a most prosperous con- 
cluffloi.* * 

30 Tn the last Review, X mean in the last but one, I saw 
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Johnson's critique upon Prior and Pope. I am bound to 
acquiesce in his opinion of the latter, because it has always 
been my own. I could never agree with those who preferred 
himdio Dtyden ; nor with others, (I have known such, and 
persons of taste and discernment too,) who could not allow 
hftn to be a poet at all. * He was certainly a mechanical 
maker of verses, and in every line he ever wrote, we see 
indubitable marks of the most indefatigable industry and 
labour. Writers who find it necessary to make such 
strenuous and painful exertions, are generally as phlegmatic 10 
as they are correct ; but Pope was, in this respect, exempted 
from the common lot of authors of that class. With the 
unwearied application of a plodding Flemish painter, who 
draws a shrimp with the most minute exactness, he had all 
the genius of one of the first masters. Never, I believe, were 
such talents and such drudgery united. But I admire 
Dryden moat, who has succeeded by mere dint of genius, 
and in spite of a laziness and carelessness almost peculiar to 
^himself. His faults are numberless, but so are his beauties. * 
His faults are those of a^^great man, and his beauties are such, 20 
(at teast sometimes,) as Pope, with all his toudbing and 
retouching, could never equal So far, therefore, I have no 
quarrel with Johnson. 3ut I cannot subscribe to what he 
says ol Prior. In the first place, though my memory may fail 
me, 1 do not i^scolTect that he takes any notice of his 
Solomon ; in my mind the best poem, whether we consider 
the subject of it, or the execution, that he ever wrote. In 
the next place, he condemns him. for introducing Venus and 
Cupid into his love-verses, and concludes it impossible his 
passion could be sincere, because when he would express it 30 
he^has recourse to f^bjes. But when Prior wrote, those 
deities were not so obsolete as now. His contemporary . 
writers, and that succeeded him, did not think them 
bensfatib their notice. Tibullus, hi reality, disbelieved their 
existence as much as we do ; yet Ttbulhis is allowed to be 
the prince of all poetical^ inamomtos, iiiough he meurions 
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them in almost every page. There is a fasMon In these 
things whidi the Doctor seems to have forgottem Butf, 
^bat shall we say of his old fusty-rusty remark upon 
and Emma ? I agree with him, that morally considered both 
the knight and Ms lady are bad characters, and that each 
exhibits an example which ought not to be followed. The 
man dissembles in a way that would have justified ^ 
woman had shd*" renounced him ; and resolfes to 

follow him at the expense of delicacy, an^^eyen 
10 modesty itself. But when the critic calls it a duH d^llgue, 
who but a critic will believe him ? There are few readera of 
poetry of either sex, in this country, who cannot remember 
how that enchanting piece lias bewitched them, who do not 
know, that instead of finding it tedious, they have been so 
delighted with the romantic turn of it, as to have overlooked 
all its defects, and to have given it a consecrated place iu 
their memories, without ever feeling it a burthen. I wonder 
almost, that, as the Bacchanals served Orpheus, the boys and 
girls do not tear this husky, dry commentator limb from 
20 limb, in resentment of such an injury done to their darling 
poet. 1 admire Jolinson as a man of great erudition and 
sense ; but when he sets himself uj) for a judge of writers 
upon the subject of love, a passion which I suppose he never 
felt in his life, he might as well thin^ him$^ qualified to 
pronounce upon a treatise on horsemanship, or tlie art of 
fortification. 

The next packet I receive will bring me, I imagine, the 
last proof sheet of my volume, which will consist of about 
three hundred and fifty pages honestly printed. > My public 
30 entrie therefore is not far distant. 

Had we known that the last cheeses were naught}* wo 
would not have sent you thew. Your mother has however 
enquired for and found a better daily, whiclf nmaiif shaU l 
furnish you with cheese another year.,---YourS, y. U 
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TO HRS. JiBWTON, 

Nov. 23, 1782, 

My dear MADAH-^-The soles with which you favoured 
IIS w«fe Remarkably fine. Accept our thanks for them ; 
thanks likewise for the trouble you take in vending my 
pdfemSj and still more for* the interest you 'take in their 
success; My authorship is undoubtedly pleased when I hear 
that they are approved either by the great or the small ; but 
bo be approved by the great) as Horace observed many years 
Eigo, is fame indeed. Having met with encouragement, I 
Bonsequently wish to write again ; but wishes are a very 
amall part of the qualifications necessary for such a purpose. 10 
Many a man who has succeeded tolerably well in his first 
attempt, has spoiled all by the second. But it just.occurs to 
me that 1 told yoii so once before, and if my memory had 
served me with the intelligence a minute sooner, 1 would not 
have repeated the observation now. 

The winter sots in with great severity. The rigour of the 
season, and the advanced price of grain, are very threatening 
bo the poor. It is well with those that can feed upon a 
promise, and ivrap themselves up warm in the robe of salva- 
tion. A good fiore-ride and a well-spread table are but very 20 
indifferent substitutes for these better accommodations ; so 
very, indifferent, that I would gladly exchange them both, for 
the rags and the unsatisfied hunger of the poorest creature 
that looks forward with ho^ to a better world, and weeps 
tears of joy in the midst of penxuy and distress. What a 
world is this 1 How myj^teriously governed, and, in appear<* 
ance left to itself. One man, having squandered’ thousands 
at a gaming-table, finds it convenient to travel ; gives his 
estdte to somebody to manage for him ; amuses himself a few 
yea^m ,in tVance and Italy ; returns, perhaps, wiser than he 30 
went,: having squired knowledge which, but for his follies, 
he never have acquired ; i^in makes a splendid figure 
at hoioe, shines in the senate, governs bis country «as its 
tninii^r, Is admired {or«his abilities, and, if successful, 
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adored, at least by a party. When he dies he is pra^ised as 
a demi'god, and his monument records every thing but hiy 
vices. The exact contrast of such a picture is to be found in 
many cottages at Olney. 1 have no need to describe (hem ; 
you know the cliaracters I mean. They love God, they trust 
him, they pray to him in secret, and though he meane^ to 
reward them openly, the day of recompense is delayed, jn 
the mean time they suffer every thin g infirmity ^knd 
poverty can infiict upon them. Wbawouxd suspect^ that 
10 has not a spiritual eye to discern it, that the fine gentibman 
was one whom his Maker had in abhorrence, and the wretch 
last-mentioned, dW to him as the apple of his eye? It is 
no wonder that the world, who are not in the secret, find 
themselves obliged, some of them, to doubt a Providence, 
and others, absolutely to deny it, when almost all the real 
virtue there is in it, is to be found living and dying in a 
state of neglected obscurity, and all the vices of othersN 
cannot exclude them from the privilege of worship and 
honour 1 But behind the curtain the matter is explained ; 
20 very little, however, to the satisfaction of the great. 

If you ask me why I have written thus, and to you especi- 
ally, to whom there was no need to write thus, 1 can only 
reply, that having a letter to wifte, and no news to com- 
municate, 1 picked up the firat subject I found, and pursued 
it as far as was convenient for my purpose. 

Mr. Newton and I are of one mind on the subject of 
patriotism. Our dispute was no sooner begun than it ended.. 
It Vould be well, perhaps, if, when two disputants begin to 
engage, their friends would hurry each into a separate chaise, 
30 aqd order them to opposite points of Che compass. Let one 
travel twenty mRes east ; the other as many west ; thesi let 
them write their opinions by the post Much Altercation 
and chafing of the spirit would be prevented ; th^ would 
" sooner come to a right understanding, end miming away 
from.eech other, would carry on the combat more judidpusly, 
in exact proportion to the distaupe. 
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My love to thut gentleman, if you please ; aod tell him, 
that, like him, though 1 love my country, I hate its follies 
and its sins, and had rather see it scourged in mercy, than 
judicially hardened by prosperity. 

Mrs. Unwin is not very well, but better than she has been. 
Shh adds her love to botL— sYours, my dear Madam, as ever, 

Wm. Cowpbr. 


TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 

Dec. 7, 1782. 

’ My dear Friend — ^At seven o’clock this evening, being 
the seventh of Pecember, I imagine I see you in your box 
at the coffee-house. No doubt the waiter, as ingemous and 10 
adroit as his predecessors were before him, raises the teapot 
^to the ceiling with his right hand, while in his left the teacup 
descending almost to the floor, receives a limpid stream ; 
limpid in its descent, but no sooner has it reached its des- 
tination, than frothing and foaming to the view, it becomes 
a roaring syllabub. This is the nineteenth winter since 1 
saw you in this situation ; and if nineteen more pass over 
me before 1 die, I shall* still remember a circumstance we 
have often laughed at. 

How different is (he complexion of your evenings and 20 
caine l-^yours, apont amid the ceaseless hum that proceeds 
from the inside of fifty noisy and busy periwigs ; mine, by 
a domestic fireside, in a retreat as silent as retirement can 
make it ; where no noise is made but what we make for our 
own amusement. Fdr instance, here are two rustics, and 
your humble servant in company. One of the ladies ha& 
been playing on the harpsichord, while I, with the other, 
-^have been playing at battledore and shuttlecock. A little 
dog, in the mean time, bowling under the diair of the former, 
performed, in the vocal way, to admiration. This entertain- 30 
ment ever, I began my letter, and having nothing more 
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important to Gmnmimicate, have given yen an accpnnt of it 
I jknow yon love dearly to be idle, when you can find to 
importunity to be so ; but as such opportunities are rs^ 
with you, I thought it possible that a short descriptito of 
the idleness I enjoy might give you pleasure. The happiness 
we cannot call our own, we y^ seem to possess, whikf' we 
(^mpathise with our friends who can. ' 

The papers tdl me that peace is at M nji and the:^ is at 
a great distance ; that the siege of is abandoned, 

10 and that it is to be still continued. It is happy fo^^^ that 
though I love my country, I have but little curiosity. There 
was a time when these contradictions would have distressed 
me, but 1 have learnt by experience that it is best for little 
people like myself to be patient, and to wait till time affords 
the intelligence which no speculations of theirs can ever 
furnish. 

I thank you for a fine cod with oysters, and hope that er0^ 
long, 1 shall have to thank you for procuring me Elliott’s 
meidicines. Every time 1 feel the least uneasiness in either 
20 eye, I tremble lest, my ^Esculapius being departed, my 
infallible remedy should be lost for ever. Adieu. My 
respects to Mrs. HilL— Tours, faithfully, Wm. Oowma. 


TO THS EBV. WILLIAM UnwiN. 

Jan, 19,1783. 

Mt b£AR William — Not to retaliate, but for want of 
opportunity, I have delayed writing. From a scene of the 
most uninterrupted retirement, we hat'e parsed at once into 
a state of constant engagement ; not that^our society is much 
multiplied,— the addition of an individual has made all this 
difference. Lady Austen an^ ^ P^ss pur«lays altemately^ 
at each other’s chateau. In the morning I walk with one or 
30 other <^f the ladies, and in the afternoon wind thread. Thus 
did Hercules, and thus pxnbably ^did Samson, and thus do I ; 
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and wefe botlf ihoee heroes living, 1 should not fear to 
challenge them to a trial of skill in that business, or doubt 
to beat them both. As to killing lions, and other amuse- 
ments^of lhat kind, with which they were so delighted, I 
should be their humble servant, and beg to be excused. 

Having no frank, 1 canifot send you Mr. Smith’s two 
let^rs as I intended. We corresponded as long as the 
occasion required, and then ceased. Charmed with his good 
sense, politeness, and liberality to the poor, 1 was indeed 
ambitious of continuing a correspondence with him, and told 10 
him so. Perhaps I had done more prudently had I never 
proposed it. But warm hearts are not famous for wisdom, 
and mine ‘was too warm to be very considerate on such an 
occasion. 1 have not heard from him since, and have long 
given up all expectation of it. 1 know he is too busy a man 
to have leisure for me, and ought to have recollected it 
itfooner. He found time to do much good, and to employ us 
as his agents in doing it^ and that might have satisfied me. 
Though laid under the strictest injunfetions of secrecy, bdjbh 
^y him, and by you on his behalf, I consider myself as under 20 
no obligation to ^nceal from you the remittances he made. 
Only, in my turn, I beg leave to request secrecy on your 
part, because, intimate as you are with him, and highly as be 
values you, I cannot yet be sure that the communication 
would please him, his delicacies on this subject being as 
singular as his benevolence. He sent forty pounds, twenty 
at a time. Olney has not had such a friend this many a day ; 
nor has there been an instance at any time of a few poor 
families so effectually relieved, or so completely encouraged 
to the purduit of that ffoneet industry by which, their debts 30 
bein^ paid, and the parents and children comfortably cloibed, 
they are now enabled to maintain themselves. Their labour 
was ali^t in vak before,* but now it answers; it earns them 
bread, and all their other wants are plmitifully supplied. 

— Toarai my dW friend, ; W» 
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TO THU RBV. JOHN NEWTON. 


\ Jaa. 26, 1783. 

Mt dear Friend— It is reported among persons the 
best inteiligence at Olney — ^the barber, the schoolmaster, and 
the dnimmer of a corps quar^ed at this place, that the 
belligerent powers are at last reconciled, the articles of the 
treaty adjusted, and that peace is at the doOf^c^^I saw thja ^ 
morning, at nine o’clock, a group of about twelve figur^e 
very closely engaged in a conference, as 1 suppose, upon the 
same subject. The scene of consultation was a blacksmith’s 
shed, very comfortably screened from the wind, and directly 
10 opposed to the morning sun. Some held their hands behind 
them, sqme had them folded across their bosom, and others 
had thrust them into their breeches pockets. Every man’s 
posture bespoke a pacific turn of mind ; but the distance 
being too great for their words to reach me, nothing trans?^ 
pired. I am willing, however, to hope that the secret will 
not be a secret long, arid that you and I, equally interested 
in the event, though not, perhaps, equally well-iuformerf, 
shall soon have an opportunity to rejoice in the completion 
of it. The powers of Europe have clashed with each other 
20 to a fine purpose ; that the Americans, at length declared 
independent, may keep themselves so, if they can ; and that 
what the parties, who have thought proper to dispute upon 
that point, have wrested from each other in the course of 
the conflict, may be, in the issue of it, restored to the proper 
owner. Nations may be guilty of a conduct that would 
render an individual infamous for ever ; and yet carry their 
heads high, talk of their gloiy, and dSgpise their neighbours. 
Your opinions and mine, I mean our political ones, ai« not 
exactly of a piece, yet I cannot think otherwise upon this 
30 subject than I have always done. England, more, perhaps, 
through the fault of her generals, than her council^ has in 
some instances acted with a spirit of cruel animosity she was 
never chargeable with till now. . But this is the womt ^at 
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can be said. On the other hand, the Americans, who, if they 
had contented themselves with a struggle for lawful liberty, 
would have deserved applause, seem to me to have incurred 
the gx^lt o^parricide, by renouncing their parent, by making 
her ruin their favourite object, and by associating themselves 
with her worst enemy, for the accomplishment of their pur- 
pose. France, and of course Spain, have acted a treacherous, 
a thievish part. They have stolen America from England, 
and whether they are able to possess themselves of that 
jewel or not hereafter, it was doubtless what they intended. 10 
Holland appears to me in a meaner light than any of them. 
They quarrelled with a friend for an enemy’s sake. The 
French led them by the nose, and the English have thrashed 
them for suffering it. My views of the contest being, and 
having been always such, I have consequently brighter hopes 
for England than her situation some time since seemed to 
^i^stify. Bhe is the only injured party. America may, 
perhaps, call her the aggressor ; but if she were so, .America 
has not only repelled tbe injury, but done a greater. As’ to 
tlie rest, if perfidy, treachery, avarice, and ambition, can 20 
prove their cause to have been a rotten one, those proofs are 
found upon them. I think, therefore, that whatever scourge 
may be prepared for Englknd, on some future day, her ruin 
is not yet to be expected. 

Acknowledge, now, that I am worthy of a place under the 
shed I described, and that I should make no small figure 
among the quidmmcs of Olney. 

I wish the society you have formed may prosper. Your 
subjects will he of greater importance, and discussed with 
more su^dency. The %arth is a grain of sand, but the spirit- 30 
ual interests of man are commensurate with the heavjens. 

Fray remind Mr. Bull, who has too much genius to have a 
good memory, that he has an account to settle for Mrs. 
Unwin with her grocer, and give our love to him. Accept 
for yourself and Mrs. Newton your just share of thq eame 
commodity, with our united^thanks for a veiy fine beirel of 
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oysters. This, indeed, is rather commending the barrel than 
its contents. I should say, therefore, for a barrel of very 
fine oysters.— Yonrs, my dear friend, as ever, W. C 


TO THE REV. WILLIAM BULL. 

/ June 3, 1768. 

Mt dear Eribnd — M y greenhouse, fronted with myri'les, 
and where I hear nothing but the pattering of a fine sBower 
and the sound of distant thunder, wants only the fumes of 
your pipe to make it perfectly delightful. Tobacco was not 
known in the golden age. So much the worse for the 
golden age. This age of iron, or lead, would be insup- 
10 portable without it ; and therefore we may reasonably 
suppose that the happiness of those better days would 
have been much improved byvthe use of it, -We hope tha^ 
you and your son are perfectly recovered. The season has 
been most unfavourable to animal life ; and I, who am 
merely animal, have suffered much by it. . ® 

Though I should be glad to write, I write little or nothing. 
The time for such fruit is not yet come ; bnt I expect it, and 
I wish for it. I want amusemeift ; and, deprived of that, 
have none to supply the place of it. I send you, however, 
20 according to my promise to send you d^ery thing, two stanzas, 
composed at the request of Lady Austen. She wanted words 
to a tune she much admired, and I gave her these on Peace. 

* —Yours, W. C. 


TO THE RI^V. WILLIAM UNWIK. 

Jw % 1788. 

Kt dear William— Out severest winter, cominrmly called 
the spring, is now over, and 1 find myself seated in .^y 
favourite recess, the greenhoui^ Jjx such a situation, so 
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KiJent, so shady, where do huma.n foot is heard, and where 
only my myrtles presume to peep in at the window, you may 
suppose I have no intemiption to complain of, and that my 
thoughiifl are perfectly at my command. But the beauties of 
the spot are themselves an interruption ; my attention is 
eall^ upon by those very myntles, by a double row of grass 
pinks just beginning to blossom, and by a bed of beans 
already in bloom ; and you are to consider it, if you please, 
as no small proof of my regard, that though you have so 
many powerful rivals, I disengage myself from them all, and 10 
devote this hour entirely to you. 

You are not acquainted with tl^e Ilev. Mr. Bull, of New- 
port ; perhaps it is as well for you that you are not. You 
would regret still more than you do, that there are se many 
miles interposed between m He spends part of the day 
with us to-morrow. A diss^tei^, but a liberal one ; a man 
letters and of genius ; ma^er of a fine imagination, or 
rather not master of it,— an , imagination which, when l,ie 
finds himself in the company he loves, and can confide in, 
runs away with him into such fields of speculation, as amuse 20 
and enliven every other imagination that has the happiness 
to be of the party. At other times he has a tender and 
delicate sort of melancholy*ih his disposftion, not less agree- 
able in its way. No men are better qualified for companions 
in such a world as this, than men of such a temperament. 
Every scene of life has two sides, a dark and a bright one, 
and the mind that has an equal mixture of melancholy and 
vivacity is best of all qualified for the contemplation of 
either ; it can be lively without levity, and pensive without 
dejection. Such a man is* Mr. Bull. But — he smokes 30 

, tobaccoi Nothing is perfect, — 

€st ah mini 

Farte beatum. , 

I find that your friend Mr. I^tche ha® lost his cause , 
and more mortifying still, has lost it by a single voice, ®jad 
I been a peer, he should have been secure of mine : for l am 
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persuaded that if conditional presentations were in fashion, 
and if every minister held his benefice, as the judges their 
office, upon the terms of quctmdiu hem se gmerit, it would be 
l)etter for the cause of religion, and more for the hmiour of 
the Establishment. There ought to be discipline some- 
where ; and if the Bishops will not exercise it, I do not see 
wliy lay patrons should have their hands tied. If I remem- 
ber your state of the case, (and I nevito;d>eard it stated but 
by you,) my reflections upon it are pertinent. It is however 
10 long since we talked about it, and I may possibly miscon- 
ceive it at present : if so, they go for nothing. I understand 
that he presented upon condition, that if the parson proved 
immoral or negligent, he should have liberty to call upon 
him eitlier for his resignation or the penalty. If I am wrong, 
correct me. 

On the other side I send yoh a something, a song if you 
please, composed last Thursday*—the incident happened tht>^, 
d^y before.— Yours, W. Q 


TO THE BEV. JOHN NEWTON. 

July 27, 1783. 

Mt dear Friend — You cannot have more pleasure in 
20 receiving a letter from me, than I should find in writing it, 
were it not almost impossible in such a place to fin4 
suj^ect. 

I live in a world abounding with incidents, upou which 
many grave, and perhaps some profitable observations might 
be made; but those incidents never reaching my unfortunate 
ears, both the entertaining natrative and the reflecfliion it 
might suggest are to me annihilated and lost. 1 lo9k back 
to the past week, and say, what did it produce ? I ask 
same question of the week preceding, aiW duly receive the 
30 same answer from both, — nothing ! — -A situation like thisy 
in which I am as unknown to the world, as I am i^oriuit 
of all that passes in it, in which I have, nothing to do but to 
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think, would exactly suit me, were my subjects of meditation 
as agreeable as my leisure is uninterrupted My passion for 
retirement is not at all abated, after so many years spent in 
the most sequestered state, but rather increased ; — a circum- 
stance I should' esteem wonderful to a degree not to be 
accounted for, considering the condition of my mind, did I 
not know, that we think as we are made to think, and of 
course approve and prefer, as Providence, who appoints the 
bounds of our habitation, chooses for us. Thus am I both 
free and a prisoner at the same time. The world is before me ; 10 
1 am not shut up in the Bastille ; there arc no moats about 
my castle, no locks upon my gates, of which I have not the 
key ; — but an invisible, uncontrollable agency, a local attach- 
ment, an inclination more forcible than I ever felt, even to 
the place of my birth, serves me for prison- walls, and for 
bounds which I cannot pass. In former years I have known 
^rrow, and before I had ever tasted of spiritual trouble. 
The effect was an abhorrence of the scene in which 1 had 
sijffered so much, and a weariness of those objects which I 
h^ so long looked at with an eye of despondency and 20 
dejection. But it is otherwise with me now. The same 
cause subsisting, and in a much more powerful degree, fails 
to produce its natural effect. The very stones in the garden- 
walls are my intimate jLcquaintance. 1 should miss almost 
the minutest object, and be disagreeably affected by its 
removal, and am persuaded that were it possible I could 
leave this incommodious nook for a twelvemonth, I sliould 
return to it again with rapture, and be transported with the 
sight of objects which to all the world beside would be at 
least indifferent ; some of them perhaps, such as the ragged 30 
thatch%hd the tottering walls of the neighbouring cottages, 
disgusting. But so it is, and it is so, because here is to be 
my abode^ and be(&use such is the appointment of Sim that 
mo in it. — 

TsU ierm'um ndki prteUr manes 

Anffutus ridei, ^ 
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It is the place of all the world I love the most, not for any 
happiness it affords me, but because here I can be miserable 
with most convenience to myself and with the least dis- 
turbance to others. 

You wonder, and (I dare say) unfeippiedly, because you do 
not think yourself entitled to such praise, that I prefer /our 
style, as an historian, to that of the two most renowned^" 
writers of history the present day has segi ^ .^jphat you fh^y 
-not suspect me of having said more than Wy real opii\ion 
10 will warrant, I will tell you why. In your style I se^^no 
afiFectation. In every line of theirs I see nothing else. They 
disgust me always, Robertson with his pomp and his strut, 
and Gibbon with his finical and French manners. You are 
as corr^t as they. You express yourself with as much pre- 
cision. Your words are ranged with as much propriety, but 
you do not set your periods to a tune. They discover a 
perpetual desire to exhibit themselves to advantage, whereis-^ 
your subject engrosses you. They sing, and you say; which, 
as history is a thing to be said, and not sung, is, in my 
30 judgement, very much to your advantage A writer that 
despises their tricks, and is yet neither inelegant nor in- 
harmonious, proves himself, by that single circumstance, a 
man of superior judgement and ability to them both. You 
have my reasons. I honour a manly character, in which 
good sense, and a desire of doing good, are the predominant 
features ; — but afiectatiou is an emetic, W, C, 


TO THE REV, WILLIA^ UNWIN. 

August 4,^783. 

Mt DEAR William— I feel myself Sensibly obliged by the 
interest you take in the success of my ^oductions. Your 
ieelings upon the subject are such as I should have myself, 
BO had^han opportunity of callhig Johnson aside to nmke the 
'enquiry you purpose. But I am pjretty well prepar^ for' 
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the worst, and so long as I have the opinion of a few capable 
judges in m}' favour, and am thereby convinced that J have 
neither disgraced myself nor my subject, shall not feel 
myself disposed to any extreme anxiety about the sale. To 
aim with success at tlie spiritual good of mankind, and to 
became popular by writing bn scriptural .subjects, were an 
unreasonable ambition, even for a poet to entertain, in days 
like these. Verse may have many charms, but has none 
powerful enough to conquer the aversion of a dissii)ated age , 
to such instruction. Ask the question therefore boldly, and 10 
be not mortified even tliough he should shake his head, and 
drt>p his chin ; for it is no more than we have reason to 
expect. We will lay the fault upon the vice of the times, 
and we will acquit the poet. ^ 

I am glad you were pleased with my Latin ode, and indeed 
with my English dirge, as mpeh as I was myself. The tune 
^ idid me under a disadvantage, obliging me to write in 
Alexandrines ; which I suppose would suit no ear but a 
French^ one ; neither did I intend any thing more than that 
tTie subject and the words should be sufficiently accom- 20 
modated to the music. The ballad is a species of poetry, I 
believe, peculiar to this country, equally adapted to tlie 
drollest and the most tragfbal subjects. Simplicity and ease 
are its proper characteristics. Our forefathers excelled in 
it ; but we moderps have lost the art. It is observed, that 
. we have few good English odes. But to make amends, we 
liave many excellent ballads, not inferior perhaps in true 
" ^poetical merit to . some of the very best odes that the Greek 
or Latin languages have to boast of. It is a soil; of com- 
position J was ever foild of, and if graver matters had not 30 
' called* me another way, should have addicted myself to it 
more than to any other. I inherited a taste for it from 
my father, who^ succeeded well in it himself, and who 
lived at a time ^hen the best pieces in that way were pro- 
duced. What can be prettier than Ga/s ballad, or gather 
Swift^$, Arbuthnoi’s, Pope^s, and Gay's, in the Wliat do ye 
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call it — “ ’Twas when the seas were roaring ? ” I have been 
well informed that they all contributed, and that the most t 
celebrated association of clever fellows this country ever saw 
did. not think it beneath them to unite their stren^hand 
abilities in the composition of a song. The success however 
answered to their wishes, and our puny days will never 
produce such another. The ballads that Bourne has t!uzM(r 
lated, beautiful in themselves, are stiU i^ n ^ ^ eautifnl M ^^is 
version of tliem, infinitely surpassing, in my judgement, all 
10 that Ovid or Tibullus have left behind them. They are^ite 
as elegant, and far more touching and pathetic than the 
lenderest strokes of either. 

XSo much for ballads, and ballad writers. A worthy sub- 
ject,” you will say, “for a man whose head might be filled with 
better filings ; ” — and it is filled with better things, but to so 
ill a purpose, that I thrust into it all manner of topics that 
may prove more amusing ; as for instance, I have two gold- 
finches, which in the summer occupy the greenhouse. A few ' 
days since, being employed in cleaning out their cages, I 
20 placed that which I had in hand upon the talkie, while the 
other hung against the wall : the windows and the doors stood 
wide open. I went to fill the fountain at the pump, and on 
my return was not a little surprised to find a goldfinch 
sitting on the top of the cage I had been cleaning, and 
singing to and kissing the goldfinch^ within. I approached 
him, and he discovered no fear; still nearer, and he dis- 
covered none. I advanced my hand towards him, and he 
took: no notice of it. 1 seized him, and supposed 1 had 
caught a new bird, but casting my eye upon the other cage 
30 perceived my mistake. Its inhabitant, during my absence, 
had contrived to find an opening, where the wire had j;>een a 
little bent, and made no other use of the escape it afforded 
him, than to salute his friend, and to converse with him more 
intimately than he had done before. I returned him to his 
propey mansion, but in vain. In less than a minute he had 
thrust his little person through the aperture again, and again 
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perched upon his neighbour’s cage, kissing him, as at the 
first, and singing, as if transported with the fortunate ad- 
venture. I could not but respect such friendship, as for the 
sake qf its gratification had twice declined an opportunity to 
be free, and, consenting to their union, resolved that for the 
future one cage should hold*them both. I am glad of such 
incidents ; for at a pinch, and when 1 need entertainment, 
the versification of tliem serves to divert me. — Yours ever, 

W. C. 


TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

Sept. 29, 1788. 

My dear William — We are sorry that you and your 10 
household partake so largely of the ill eftects of this un- 
healthy season. Yoti are happy however in having hitherto 
Escaped the epidemic fever, which has prevailed much in 
this part of the kingdom, and carried many off. Your 
mother and I are well. After more than a fortnight’s 
Tndisposition, which slight appellation is quite adequate to 
the description of all I suffered, I am at length restored by a 
grain or two of emetic t artar. It is a tax I generally pay in 
autumn. By this time, *1 hope, a purer ejher than we 
have seen for months, and these brighter suns than the 20 
summer had to boast* have cheered your spirits, and made 
your existence more comfortable. We are rational ; but we 
are animal too, and therefore subject to the infiuences of the 
weather. Tlie cattle in the fields show evident sympt^jras of 
lassitude and disgust in an unpleasant season ; and we, their 
lords and masters, atre Constrained to sympathize with them ; 
the (Mily difference between us is, that they know not the 
cau&e of their dejection, and we do,— but, for our humiliation, 
are equally at a^loss to cure it. Upon this account I have 
sometimes wished myself a p ^osoph er. Bow happy, in 30 
comparison with myself, does tEe sagaciouii investi^tor of 
nature seem, whose fancy is ever employed in the iiiyention 
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of and hia reason in the support of them ! While 

he is accounting for the origin of the, winds, he has no leisure ^ 
to attend to their influence upon himself ; and while he 
considers what the sun is made of, forgets that he l^^s not 
shone for a month. One project indeed supplants another. 
The v^rtic eB of Descartes gave' way to the gravitation*^ of 
Newton, and this again is threatened by the electrical fluid 
of a modem. One generation blows and the^naxt 

breaks them. But in the mean time your' philosopheif jis a 
10 hajjpy man. He escapes a thousand inquietudes to which 
the indolent are shbject, and finds his occupation, whether 
it be the pursuit of a butterfly, or a demonstration, the 
wholesomest exercise in the world. As he proceeds^ he 
applaud{| himself. His discoveries, though , eventually per- 
haps they prove but* dreams, are to him realities. The 
world gaze at him, as he doe» at new plienomena in the 
heavens, and perhaps understand him as little. But thiS 
does not prevent their praises, nor at all disturb him in the 
enjoyment of that self-complacence, to which his imaginary 
20 success entitles him. He wears his honours while he livesj' 
and if another strips them off when he has been dead a 
century, it is no great matter ; he can then make shift 
.without them. 

I have said a great deal upon this subject, and know not 
what it all amounts to, I did not intend a syllable of it 
when I began. But c ui^ente cal arno^ 1 stumbled upon, it. 
My end is to amuse myself and you. The former of these 
two points is secured. I shall be happy if I do not miss 
the latter, 

30 By the way, what is your opinion "of these air-balloon s ? 

I am quite charmed with the discovery' Is it not poisible 
(do you suppose) to convey such a quantity of inflamihable 
air into the stomach and abdomen, that thfe philosopher, flo 
, longer gra ^itatiDg to a ^ egntre, shall ascend hy his own 
oompai^t-tive levity, and never stop till he has reached the 
medium exactly in equiUhrio with himself i May not 
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by tli6 help of a pasteboard rudder, attached to his pos- 
teriorsi 'steer himself in that pujgii-filfiBaspt with ease; and 
again by a slow and gradual discharge of his aerial contents, 
recof^er his former tendency to the earth, and descend 
without the smallest danger or inconvenience? These things 
ate worth inquiry ; and (I dare say) they will be inquired 
after as they deserve. Tlie pmam non komini data; are 
likely to bo less regretted than they were ; and perliaps a 
flight of academicians and a covey of fine ladies may be no 
uncommon spectacle in the next generation. A letter which 10 
appeared in the public prints last week convinces me, that 
the learned are not without hopes of some such improve- 
ment upon this discovery. The author is a sensible and 
ingenious man, and under a reasonable apprehension that 
the ignorant may feel themselves inclined to laugh upon a 
subject that aflects himself with the utmost seriousness, 

* with much good manners and maiiagement bespeaks their 
patience, suggesting many good consequences that may 
result from a course of experiments upon this machine, • 
and amongst others, that it may be of use in ascertaining 20 
the^ shape of continents and islands, and the face of wide- 
extended and far distant countries ; an end not to be hoj)ed 
for, unless by these mSans of extraordinary elevation the 
' human prospect may be immensely enlarged, and the philo- 
sopher, exalted to Ihe skies, attain a view of the whole 
hemispliere at once. But whether he is to ascend by the 
mere inflation of his person, as, hinted above, or whether in 
a sort of bandbox, supported upon balloons, is not yet 
apparent, nor (f suppose) even in his own idea perfectly 
decided.— Yours, m/dear William, W. 0. SO 


TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 

Oct. 20, 1783. . 

I snoHLH not have been thus long silent, had IJcnown' 
with certainty where a letter of mine might find you. Your 
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eammer eicursions however are now at an end, and address- 
ing a line to you in the oeniare of the busy scene in which 
you spend your winter, I am pretty sure of my mark. 

I see the winter approaching without much congem, 
though a passionate lover of fine weather and the pleasant 
scenes of summer ; but the long •evenings have their cona- 
forts too, and there is hardly to be found upon ihe 
earth, I suppose, so snug a creature as a^pjj^lishman 
his fireside in the winter. I mean however.an Englishm^ 
10 that lives in the country, for in London it is not very hasy 
to avoid intrusion. 1 have two ladies to read to, sometimes 
more, but never less. At present we are cir fin^^navlgn-tiTifi 
th^ globe, and I find the old story with which T amused 
myself some years since, through the great felicity of a 
memory not very retentive, almost new. I am however 
sadly at a loss for Cook’s voyage, can you send it ? I shall 
be glad of Foster’s too. These together will make the win- 
ter pass merrily, and you will much oblige me. W, C. 


TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. 

Nov. 30, 1788. 

My dear Friend — I have neither long visits to pay nor 
20 to receive, nor ladies to spend hours in telling me^^hat which 
might be told in five minutes,’ yet often find myself obliged 
to be an economist of time, imd to make the most of a short 
opportunity. Let our station be as retired as it may, there 
is no want of playthings and avocations, Wr much need to 
seek them, in this world of ours. Buaii^ss, or what presents 
itself to us, under that imposing character^ will find us eut, 
even in the stillest retreat, and plead its importance, how- 
ever trivial in reality, as a just demsj^ upomour attentafm. 
It is wonderful how by means of such real br seemll^ 
my time is stolen away. . I have just time to 
observe that time is short, and by the lame I have msde #te 
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observation, time is gone. 1 have wondered in former days 
at the patienoe of the Antediluvian world ; that they could 
endure a life almost millenary, with so little variety as seems 
to l^ve fallen to their share. It is probable that they had 
much fewer employments than we. Their affairs lay in a 
narrower compass ; theif libraries were indifferently fur- 
nished ; philosophical researches were carried on with much 
less industry and acuteness of penetration, and fiddles, per- 
haps, were not even invented. How then could seven or eight 
hundred years of life be supportable ? I Imve asked this 10 
question formerly, and been at a loss to resolve it ; but I 
think I can answer it now. I will suppose myself born a 
thousand years before Noah was bom or thought of. 1 rise 
with the sun ; I worship ; I prepare my breakfast swallow 
a bucket of goat’s milk, and a dozen good sizeable cakes. I 
fasten a new string to my bow, and my youngest boy, a lad 
' of about thirty years of age, having played with my arrows 
till he has stript off all the feathers, 1 find myself obliged to 
repair them. The morning is thus spent in preparing for ’ 
the chase, and it is become necessary that I should dine. 1 20 
dig up my roots ; I wash them ; I boil them ; 1 find them 
not done enough, I boil them again ; my wife is angry ; we 
dispute ; we settle tbe floint ; but in the mean time the fire 
goes outj and must he kindled again. All this is very amus- 
ing. 1 hunt ; I bring home the prey ; with the skin of it 1 
mend an old coat, or J make a new one. By this time the 
day is far spent ; I feel myself fatigued, and retire to rest. 
Thus, what with tilling the ground and eating the fruit of it, 
himting and walking, and running, and mending old clothes, 
and sleeping and risfhg again, I can suppose an inhabitant of 30 
the# pyhnwval world so much occupied, as to sigh over the 
sbortuess' of life, and to find at the end of many centuries, 
th# they had 1^1 slipt through his fingers, and wete passed 
awa^ like a shadow. What wonder then that 1, who live 
in a day of so much greater refinement, wh^ is so 
m^h more to be wanted, and wished^ and to bu enjoyed. 
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should feel myself now and tlien pinched in point of oppor- 
tunity, and at some loss for leisure to fill four sides of a 
sheet like this? Thus, however, it is, and if the ancient 
gentlemen to whom I have referred, and their complainfjs of 
the disproportion of time to the occasions they had for it,, 
will not seiTe me as an excuse, 1 must even plead guilty,^ 
and confess tliat I am often in haste, when I have no good^ 
reason for being so. 

This by way of introduction; now for my letter. 

10 Scott is desired by Mr, Be Coetlegoii to contribute to the 
Theological Review, of which, I suppose, that gentleman is a 
manager. He says he has insured your assistance, and at 
the same time desires mine, either in prose or verse. He did 
well to apf)ly to you, because you can afford him substantial 
help ; but as for me, had he known me better, he would 
never have, suspected me for a theologian, either in rhyme 
or otherwise. 

Lord Dartmouth’s Mr. Wright spent near two hours wildi 
me this morning ; a respectable old man, whom I always see 
20 with pleasure, both for his master’s sake and for his own. 
1 was glad to learn from him that his lordship has better 
health than he has enjoyed for some years. — Believe me, my 
dear friend, your afi'ectionate ' Wii, Cowpjsiu 


TO TH® BEV. WILLIAM TJNWIN. 

March 21, 17^4. 

Mt dear William — I thank you for the entertajnrjgnt 
you have afforded me, I often wish^lor a IrBrai^, often, 
regret my folly in selling a good collection ; but 1 haveoone 
in Essex. It is ^rather remote, indeed, too distant for 
Occasional reference ; but it serves the pui^ose of am^e- 
mMt, and a waggon being a very suitable vehicle for' an 
30 author., J. find myself commodiously supplied. “ Ijast night I 
n^de an end of reading Johnson’s Prefaces ; but the num}>er 
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of poets whom he has vouchsafed to chronicle being fifty- 
six, there must be "many with whose history I am not yet 
acquainted. These, or some of these, if it suits you to give 
them a part of your chaise, when you come, will be heartily 
welcome. I am very much the biographer's humble admirer. 
His uncommon share of *good sense, and his forcible ex- 
pression, secure to him that tribute from all his readers. 

He has a penetrating insight into character, and a happy 
talent of correcting the popular opinion, upon all occasions 
where it is erroneous ; and this he does with the boldness of 10 
a tnan who will think for himself, but, at the same time, 
with a justness of sentiment that convinces us he does not 
(lifier from others through affectation, but because he has a 
sounder judgement. This remark, liowever, has his narra- 
tive for its object, rather than his critical performance. In 
the latter, I -do not think him always just, when he departs 
from the general opinion. He finds no beauties in Milton's 
Lycidas. He pours contempt upon Prior, to such a degree, 
that were he really as undeserving of notice as he represents • 
him, he ought no longer to be numbered among the poets. iO 
These, indeed, are the two capital instances in which he has 
offended me. There are others less important, which I have 
not room to enumerate, and in which I am less confident 
that he is wrong. What suggested to him the thought that 
the Alma was written in imitation of Hudibras, 1 cannot 
conceive. In former years, they were both favourites of 
mine, and I often read them ; but never saw in them the 
least resemblance to each other ; nor do I now, except that 
they are composed in verse of the same measure. After all, 
it is a Hielancholy o1)servation, which it is impossible not to 30 
miike, ^ after having run through this aeries of poetical 
lives, that where there wore such shining talents, there 
shpuid be so little virtue. These luminaries of our country 
seem' to have been kindled into a brighter blaze thsm others, 
only that their spots might be more noticed ! So ^ftpeh can 
ni^uTe do for our intellectual part, and so littk for our 
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fully sensible of censure^ and yet how restless in provocation t 
To what mean artifices could Addison stoop, in hopes of 
injuring the reputation of his friend ! Savage, how sordidly - 
vicious, and the more condemned for the pains that are 
taken to palliate his vices. OffensWe as they appear tbrou^ 
a veil, how would they disgust without one. What a 
sycophant to the public taste was Dryden ; sinning against 
his feelings, lewd in his writings, though chasti^^li^is con- 
[ versation. I know not but one might search these eight 
volumes with a candle, as the prophet says, to find a man, 
and not find one, unless, perhaps, Arbuthnot w ere he . 

I shall begin Beattie this evening, anSTpropose to myself 
much satisfaction in reading him. In him, at least, I shall 
find a man whose faculties have now and then a^ glimpse 
from Heaven upon them ; — a man, not indeed in possession 
of much evangelical light, but faithful to what he has, and 
never neglecting an opportunity to use it. How much more 
respectable such a character, than that of thousands who 
} would call him blind, and yet have not the grace to practise 
half his virtues ! He, too, is a poet, and wrote the Minstrel. 
The specimens which I have seen of it pleased me much. If 
you have the whole, I should be glad to read it. I may, 
perhaps, since you allow me the liberty, indulge myself here 
and there with a marginal annotation, but shall not use 
that allowance wantonly, so as to deface the volumes. 

Your mother wishes you to buy for her ten yards and a 
half of yard- wide Irish, from two shillings to two shillings 
and sixpence per yard ; and my head will be equally obliged 
) to you for a hat, of which I enclosep a string that gives you 
the circumference. The depth of the crown must be fbur 
inches and one-eighth. Let it not be a round slouch, which 
I abhor, but a smart w elLoock ed fashionable ai&ir. A 
fashionable hat likewise for your mother ; a black one if 
they are jyom, otherwise chip. — Yours, my dear William, 

w. a 
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TO THE BBV. JOHN NEWTON. 


March 29, 1784. 

DEAR Tbiend— It being his majesty’s pleasure that 
I should yet have another opportunity to write before he 
dissolves the pai'liament, l*avail myself of it with all possible 
alacrity. I thank you for yo ur last , which was not the less / ^ 
welcome for coming, like an extraordinary gazette, at a time 
when it was not expected 

As when the sea is uncommonly agitated, the water finds 
its way into creeks and holes of rocks, which in its calmer 
state it never i;ieaches, in like manner the effect of these 
turbulent times is felt even at Orchard side, where in 10 
general we live as undisturbed by the political element, as 
shrimps or cockles that have been accidentally deposited in 
some hollow beyond the water mark, by the usual dashing 
of the waves. We were sitting yesterday after dinner, the 
two ladies and myself, very composedly, and without the 
least apprehension of any such intrusion in our snug parlour, ' 
one lady knitting, the other netting, and the gentleman 
winding worsted, when to our ruispeakable surprise a mob 
appeared before the window ; a smart rap was heard at the ' 
door, the boys halloo’d,*and the maid announced Mr. Gren- 20 
ville. Puss was unfortunately let out of her box, so that 
the candidate, wit£ all his good friends at hia heels, was 
refused admittance at the grand entry, and referred to the 
back door, as the only possible way of approach. 

Candidates are creatures not very susceptible of affronts, 
and would rather, I suppose, climb in at a window, than be 
absolutely e;xcluded! In a minute, the yard, the kitchen, 
and the parlour, were filled. Mr, Grenvfile advancing to- 
ward me shook me by the hand with a degree of cordiality 
that was extrelbely seducing. As soon as he and as many 30 
more as conld find chairs were seated, he he§m to open the 
intent of his visit. I told him I had no vote, for wjiich he 
readily nave me credit I assured him I had no influence, 
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which he was not equally inclined to helieve, and the less, 
no doubt, l^cause Mr. Asbburner, the drapier, addrea&ing 
himself to me at this moment, informed me that I had a 
great deal. Supposing that 1 could ,uot be possessed of ^uch 
a treasure without knowing it, I ventured to confirm my first 
assertion, by saying, that if I had finy I was utterly at a 
to imagine where it could be, or wherein it consisted. Thus^. 
ended the conference. villa squo«it!lilihie by the 

hand again, kissed the ladies, and withdrew^. TTift 
l(jf likewise the maid in th e kitcheii) and seemed upon the whole ’ 
f a most loving, kissing, kind-hearted gentleman. He is veiy 
young, genteel, and handsome. He has a pjiir of very good 
eyes in his head, which not being sufficient as it should seem 
for the many nice and difficult purposes of a senator, he has a 
third also, which he wore suspended by a ribband from his 
buttonhole. The boys hallooed, the dogs barked, Puss scam- 
pered, the hero, with his long train of obsequious followers, 
withdrew. We made ourselves very merry with the adventure, 
and in a short time settled into our former tranquillity, never 
20 probably to be thus interrupted more. I thought myself, 
however, happy in being able to affirm truly that I had not 
that influence for which he sued ; and which, had I been 
possessed of it, with my present vi ev^ of the dispute betwee n 
the (]!rown and. ihft.. Xloipmq:n Sy I must have refused him, for 
he is on the side of the former. It is comfortable to be of ^ 
no consequence in a world where one cannot exercise any 
without disobliging somebody. The town however seems to 
, bo much at his service, and if he be equally successful 
throughout the county, he will undoubtedly gain bis election. 
3(yMr. Ashbumer perhaps was a little Aortified, because it 
I was evident that I owed the lionour of this visit to <his 
f, misrepresentation of my importance. But had he thought 
projj^r to assure Mr. Grenville that I had •three heads, I 
should not I suppose have been bound to produce, them. 

who you say was so much admired in yonir 
ptilpit, would be equally admired in hifl own, at least by all 
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capatle judges, were he net so apt to be angry with his 
congregation. This hurts him, and had he the understanding 
and eloquence of Paul himself, would still hurt him. He , 
seldojn, hardly ever indeed, preaches a gentle, well-tempered 
sermon, but I hear it highly commended : but warmth of 
temper, indulged to a degxfee that may be called scolding, 
defeats the end of preaching. It is a misapplication of his 
powers, which it also cripples, and teases away his hearers. 
But he is a good man, and may perliaps outgrow it. 

Jdany thanks for the worsted, which is excellent. We 10 
are as well as a spring hardly less severe than the severest 
winter will give us leave to be. With our united love, we 
conclude ourselves yours and Mrs. Newton’s affectionate and 
faithful ' W. CL 

•m.u. 


TO THE. REV. JOHN NKWTON. 

• April 26, 1784. 

Mt pear Friend — ^We are truly sorry that you have 
been indisposeil. It is well however to have passed through 
such a season and to hate fared no worse. A cold and a 
sore-throat are troublesome things, but in general an ague 
is more troublesome *and in this part of the world few have 20 
escaped one. I liave lately been an invalid myself, and have 
just recovered from a rheumatic pain in my back, the most 
excruciating of the sort 1 ever felt. There was talk of 
bleeding and blistering, but I escaped with only an embroca- 
tion and a box of pflls. .Mr. Grindon attended me, who 
though he fidgets about the world as usual, is, I think, a 
dying man, hiSmff^had some time since a stioke of apoplexy, 
and lately a pafalytic one. His loss will be felt in this 
cotuitry., Though I do not think hini absolutely an .®k;u 1- 
apiUB, 1 believe him to be as skilful' as most of bis fr^^imity 30 
in the neighbourhood, besides which, he the merit of 

^ -.V n 
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1)euig extremely eautioue, a very necessary quality in a 
practitioner upon the constitutions of others. 

We are glad that your book runs. It will not indeed 
satisfy those whom nothing could satisfy but your acc^ion 
to their party ; but the liberal will say you do well, and it is 
in the opinion of such men only *that you can feel yourself 
interested. . * , 

I have lately been employed in reading Bea>j^tle and Blair’s 
Lectures. The latter I have not yet I find 'tlie 

10 former the most agreeable of the two, indeed the meat 
entertaining writer upon dry subjects that I ever met with. 
His^ imagination is highly poetical, his language easy and 
elegant, and his manner so familiar that we seem to be con> 
versing with an old friend, upon terms of the most sociable 
intercourse, while we read him Blair is on the contrary 
rather stiff, not that his style is pedantic, but his air is 
formal. He is a sensible man, and understands his subjects, 
but too conscious that he is addressing the public, and too 
. solicitous about his success, to indulge himself for a moment 
20 in that play of fancy which niakes the other so agreeable, ' 
In Blair we find a scholar, in Beattie both a scholar and an 
amiable man ; indeed so amiable, that I have wished for his 
acquaintance ever since I read his*book. Having never In 
my life perused a page of Aristotle, I am glad to have had 
an opportunity of learning more than (1 suppose) he would 
have taught me, from the writings of two modem critics. I 
felt myself too a little disposed to compliment my own 
acumeiO upon the occasion, For though the art of writing 
and composing was never much my study, I did not find 
30 that they had any great news to tell m6. They have assisted 
me in putting my own observations into some method,obut 
have not suggested many, of which I was not by some means 
or other previously apprized. In fact, criticb' did not origin- 
all^ beget authors ; but aulbors made critics. Qommon 
sernse dictated to writers the necessity of method, connexion, 
a^d thoughts congruous to the natoe of their sul^eet ; 
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genius prompted them with embellishments, and then came 
the critics. Observing the good effects of an attention to 
these items, they enacted laws for the observance of them 
in tiipe to come, and having drawn their rules for good 
writing from what was actually well written, boasted them- 
se^res the inventors of an art which yet the authors of the 
day had already exemplified. They are however useful in 
their way, giving us at one view a map of the boundaries 
which propriety sets to fancy ; and serving as judges, to 
whom the public may at once appeal, when pestered with 10 
the vagaries of those who have had the hardiness to trans^ 
gress them. 

The candidates for this county have set an example of 
economy, which other candidates would do well tp follow, 
having come to an agreement on both sides to defray the 
expenses, of their voters, but to o pen no hous es for the 
entertainment of the rabble : a refom howeveiT^^^ch the 
raibble did not at all approve of, and testified their dislike of 
it by a riot. A stage was built, from which tfie orators had 
designed to harangue the electors. This became the first 20 
victim of their fury. Having very little curiosity to hear 
what gentlemen could say who would give them nothing 
better than words, they broke it in pieces, and threw the 
fragments upon the l yis^imr s. The sheriff, the membera, the 
lawyers, the voters, where instantly put to flight. They 
rallied, but were again routed by a second assault, like the 
former. They then proceeded to break the windows of the 
inn to which they had fled ; and a fear prevailing that at 
night tliey would fire the town, a proposal was made by the 
freeholders to face al)otit‘ and endeavour to secure them. 30 
At that instant a rioter, dressed in a merry a ndreVs jacket, 
stepped forward, and challenged the best man among them. 
Olney sent tlie jBero to the field, who made him repent of 
his presumption. Mr. ^ hburnCT was he. Seizing him by 
the throat, he shook him,— he threw him to the earth, he 
made the hollowness of his skull resound by ^e application 
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of his fists, and dragged him into custody without the least 
damage to his person. Animated by this example, the other 
freeholders followed it ; and in five minutes twenty-eight 
out of thirty ragamuffins were safely lodged in gfioL 
Adieu, my dear friend ; writing makes my back ache, and 
my paper is full. — We love you, 4nd are yours, 

W. AND M. f 


TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

Got. 10, 1784. 

Mt dear William— I send you four quires of verse, 
which having sent, I shall dismiss from my thoughts, and 
10 think no more of, till I see them in print. 1 have not 
after all found time or industry enough to give the last 
hand to the points. I believe, however, they are not very* 
erroneous, though in so long a work, and in a work that 
requires nicety In this particular, some inaccuracies will 
escape. Where you find any, you will oblige me by cor- 
recting them. 

In some passages, especially in the*^ second book, you will 
observe me very satirical. Writing on such subjects I could 
not be otherwise. 1 can write nothiujg without aiming at 
20 least at usefulness } it were beneath my years to do it, and 
still moro dishonourable to my religion. 1 know that a 
reformation of such abuses as I have censured is not to be 
expected from the efibrts of a poet ; but to contemplate the 
world, its follies, its vices, its indifference to duty, and its 
strenuous attachment to what is evil, &d not to reprehend, 
were to approve it. From this charge at least 1 shaH be 
dear, for I have neither tacitly nor expressly flattered 
either its characters or its customs. I hal^e paid one, and 
only one compliment, which was so justly due, that 1 did 
30 p.ot know how to withhold it, esped^ly having bo fair 
occasion -I forget myself, there is another m the first 
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book to Mr. Throckmorton, — ^bnt the compliment 1 mean 
is to Mr. Smith. It ia however bo managed, that nobody 
but himaelf can make the application, and you, to whom I 
disckise the secret ; a delicacy on my part, which so much 
delicacy on his obliged me to the observance of. 

*What there is of a religious cast in the volume I have 
thrown towards the end of it, for two reasons ; first, that 
I might not revolt the reader at his entrance, — ^and 
secondly, that my best impressions might be made last, 
Were I to write as many volumes as Lope de Vega, or 10 
Voltaire, not one of them would be without this tincture. 

If the world like it not, so much the worse for them. I 
make all the concessions I can, that I may please them, 
but I will not please them at the expense of conscience. 

My descriptions are all from nature : not one of them 
^second-handed. My delineations of the heart are from my 
own experience : not one of them borrowed from books, 
or in the least degree conjectural. In my numbers, which 
I have varied as much as I could, (for blank verse with- 
out variety of numbers is no better than bladder and 20 
string,) I have imitated nobody, though sometimes perhaps 
there may be an apparent resemblance; because at the 
ssune time that I would not imitate, I have not affectedly 
differed. , 

If the work cannot boast a regular plan, (in which respect 
however I do not think it altogether indefensible,) it may 
yet boast, that the reflections are naturally suggested 
always by the preceding passage, and that except the fifth 
book, which is rather of a political aspect, the whole has 
one tendency ; to discodhtenance the modem enthusiasm 30 
aftef a London life, and to recommend rural ease and 
leisure, as friendly to the cause of piety and virtue. 

If it pleases you I shall be happy, and collect from your 
pleasure in it ah omen of its general aoceptanea— Tours, 
my dear friend^ ^ C 
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TO TUB REV. WILLIAM TJJTWIN. 

Oot. 20, 1784. 

Mt dear William — Your letter has relieved mecfrom 
some anxiety, and given me a good deal of positive pleasure. 
I have faith in your judgement, and an implicit confidence in 
the sincerity of your approbation. The writing of soibngia 
poem is a serious business ; and the autlmjynust knowfijittle 
of his own heart, who does not in some^^gree suspectrjiim- 
sclf of partiality to his own production ; and who is he^that 
would not be mortified by the discovery, that he had written 
five thousand lines in vain ? The poem however which you 
10 have in hand will not of itself make a volume so large as the 
]|wt, or Rs a bookseller would wish. I say this, because when 
I had sent Johnson five thousand verses, he applied for a 
thousand more. Two years since, I began a piece which 
grew to the length of two hundred, and there^ESfped. I 
have lately resumed it, and (I believe) shall finish it. But 
the subject is fruitful, and will not be comprised in a smaller 
compass than seven or eight hundred verses. It turns on 
fchc question, whether an education at school or at home be 
preferable, and I shall give the preference to the latter. I 
20 mean that it shall pursue the track of the former, — that is to 
say, that it shall visit Stock in its way to publication. My 
design also is to inscribe it to you. But you must see it 
first ; and if, after having seen it, you should have any 
objection, though it should be no bigger than the tittle of an 
i, I will deny myself that pleasure, and find no fault with 
your refusal. I have not been without thoughts of adding 
Joh n Gilp in at the tail of all. He has made a good deal of 
ndiffe in tne world, and perhaps it may not be amiss to Show, 
that though I write generally with a serious intention, I 
30 know how to be occasionally merry. The CSritical Beviewers 
<^rged me with an attempt at humour. John having been 
. more celebrated upon the score of humour than most pieces 
that have appeared in modern days, may serve to exonerate 
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me from the imputation : but in this article 1 am entirely’ 
under your judgement, and mean to be set down by it. All 
these together 'will make an octavo like the last. 1 should 
have» told you, that th,e piece which now employs me, is in 
rhyme.^ I do not intend to write any more blank. It is 
mbre difficult than rhyme, and not so amusing in the com- 
position. If, when you make the offer of my book to 
Johnson, he should stroke his chin, and look up to the 
ceiling and cry— “ Humph 1 — anticipate him (I beseech 
you) at once, by saying— ‘‘ that you know I should be sorry 10 
that he should undertake for me to his own disadvantage, or 
that my volume should be in any degree pressed upon him, 

I make him the offer merely because I think he would have 
reason to complain of me, if I did not.” — But that, punctilio 
once satisfied, it is a matter of indifference to me what 
^publisher sends me forth. If liongman should have difficul- 
ties, which is the more probable, as I understand from you 
that he does not in these cases see with his own eyes, but 
will consult a brother poet, take no pains to conquer them, 
The idea of being liawked about, and especially of your 20 
being tlie hawker, is insupportable. Nichols (I have heard) 
is the most learned printer of the present day. He may be 
a man of taste as well as of learning ; and I suppose that you 
would not want a gjantleman usher to introduce you. He 
prints the Gentleman’s Magazine, and may serve us, if the 
others should decline ; if not, give yourself no farther trouble 
about the matter. I may possibly envy authors, who can 
afford to publish at their own expense, and in that case 
should write no more. But the mortification would not 
break my heart. 30 

I^can easily see that you may have very reasonable 
objections to my dedicatory proposal. You are a clergy- 
man, and I ha^e b anged your order. You are a child of 
Ahna Mater, and I nave banged her top. Lay yourself 
therefore under no constraints that 1 do not lav ymi-under, 
but consider yourself as perftotly irto. 
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With our best love to you all, I bid you heartily farewell 
1 am tired of this endless scribblement. Adieu ! — Yours, 

W. C. 


TO TUB RBV. JOBS NJEWTON. 

Mr DEAR Friend — I am now reading a^book whick’^ou 
have never read, and will probably never read— 

Essay s^ Perhaps I should premise, that I am driven to 
such reading by the want of books that would please me 
better, neither having any, nor the means of pro{yuring 
any. I* am not sorry, however, 'that I have met with 
10 him ; though when I have allowed him the praise of 
being a sensible man, and” in Ms way a good one, 1 have 
allowed him all that I can afford. Neither his style 
pleases me, which is sometimes insufferably dry and hard, 
and sometimes ornamented even to an H arveian tawdr i- 
nor his manner, which is never lively Without lieTng 
the worse for it : so unhappy- is he in his attempts at 
character and narration. But writing chiefly on the 
manners, vices, and follies of the modem day, to me he is 
at least so far useful, as that he gives ^me information upon 
20 points concerning which I neither can nor would be in- 
formed except by hearsay. Of such information, however, 
1 have need, being | writer upon those subjects myself, and 
a satirical writer too. It is fit, therefore, in order that I 
may find fault in the right place, that I should know where 
fault may properly be found. 

1 am again at Johnson’s in the shape of a poem in blank 
verse, consisting of six'^books, and called The Task . I began 
it about this time twelvemonth, and wrifSSg^metimes an 
hour in a day,, sometimes half a one, atnd sometimes two 
30 hoursf «have lately finished it. I mentioned it not sooner, 
because almost to the last 1 was doubtful whether I should 
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ever bring it to a conclusion, working often in such distress 
of mind, as, while it spurred me to the work, at the same 
time threatened to disqualify me for it. My bookseller I 
suppose will be as tardy as before. I do not expect to be 
bom into the world till the month of March, when 1 and 
thfe crocuses shall peep together. You may assure yourself 
that I shall take my first opportunity to wait on you. I 
mean likewise to gratify myself by obtruding my Muse upon 

Mr. Bacon. " “ 

'“■Mieu, my dear friend 1 we are well and love you. — 10 
Yours, and Mrs. Newton^s, W. C. 


TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN, 

Not. 1, 1784. 

Mt dear Friend — Were I to delay my answer, I roust 
yet write without a frank at last, and may as well therefore 
write without one now, espeeiaily feeling, as I do, a desire 
to thank you for your friendly offices so well performed. I 
am^ glad for your sake, as well as for my own, tJiat you 
succeeded in the first instance, and that the first trouble 
proved the last. I am willing too to consider Johnson's 
readiness to accept a^second volume of mine, as an argument 
that at least he was no, loser by the former ; I collect from 20 
it some reasv)nable hope that the volume in question may 
not wrong him neitj^er. My imagination tells me, (for I 
know you interest yourself in the success of my productions,) 
that your heart fluttered when you approached his door, and 
that it felt itself discBarged of a burthen when you came out 
agaiR. You did well to mention it at the Tliomtons ; they 
will now know that you do not pretend to a share in my 
confidence, whatever be the value of it, greater than you 
actually possess. I wrote to Mr, Newton^ the last post, 
to inform him that I was gone to the press again, will 30 
beauirpnsed, and perhaps not pleased : but 1 think he can- 
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not complain, for he keeps his own authorly secrets without 
participating them with me. I do not think myself in the 
least degree injured by his reserve ; neither should I, were 
he to publish a whole library without favouring m^ with 
any previous notice of his iiitentiona In these cases it is no 
violation of the laws of frieiidship not to communicate, 
though there must be a friendship where the communication 
is made. But many reasons may concur^ (Boosing a '^i^^er 
to keep his work a secret, and none of them injurious ^ his 
10 friends. The influence of one I have felt myself, for ^lich 
none of them would blame me, —I mean the desire of sur- 
prising agreeably. And if I have denied myself this pleasure 
in your instance, it was only to give myself a greater, by 
eradicating from your mind any little weeds of suspicion, 
that might still remain in it, that any man living is nearer 
to me than yourself. Had not this consideration forced up 
the lid of my strong box like a lever, it would have kept its 
contents with an inviolable closeness to the lEist ; and the 
first news that either you or any of my friends would have 
20 had of the Task, they would have received from the public 
papers. But you know now, that neither as poet, nor as 
man, do I give to any man a precedence in my estimation at 
your expense. * 

I am proceeding with my new work (which at present I 
feel myself much inclined to call by the name of Tirocinium) 
as fast as the Muse permits. It has reached the leiigtli of 
seven hundred lines, and will probably receive an addition of 
two or three hundred more. When you see Mr. Smith, 
perhaps you will not find it difficult to procure frcan him 
30 half a dozen franks, addressed to ySurself, and dated the 
fifteenth of December, in which case, they wffl all go to the 
post filled with my lucubrations, on the evening of that day. 
1 do not name an earlier, because I hate to*be hurried ; and 
Johnson canno^want it sooner than, thus managed, it will 
reaclnhjim. 

I am not sorry that John Gilpin, though hitherto Jie has 
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been nobody’s child, is likely to be owned at last Here and 
there 1 can give him a touch that I think will mend him, the 
language in some places not being quite so quaint and old- 
fashipned as it should be ; and in one of the stanzas there is 
a false rhyme. When I have thus given the finishing stroke 
,to*his figure, I mean to grade him with two mottoes, a Greek 
and a Latin one, which, when the world shall see that I have 
only a little one of three words to the volume itself, and 
none to the books of which it consists, they will perhaps 
understand as a stricture upon that pompous display of 10 
literature, with which some authors take occasion to crowd 
their titles. Knox, in particular, who is a sensible man too, 
has not, I think, fewer than half a dozen to his Essays. — 
Adieu, W. C. 


TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. 

Nov. 27, 1784. 

My DEAR Friend — All the interest that you take in my new 
publication, and all the pleas that you urge in behalf of your 
right to my confidence, the moment I had read your letter, 
struck me as so many pr&sfs of your regard ; of a friendship, 
in which distance and time make no abatement. But it is 
difficult to adjust opposite claims to the satisfaction of all ^0 
parties. I have done my best, and must leave it to your 
candour to put a just interpretation upon all that has passed, 
and to give md credit for it, as a certain truth, that whatever 
seeming defects, in point of attention and attachment to you, 
my conduct on this oJcasien may have appeared to have been 
cbaxifieable with, I am in reality as clear of all real ones as 
you would wish to find me, 

I send you Enclosed, in the first place, a copy of the 
advertisement to the reader, which accounts foi^yJit|^, noT) 
otherwise easily accounted for ^secondlyfwCat is an 30 
a rgumen t, or a summary of the patents of each book, more 
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circumstantial and diffuse hy far than that which I have sent 
to the press. It will give you a pretty accurate acquaint- 
ance with my matter, though the tenons and mortises, by 
^ which the several passages -are connected, and let into each 
other, cannot be explained in a syllabus ; — aiid lastly, an 
extract, as you desired. The subject of it 1 am sure Vill 
please you ; and as I have admitted into my description no ’ 
images but what are scriptural, and hayariiMbed as exactly 
as 1 could at the plain and simple sublimity of the scrip^re 
10 language, 1 have hopes the manner of it may please you 
too. As far as the numbers and diction are concerned, it 
may serve pretty well for a sample of the whole. But the 
subjects being so various, no single passage can in all respects 
be a specimen of the book at large. 

My principal purpose is to allure the reader, by character, 
by scenery, by imagery, and such poetical embellishments, 
to the reading of what may profit him. Subordinately to 
this, to combat that predilection in favour of a metropolis, 
that beggars and exhausts the country, by evacuating it of 
20 all its principal inhabitants : and collaterally, and as far as 
is consistent with this double intention, to have a stroke at 
vice, vanity, and folly, wherever I find them. I have not 
spared the Universities, A letter which appeared in the 
General Evening Post of Saturday, said to have been received 
by a general officer, and by him sent to the press, as worthy 
of public notice, and which has all the appearance oi authen- 
ticity, would alone justify the severest censure of ihose 
bodies, if any such justification were wanted. By way of 
supplement to what I have written on this subject,!, have 
80 added a poem, caHed Tirpcinium , which is in rhyme. It 
treats of the scandalous reSxa^n of discipline, that obtains 
in almost all schools universally, but especiaUy in the largest, 
which are so negligent in the article of moiUs, that boys are 
debauched in general the moment they are q|pable of being 
so. ]^k..i^ecoiuniehds the office of tutor to the father, where 
there is no real iinpediment | the eipedient of a dom^ie 
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tutor, where there is ; and the disposal of boys into the 
hands of a respectable country clergyman, who limits his 
attention to two, in all cases where they cannot be con- 
venieijtly educated at home. Mr. Unwin happily affording 
me an instance in point, the poem is inscribed to him. You 
wiH now I hope command your hunger to be patient, and be 
satisfied with the luncheon that I send, till dinner comes. 
That piecemeal perusal of the work, sheet by sheet, would 
be 80 disadvantageous to the work itself, and therefore so 
uncomfortable to me, that, I dare say, you will waive your 10 
desire of it. A poem, thus disjointed, cannot possibly be fit 
for any body’s inspection but the author’s. 

Tully’fl rule — N\dla dm sine lined ’’—will make a -volume 
in less time than one would suppose. 1 adhered J;o it so 
rigidly, that though more than once I found three lines as 
many as 1 had time to compass, still I wrote ; and finding 
occasionally, and as it might happen, a more fluent vein, the 
abundance of one day made me amends for the barrenness 
of another. But I do not mean to* write blank verse again. 
Not having the music of rhymes, it requires so close an atten- 20 
tion to the pause and the cadence, and such a peculiar mode 
of expression, as render it, to me at least, the most difficult 
species of poetry iliat 1 have ever meddled with. 

I am obliged to you, and to Mr. Bacon, for your kind 
remembrance of me when you meet. No artist can excel as 
he does, without the finest feelinp ; and every man that has 
the finest feelings is, and must be, amiable. — Adieu, my dear 
friend 1 Affectionately yours, W. C. 


W TH® RBV. JOHN XKWTON. 

Dec, 11, 1784. 

My PEAR Having imitated no man, 1 jpay . 

reasonably hope that 1 slia^il not mcur tlie (^dvanta^ of a 30 
comparison with my betters. Milton’s manner was peculiar. 
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So is Thomson’s. He that should write like either of them, 
would, in my judgement, deserve the name of a copyist, but 
not of a poet. A judicious and sensible reader therefore, 
like yourself, will not say that my manner is not ^ood, 
because it does not resemble theirs, but will rather consider 
what it is in itself. Blagk jyerae is susceptible of a much 
greater diversification of manner, than verse in rhyme : ^d 
why the modem writers of it have all propei: to 

cast their numbers alike, I know not. Certainly it was ^t 
10 necessity that compelled them to it. I flatter myself how- 
ever that I have avoided that sameness with others, which 
would entitle me to nothing but a share in one common 
oblivion with them alL It is possible that, as the reviewer 
of my farmer volume found cause to say that he knew not 
to what class of writers to refer me, the reviewer of this, 
whosoever he shall be, may see occasion to remark the same 
singularity. At any rate, though as little apt to be sanguine 
as most men, and more pmne to fear and despond, than to 
overrate my own productions, 1 am persuaded that 1 shall 
20 not forfeit any thing by this volume that I gained by the 
last. 

As to the title, I take it to be the best that is to be had. 
It is not possible that a book, including such a variety of 
subjects, and in which no particular,, one is predominant, 
should find a title adapted to them all. In such a case, it 
seemed almost necessaiy to accommodate the name to the 
incident tliat gave birth to the poem ; nor does it appear to. < 
me, that because I performed more than my task, therefore 
the Task is not a suitable title. A bouse would still be a 
30 house, though the builder of it 8houl(f make it ten times as 
big as he at first intended. I might indeed, foUowin]^ the 
example of the Sunday newsmonger, call it the ^jio. But I 
should do myself wrong ; for though it have much imriety, 
it has, 1 trust, Qg confusion. 

Foncthe same reason none of the interior titles apply 
themselves to the contents at large of that book to which 
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they belong; They are, every one of them, taken either 
from the leading, (I should say the introductory,) passage of 
that pa^icular book, or from that which makes the most 
conspicuous figure in it Had 1 set off with a design to 
write upon a gridiron, and had I actually written near two 
hundred lines upon that utensil, as I have upon the Sofa, 
the Gridiron should have been my title» But the Sofa 
being, as I may say, the starting-post from which I "ad- 
dressed myself to the long race that I soon conceived a 
design to run, it acquired a just pre-eminence in my account, 10 
and was very worthily advanced to the titular honour it 
enjoys^ its right being at least so far a good one, that no 
word in the language could pretend a li^tter. 

The Time-piece appears tcf me, (though by some %ccideut 
the import of that title has escaped you,) to have a degree 
of propriety beyond the most of them. The book to which 
it* belongs is intended to strike the hour that gives notice of 
approaching judgement, and dealing pretty largely in the 
signs of the times^ seems to be denominated, as it is, with a 
sufficient degree of accommodation to the subject. 20 

As to the word ifform^ it is the very appellation which 
Milton himself, in a certain passage of the Paradise Lost, 
gives to the serpent. Not* having the book at hand, I can- 
not now refer to it ; but I am sure of the fact. I am mis- 
taken, too, if Shakspeare^s Cleopatra do not call the asp, by 
which ehe thought fit to destroy herself, by the same name. 
But not having read the play these five-and-twenty years, I 
will not affirm it They are, however, without all doubt, 
convertible terms, A worm is a small serpent, and a serpent 
is a large worm. And when an epithet significant of the dO 
most terrible species of those creatures is adjoined, the idea 
is surely sufficiently ascertained. No animal of the ver- 
micular <)r serpentine kind is crested, but the most formid- 
able of all* 

We do not often see, or rather feel, so severe a frost Jhttfore 
dmstmas. Unexpected, at least by me, it had like to have 
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been too niucsh for my greenhouse,. my myrtles having found 
themselves yesterday morning in an atmosphere so cold that 
the mercury was fallen eight degrees below the freesdnc 
point 

We are truly sorry for Mrs. Newton’s indisposition, and 
shall be glad to heai*^of her recoVery. We are most liable to 
colds at this season, and at this season a cold is biost dit^(mlt 
of cure. ' 

Be pleased to remember us to the joung J£3ies, and tcf^ill 
10 under your roof jind elsewhere, who are mindful of us.— ^d 
believe me, your affectionate, Wm. CowpJbb. 


t TO THE REV. WILLIAM 0NWIK. 

April 30, 1780. 

Mt hear Friejstd — I return you t;hanks for a letter so 
warm with the intelligence of the celebrity of John Gilpin, 
I little thought, wj^ien I mounted him dpon my Pegasus, that 
he would become so famous. I have learned also, from Mr. 
Newtoiii, that he is equally renowned in Scotland, and that 
a lady there had uriidertaken to write a second part, oh the 
subject of Mrs. Gilpin’s return to London, but not succeed- 
. ing in it as she wished, she dropped it. He tells me likewise, 
20 that the head master ef St. Paul’s school, (who he is I know 
not,) has conceived, in consequence of the entertainment that 
John has afforded him, a vehement desire to write to me. 
Let us hope he will alter hm mind ; for should we even 
exchange civilities upon the occasion, Tirocinium will spoil 
all The great estimation however iif which rtia knight of 
the stone- bottles is held, may tu^ out a ciroumstanoe pro- 
pitious to the volume of which his histoiy ^1 make a part. 
’Hiose events tliat prove the prelude to on# gTehtest success, 
are often apparent^ trivial In. themselves, ai^'such as seemed 
30 to premise nothing. The disappointment that fiforaoe men- 
tions is reversed-^W e design a mug, and it prov^ a hogsh^ 
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It is a little hard, that I alone should be unfamished with a, 
printed copy of this facetious story. When you visit London 
next, you must buy the most elegant impression of it, and 
bring it with you. I thank you also for writing to Johnson, 

I likewise wrote to him myself. Your letter and mine to- 
gether have operated to admiration. There needs nothing 
more but thai the effect be lasting, and the whole will soon 
be printed. We now draw towards the middle of tlie fifth 
book of the Task The man, Johnson, is like unto some 
vicious horses, that I have known. They would not budge 10 
till they were spurred, and when they were spurred^ they 
would kick. — So idid he ; his temper was somewhat discon- 
certed : but his pace was quickened, and I was contented. 

I was very much pleased with the following seqj;ence in 
Mr. Newton’s last; — am perfectly satisfied with the 
jjropriety of your proceeding as to the publication.” — Now 
therefore we are friends again. Now he oiXce more enquires 
after the work, which, riU he had disburthened himself of 
this acknowledgement, neither he nor I, in any of bur letters 
to each other, ever mentioned. Some side-wind has wafted 20 
to him a report of those reasons by which I justified my 
conduct. 1 never made a secret of thhm, but both your 
mother and 1 have studiously deposited them with those 
who we thought were most likely to transmit them to him. 
They wanted only a hearing, which once obtained, their 
sdidity and cogency were such that they were sure to pre- 
vail. 

You mention Be^ey. I formerly knew the man you 
mention, but his mder brother much better. We were 
schoolfellow^, and he tIss one of a dub of seven Westminster 30 
men, to which 1 belonged, who dined together every Thurs- 
day. Should it please God to give me ability to perform the 
poet’s part to Boitfe purpose, many whom 1 once called friends, 
but who have since treated me with a ipgst magnificent 
indifiference, will be ready to take me by tbe hand ag^in, and 
some, whom 1 never held in that estimatioh, will, like Bmsley, 

B 
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(who was but a boy wlujn I left LondoUj) boast of a con- 
nexion with me which they never had. Had 1 the virtiies, 
and graces, and accomplishments of St Paul himself, I might 
have them at Olney, and nobody would care a button about 
me, yourself and one or two more excepted. Fame begets 
favour ; and one talent, if it be rubbed a little bright by use 
and practice, will procure a man more friends than a thousand 
virtues. Dr, Johnson, I remember, in ,^[|^i|e^of one oi our 
poets, (I believe of Savage,) says, that he retired frou^the 
10 world, flattering himself that he should be regretted^ &ut 
the world never missed him. I think his observation upon 
it is, that the vacancy made by the retreat of any individual 
is soon filled up ; that a man may always be obscure, if he 
chooses, to be so ,* and that he, who neglects the world, will 
be by the world neglected. 

Your mother and I walked yesterday in the Wilderness. 
As we entered the gate, a glimpse of something white, con- 
tained in a little hole in the gate-post, caught my eye. J 
looked again, and discovered a bird’s nest, with two tiny eggs 
$0 in it. By and by they will be fledged, and tailed, and get 
wing-feathers, and fly. My case is somewhat similar to that 
of the parent bird. My nest is in a little nook. Here I 
brood and hatch, and in due time my progeny takes wing 
and whisUes. 

We wait for the time of your coming with pleasant ex- 
pectation. — Yours tmly, W* 0, 


TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. 

Sept. 24, jL785. 

Mt dkar Friend->-1 am sorry that an excursion, which 
you would otherwise have found so agreeable, was attended 
with so great ^drawback upon its pleasures as Miss ^n- 
30 ni n g l^^g aZs illness must needs have been. Had i^he b^n'able 
%^the in the sea^ it might have been of service to her ; bht 
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I knew her weakness and delicacy of habit to be such as did 
not encourage any very sanguine hopes that the |*egimen 
would suit her. I remember Southampton well, having 
spent much time there ; but though I was young, and had 
no objections on the score of conscience either to dancing or 
caiQs, I never was in the assembly-room in my life. I never 
was fond of company, and especially disliked it in the country. 

A walk tt) Netley. Abbey, or to Freemantle, or to Redbridge, 
or a book by the fire-side, had always more charms for me 
than aUy other amusement that the place afforded. 1 was 10 
also a sailor, and being of Sir Thomas Hesketh’s party, who 
was himself bom one, was often pressed into the service. 
But though I gave myself an air, and wore trowsers, I had no 
genuine right to that honour, disliking much to be ^cupied 
in great waters, unless in the finest weather. How they " 
contrive to elude the weari-someness that attends a sea life, 
who take long voyages, you know better than I ; but for my 
own part, I seldom have sailed so far as from Hampton river 
to Portsmouth, without feeling the confinement irksome, and 
sometimes to a degree that was almost insupportable. Tliere 20 
is a certain perverseness, of wbicb T believe all men have a 
share, but of which no man has a larger share than I j — I 
mean that temper, or humour, or whatever it is to be called, 
that indisposes us to a situation, though not unpleasant in 
itself, merely because we cannot get out of it. I could not 
endure the room in which I now write, were I conscious that 
the door were locked. In less than five minutes 1 should 
feel myself a prisoner, though I can spend hours in it, under 
an assurance that 1 may leave it when I please, without ex- 
periencing any tedium at* all. It was for this reason, 1 30 

suppose, that the yacht was always disagreeable to me. 
Could I have stepped out of it into a corn-field or. a garden, 

I should have likSd it well enough ; but being surro^ded 
with water, I was as much confined in it BAjif I had been 
surrounded by fire, and did not find that *t made ^ any 
adequate oompensation for awdi an abridgeme^tnf my liberty. 
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I Slake little doubt but Noah was glad when he was enlarged 
from the ark ; and we are sure that Jonah was, when he 
casie out of the fish ; and so was I to escape from the good 
sloop the Harriet. 

In my last, I wrote you word that Mr, Perry was given 
over by his friends, and pronounced a dead man by 'his 
physician. Just when 1 had reached the end of the lore- 
going paragraph, he came in. His eipi|!#diither was to 
bring two letters, which I enclose ; one is to yourse^ in 
10 which he will give you, I doubt not^ such an account both of 
his body and mind, as will make all that I might say upon 
those subjects superfluous. The only consequences of his 
illness seem to be, that he looks a little pale, and that though 
always a iziost excellent man, he is still more angelic than he 
was. Illness sanctified is better than health. But I know 
a man who has been a sufferer by a worse illness than his, 
almost these fourteen years, and who at present is only the 
worse for it. 

Mr. Spott called upon us yesterday : he is much inclined 
20 to set up a Sunday school, if he can raise a fund for the 
purpose. Mr. Jones has had one some time at Clifton ; and 
Mr. Unwin writes me word that he has been thinking of 
nothing else day and nighty for a fortnight. It is a whole- 
some measure, that seems to bid fair to be pretty generally 
adopted, and for the good effects that it promises, deserves 
weU to be so. I know not, indeed, while the spread of the 
gospel continues so' limited as it is, how a reformation of 
manners, in the lower class of mankind, can be brought to 
pass; or by what other means the utter abolition Of all 
30 principle among them, moral as Well as retigiotts, can p0fi»ibly 
be prevented. Heathenish parents can only bring up heath- 
enish children ; an assertion no where of tener or more clearly 
illustrated than at Olney ; where children, seven years of age, 
infest the stregto every evening with curses and with songs, 
to whioh it woim be unse^y to give their proper epithet 
Such urchins as these could not be so diaBoHcally aooom- 
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plished, unless by the connivance of their parents. It is 
well) indeed, if in some instances their parents be not 
themselves their instructors. Judging by their proficiency, 
one can hardly suppose any other. It is, therefore, doubtless 
an act of the greatest charity to snatch them out of such 
halhds, before the inveteracy of the evil shall have made it 
desperate. Mr. Teedon, I should imagine; will be employed 
as a teacher, should this expedient be carried into effect. 

I know not, at least, that we have any other person among 
us so well qualified for the service. He is indisputably a 10 
Christian man, and miserably poor, whose revenues need 
improvement, as much as any children in the world can 
possibly need instruction. 

Mrs. Unwin hopes that a hare, which she sent be^re Mrs. 
Newton went her journey, arrived safe. By this week*e 
coach she also sent three fowls and a ham, with cabbages, of 
whose safe arrival she will likewise be glad to hear. She has 
long been troubled with a pain in her side, which we take to 
be 4>f the spasmodic kind, but is otherwise well. joins 
with me in love to yourself and Mrs. Newton, and to the 20 
young ladies; neither do we forget Sally Johnson. — Believe 
me, my dear friend, with tone affection, yours, W. CL 


TO LADT HESXETH. 

October 12 , 1785 . 

Mr DSAB Cousin— It is no new thing with you to give 
pleasure. But I will venture to say that you do not often 
give, more than you ^ve me this morning. When I came 
down etc breakfast, and found upon the table a letter 
f ranke d by my uncle, and when opening that frank I 
found that it contained a letter from you, 1 said ^thin 
myself— This is just as it should be. W|^are all grown 
young egain, and ^e days that I thoughtTl should* see no 30 
more are actually returned.” Ton perceive^ therefore, that 
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you judged well when you conjectured that a line from you 
would not be disagreeable to me. It could not be otherwise 
than, as in fact it proved, a most agreeable surprise, for I 
can truly boast of an affection for you that neither years 
nor interrupted intercourse have at all abated. I need only 
recollect how much I valued you once, and with how mdch 
cause, immediately to feel a revival of the same valuer if 
that can be said to revive which at the pdK3|0l^as only be^n 
dormant for want of employment. But I slander it wh^ I 
10 say that it has slept. A thousand times haviS I reco&ected 
a thousand scenes, in which our two selves have formed the 
whole of the drama, with Hie greatest pleasure ; at times, 
too, when 1 had no reason to suppose that 1 should ever hear 
from you again. 1 have laughed with you at the Arabian 
Nights* Entertainment, which afforded us, as you well know, 
a fund of merriment that deserves never to be forgot. I 
have walked with you to Netley Abbey, and have scrambled 
with you over hedges in every direction ; and many other 
feats wis. have performed together upon t^e field of my 
20 remembrance, and all within these few years. Should I say 
within this twelvemonth 1 should not transgress the truth. 
The hours that I have spent vijith you were among the 
pleasantest of my former days, and are therefore chronicled 
in my mind so deeply as to fear no erasure. Neither do 1 
forget my poor friend Sir Thomas. I should remember> him 
indeed, at any rate, on account of his |^rao n al ki n d n e^ t o 
m^B ^ ; but the last testimony that ne 
for you endears him to me still more. With* his uncommoiL 
understanding {for with many peculiarities he had more 
30 sense than any of his acquaintaitbe), and^ith his generous 
sensibilities, it was hardly possible that he should nift dis- 
tinguish you as he has done. As it was the last, so it was 
the best proof that he could give of a judgment that never 
deceived him acjien he would allow himself leisure to con- 
sult itr 

You say that you have often heard of me ; that puzzles 
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me. 1 cannot ima^ne from what quarter ; but it is no 
matter. I must tell you, however, my cousin, that your 
information has been a little defective. That 1 am happy 
in my situation is true ; I live, and have lived these twenty 
years, with Mrs. Unwin, to whose affectionate care of me ' 
diffing the far greater part* of that time it is, under Provi- 
dence, owing that I live at all. But 1 do not account myself 
happy in having been for thirteen of those years in a state 
of mind that has made aU that' care and attention necessary ; 
an attention and a care that have injured her health, and 10 
which, had she not been uncommonly supported, must have 
brought her to the grave. But 1 will pass to another subject ; 
it would be cruel to particularise only to give paiU) neither 
would I by any means give a sable hue to^the first letter of 
a correspondence so unexpectedly renewed. 

I am delighted with what you tell me of my nucleus good 
tealth. To enjoy any measure of cheerfulness at so late a 
day is much. But to have that late day enlivened with the 
vivacity of youth is much more, and in these post-diluvian 
times a rarity indeed. Happy for the most part are parents SO 
who have daughters. I>aughtei;s are not apt to outlive their 
natural affections, which a son has generally survived even 
before his boyish years are expired. I rejoice particularly 
in my uncle’s felicity, who has three female descendants from 
his little person, who leave him nothing to wish for upon 
that heacl- 

My dear cousin, dejection of spirits, which 1 suppose may 
have prevented many a man from becoming an author, made 
me one., I find constant employment necessary, and therefore 
take care to be constsBitly employed. Manual occupations do dO 
not es^ge the mind sufficiently, e<s I know by experience, 
having tried many. But composition, especially of verse, 
absorbs it whollj^. I write, therefore, generally three hours 
in a meting, and in an evening 1 transcribe. X* le^ also, 
blit less than I write, fpr 1 must have bfidlHy exe^e, and 
therefore never pass a day without it. < . 
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You ask mo where 1 hare been this summer. I 'answer, 
at Olney. Should you ask me where 1 spent the last seven- 
teen summers, i should still answer at Olney. Ay, and the 
winters also ; I have seldom left it, and except when 1 
attended my brother in his last illness, never, I believe, a 
fortnight together. * ^ « 

Adieu, my beloved cousin, I shall not always be .thus 
nimble in reply, but shall always haw^l^t pleasure 'in 
answering you when I can.— Yours, my dear friend'^d 
10 cousin, W. 0, 


TO LADT HSSKBTa 

Olney, November 9, 1785. 

Mt dxabisst Cousin, w hose last most affectionate le tter 
h as run in iny head ever since 1 received it, and which I now 
sit down to answer two days sooner than the post wiU serve 
me — t]^nk you for it, and with a warmth for which I am 
sure you will give me credit, though 1 do not spend many 
words in describing it. I do not seek Tiew friends, not being 
altogether sure that I should find them, but have unspeakable 
pleasure in being still beloved by an old one. 1 hope that 
now our correspondence has suffered its last interruption, and 
20 that we shall go down together to the grave, "chatting and 
chirping as merrily as such a scene of things as this will 
permit. 

I am happy that my poems have pleased you. My volume 
has afforded me no such pleasure at any time, either while 1 
was writing it or since its publication, ft I have derived from 
yours and my uncle’s opinion of it. I make certain allow- 
ances for partiality, and for that pecuHar quickness of taste 
with which you both r^ish what you lilft, and, after all 
drawbackff upon those accounts duly nmde, ftiid myself rw^ 
80 in the measure ^ your approbation that stall reihaina But, 
above ali, I honour John Gilpin,” since it was he ‘who Jwt 
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encouraged you to write, 1 made him on purpose to laugh 
at, and he served his purpose well ; but I am now in debt to 
him for a more valuable acquisition than all the laughter in 
the. world amounts to, the recovery of my intercourse with 
you, which is to me inestimable. 

My benevolent and generous cousin, when I was once 
asked if I wanted anything, and given delicately to under- 
stand that the inquirer was ready to supply all my occasions, 

I thankfully and civilly, but positively declined the favour. 

I neither suffer, nor have suffered any such inconveniences as 10 
I had not much rather endure than come under obligations 
of that sort to a person co mparatively with yourse lf a 
stranger to me. But to you f answer otherwise. Iknow 
you thoroughly, and the liberality of your dispositipn ; and 
have that consummate confidence in the sincerity of your 
wish to serve me that delivers me from all awkward con- 
straint, and from all fear of trespassing by acceptance. To 
you therefore I reply, yes. Whensoever, and whatsoever, 
and in what maimer soever you please ; and add, moreover, 
that my affection for the giver is such as will increase to me 20 
tenfold the satisfaction that I shall have in receiving. It is 
necessary, however, that I should let you a little into the 
state of my finances, that*you may not suppose them more 
narrowly drcumscribed than they are. Since Mrs. Unwin 
and 1 have lived at Olney we have had but one purse, although 
during the whPle of that time, till lately, her income was 
nearly double mine. Her revenues indeed are now in some 
meaisure reduced, and do not much exceed my own ; the 
worst consequence of this is that we are forced to deny our- 
selves some things whidi hitherto we have been better able 30 
to affprd, but they are such things as neither life, nor the 
well-being of life, depend upon. My own income has been 
betto it but when it was best it would not have 
enabled me to live as my connexions demanded that I should, 
had it not been combined with a better tKk^ itself,,^at least ^ 
at end of the kingdota. Of this 1 had full proof during 
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three months that I spent in lodgings at IBEuntingdon, in 
which time, by the help of good management, and a clear 
notion of economical matters, 1 contrived to spend the income 
of a twelvemonth* Now, my beloved cousin, you are in 
possession of the whole case as it stands. Strain no points lio 
! your own inconvenience or huri^ for there is no need of "it^ 

, but indulge yourself in communicating (no matter what)<that 
\ you can spare without missing it, since hf^MNloing yoff^'mll 
: be sure to add to the comforts of my life ohe of the sifei^Bt 
10’ that I can enjoy, — a token and proof of your affection.' 

In the affair of my next publication, toward which you 
also offer me so kindly your assistance, there will be no need 
that you should help me in the manner that you propose. It 
will be large work, consisting, I ^should imagine, of six 
volumes atdeast. The twelfth of this month I shall have 
spent a year upon it, and it will cost me more than another. 
1 do not love the booksellers well enough to make them a 
present of such a labour, but intend to publish by subscrip- 
tion. Your vote and interest, my dear cousin, upon the 
20 occasion, if you please, but nothing more. 1 will trouble you 
with some papers of proposals when the time shall come, and 
am sure that you will circulate as many for me as you can. 
Now, my dear, 1 am going to tell you a secret. It is a great 
secret, that you must not whisper even to your cat No 
creature is at this moment apprised of it but Mrs. Unwin 
and her son, I am making a new tra nslation of H omer, and 
am on the point of finishing the twenty-first book of the 
Iliad, The reasons upon which 1 undertake this Hem^ean 
labour, and by which I justify an enterprise in which l^ljsem 
30 so effectually anticipated by Pope, •although in fact h^w not 
anticipated me at all, I may possibljr give you, if yb» wish 
for them, when I can find nothing morn interesting to ^y, a 
period which 1 do not conceive to be rery iS^irl I have, not 
answered man^ things in your -lett^^ nor oun do it at present 
for want of nxSn. 1 cannot believe but that I 
know you, nothwithstanding all thito time may have done. 
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There ie not a feature of your face, could I meet it upon the 
road by itself, that I should not instantly recollect. I should 
say, that is my cousin*s nose, or those are her lips and ber 
chin, and no woman upon earth can claim them but herself. 

As for me, 1 am a very smart youth of my years. I am not 
jgr^^ as I am No 

matter. Tliere was nmre h air in the wo rld than ever had 
the honour to belo ng to ine. Accordingly, having' Eiund "just 
enough to curl a little at my ears, and to intermix with a 
little of my own that still hanp behind, I appear, if you see 10 
me in an afternoon, to have a very decent head-dress, not 
easily distinguished from my natmal growth ; which being 
worn with a small bag, and a black ribbon about my neck, 
continues to me the charms of my youth, even on verge 
of age. Away with the fear of writing too often.Ts-Yours. my 
Nearest cousin, W. C. 

— That the view I give you of myself may be complete, 

I add the tWo following items, — that I am in debt to nobody, 
and that I grow fat. 


TO lADY.BKSKBTB. 

Olney, Docb 6, 1785. 

Mir DnxRusT Cousin — I write not upo7i my desk, but about 20 
it. Having in vain expected it by the waggon that followed 
your letter, I again expect^ it by the next j and thinking 
it likely that it might arrive last night at Sherrington, 1 
sei^l^ man over thither this morning, hoping to see him 
return with it ; hut a|;ainJ[ am disappointed. I have felt an 
impati^ce to receive it that you yourself have taught me, 
and now think it necessary to let you know that it is not 
come, lest it shdtild perhaps be detained in London, by the 
negligence of sofbehody to whom you might entrust the 
packii^ of iti or its carriage to the inn. 30 

I shall be obliged to be more concise than I choose to be 
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when I write to jom, for want of time to indulge myself in 
writing more. How, will yon say, can a man want time, 
who lives in the country, without business, and without 
neighbours, who visits nobody, and who is visited himself so 
seldom ? My dear, I ^ye Tbeen at the r aces this mor^g, 
an4 have anotheFIetter jfeojwiifeej fchis even ing ; ^e post sfets 
out at seven, and it is now drawing near to A fine da^, 
yqu will say, for the races, and the better,^^!^ubt, because 
it has rained continually ever since the morning. At wiiat 
10 races do you suppose that 1 have been ? 1 might leave you 
to guess, but loving you too weU to leave you under the 
burthen of an employment that must prove for ever vain, I 
will even tell you, and keep you no longer in suspense. I 
have been at Troy, where the principal heroes of the Iliad 
have been running for such a prize as our jockeys would 
disdain to saddle a horse for ; and yet I assure you they 
acquitted themselves most nobly, though a kettle and a 
frying-pan were to reward their labours. 

I never answered your question concerning my strong 
20 partiality to a common, X well remember making the 
speech of which you remind me, and the very place where I 
made it waa upon a common, in the neighbourhood of 
Southampton, the name of which, however, 1 have forgot, 
But I perfectly recollect that I boasted of the sycity that 
you mention just after having carried you oveJaWfJt part 
of the road that led to it. My nostrils have hardly l^en 
regaled with those wild odours from that day to the present. 
We have no such here. If there ever were any such in this 
country, the enclosures have long since destroyed them i but 
30 we have a scent in the fields about *^lney, that to me is 
equally agreeable, and which, even after attentive examina- 
tion, I have never been able to account fer. It proceeds, so 
lar as I can find, neither from herb, nor ti^ not shrub : I 
should suppose therefore that it is in the soil It is exactly 
the sqgnj} of ambei^ when it has been rubbed hard, only more 
potent. 1 have never observed it except in hot wealher, or 
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in places where the sun shines powerfully, and from which 
the air is excluded. I had a strong poetical desire to 
describe it when I was writing the Common-scene in the 
Tksk, but feared lest the unfrequency of such a singular 
property in the earthy shoqld have tempted the reader to 
ascribe it to a fanciful nose, at least to have suspected it for 
a deliberate fiction. 

I have been as good as my word, and have sent for the 
doctor ; but having left him the whole week to choose out 
of, am uncertain on what day 1 shall fall under his con- 10 
aideration. I have been in his company. He is quite a 
gentleman, and a very sensible one ; and as to skill in his 
profession, 1 suppose that he has few superiors. 

Mrs. Unwin, (who begs to be mentioned to you with affec- 
tionate respect,) sits knitting my stockings at my elbow, 
Ydth a degree of industry worthy of ll ^enelope h erself. You 
will not think this an exaggeration when I tell you tliat I 
have not bought a pair these twenty years, either of thread, 
silk, or worsted. 

Adieu, my most beloved cousin ; if you get this before 1 20 
have an answer to my last, let me soon have an answer to 
them both,— Truly yours,^ Wm. Cowpbr. 


TO LADT HE8SETH. 

JUL 10, 1786. 

It gave me great pleasure that you found my friend Unwin, 
what I was sure you would find him, a most agreeable man. 

I did not usher him in with the ma rrow-bone s and cl eave rs ' 
of hi^-sounding panegyric, both because I was certain that' 
whatsoever merit he bad, your discernment would mark it, 
and because it is possible to do a man material injury by 
maki^ his praise his harbinger. It is eas^ t%raise expecta- 
tion to such a pitch, that the reality, be it Ver so esosUent, 30 
imust necessarily fall below it 
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I hold myself much indebted to Mr. , of whom 

1 have the first information from yourself, both for his 
friendly disposition towards and for the manner in 
which he marks the defects in my volume. An author must 
be tender indeed to wingfljjn being touched so gently. It is 
undoubtedly as he says, and as you and my uncle say. 
cannot be all mistaken, neither is it at all p r^ able that 
of you should be so. 1 take it for gramedr^erefore ihat 
there are inequalities in the composition, and I do ai^ttre 
10 you, my dear, most faithfully, that if it should reach a 
second edition, I will spare no pains to improve it It may 
serve me for an agreeable amusement perhaps when Homer 
shall be gone and done with. The first edition of poems has 
generally been susceptible q# improvement. Pope, I believe, 
never published one in his life that did not undergo varia- 
tions j and his longest pieces, many. I wiy only observe, that 
r inequalities there must be always, and in every work of 
/ length. There are level parts of every subject, parts which 
\ we cannot with propriety attempt to elevate. They are by 
^ qature bumble, and can only be made to assume an awkward 
and uncouth appearance by being mounted. But, again, I 
‘ take it for granted that this remark does not apply to the 
matter of your objection. You were sufficiently aware of it 
before, and have no need that 1 should suggest it as au 
apology, could it have served tliat office, but would have 
made it for me yourself. In truth, my dear, had you known 
in what anguish of mind I wrote the whole of that poem, 
and under what perpetual interruptions from a cause that has 
since been removed, so that sometimoa I had not an oppor- 
30 tunity of writing more than th/ee lines at « sitting, yon 
would long since have wondered as much as I do n^jnsell, 
that it turned out any thing better th^ f^^hJStreet. . 

My cousin, give yourself no trouble "to find out any of the 
3i^agi,to scrutinize my Homer. I can do without them j and 
if I weije not confeious that I have' no need of their help, I 
, would be the first to call for it Assure yourself that I 
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intend to careful to the utmost line of all possible 
caution, both with respect to language and versification. 

I will not send a verse to the press, that shall not have 
undergone the strictest examination. 

A subscription is .surely on every account the most eligible 
msde of publication. When I shall have emptied the purses 
of my friends, and of their friends, into my owil, 1, am still 
free to levy contributions upon the world at large, and I 
shall then have a fund to defna^y the expenses of a new 
edition. I have ordered Johnson to print the proposals 10 
immediately, and hope that they will. kiss your hands before 
the week is expired. 

1 have had the kindest letter from Josephus that 1 ever 
had. He mentioued my purpose to one of the roasters of 
Eton, who replied, that "such a work is much wanted.” — 
Affectionately yours, W. C. 


TO LADT HESEETH. 

Jan. 16, 1786. * 

Mt dbaeest Cousin— "^on do not ask me, my dear, for an 
explanation of what I eo^d mean by anguish of mind^ and 
by th e that I mentioiiedr Because 

you dio not ask, and because your reason for not asking con- 20 
sista of a delicacy and tenderness peculiar to yourself, for 
that very cause 1 will tell you. A wish so suppressed is 
more irresistible than many wishes plainly uttered. Know^^ 
then that in the yea r 73 the same scene that was acted at'^ 
St Alban’s, opened upoiMie again at Olney, only covered 
with % still deeper shade of melahclioly, and ordained to be 
of much longer duration. I was suddenly reduced from my 
wonM rate of understanding to an almost childish imbe- 
cility. 1 did not indeed lose my senses, but I^ost the power 
to exercise them. I could return a mtionaT answer ayan to a 30 
difficult queatidu, but a questiem was necessary, or I never 
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spoke at all. This state of mind was aecomj)ani^d, as I sup> 
pose it to be in most instances of the land, misapprehen- 
sion of things and persons that mftde me a veiy untractable 
patient I believed that every l)ody hated me, a nd tha t 
XTnwin„hated Jne jnost jo£,^ 11 ; was convinced that all 
my food was poisoned, together with ten thousand me prfeiB 
of the same stamp. I would not be mp ^ circumstantial 
than is necessary Br. Cotton was co^u^d. He replied 
that he could do no more for me than might be done at 
10 Olney, but recommended particukr vigilance, lest I should 
attempt my life : — a caution for which there was the greatest 
occasion. At the same time that I was convinced of Hra 
Unwin’s aversion to me, 1 could endure np other companion. 
The whole management of me consequently devolved upon 
her, and a terrible task she had ; she performed it, however, 
with a cheerfulness hardly ever equalled on such an occa- 
sion ; and I have often heard her say, that if 'ever she 
praised God in her life it was when she found that she was 
to have all the labour. She performed it accordingly, but, 
20 as I hinted once before, veiy much to the hurt of her own 
constitution. It will be thirteen years in little more than a 
week, since this malady seized Methinks I hear you 
ask, — your affection for me will, I know, make you wish to 
do so, — Is it removed ? I reply, in great measure, but not 
quite. Occasionally I am much distressed, but that distress 
becomes continually less frequent, and I think less violent 
I find writing, and especially poetry, my best remedy. 
Perhaps had I understood music, I had never written verse, 
but lived upon fiddle-strings instead. It is better hoW'^ 
80 ever as it ia A poet may, if he pleases, be of a little use id 
the world, while a musician, the most skilful, cair only 
divert himself and a few others. I have been emerging 
gradually from this pit. As soon as I l^came capable of 
action, 1 co|nmenced carpenter, made cupboards, boxes, 
stoolsb grew weary of this in about a twelvemonth, and 
addressed myself ^ to the making of birdcsges. this' 
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employment" succeeded that "of gardenings which I inter- 
mingled wifii that of drawing, but finding that the latter 
occupation injured iny eyes, J renounced it, and c ggamenced 
^et. I have given, you, tny d^r, a little history m 
n ^n^ I know that it will touch your feelings, but do not 
letbit in terest them too much. In the yea/t when I wrote the 
Task, (for it occupied me aboulTa year,) I was very often most 
supremely unhappy, and am under God indebted in good 
part to that wo?k foj^not having been much worse. You 
did not know what a deyer fellow I am, ►and how I can 10 
turn my hand to, any thing. 

I perceive that this time . I shall make you pay^ouble 
p ostage^ and there is no help for it. tJnless I writemyBSlf 
out Jiow, I shall forget half of what I have to say^ Now 
therefore for the i nterruptio ns at which I hinted — There 
came a lady into tfeaT^counS^^by name and title Lady 
Austen, the widow of the late Sir Robert Austen. At first 
she lived with her sister, about a mile from Olney ; but in a 
few weeks took lodgings at the vicarage here. Between the 
vicarage and the back of our house are interposed, our 20 
garden, an orchard, and the garden belonging to the 
vioArage. She hod lived much in France, was very sens- 
ible, mid had infinite vivacity. She took a great liking to 
us, and we to her. She had been used to a great deal of 
company, and we, fearing that she would find suchTa transi- 
tion into silent retirement irksome, contrived to give her our 
agreeable company often. Becoming continually more and 
more ^timate, a practice obtained at length of our dining 
with other alternately every day, Sundays excepted, 
la order to facilitate o%r ^gnimunication, we made doors in 30 
the tvs*) garden- walls above-said, by which means we con-' , 
aiderably shortened the way fron^ one house to the other, 
and could meet wRen we pleased without entering the town 
> at all, i^easura the raths^ expedient, becaui^ in whiter the 
town is'^mitoably dirty, and she kepi no dairriage. pp her 
first setiiem«at in our I made it my par- 
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ticnlar buBmess, (for at that time I was not employed in 
writing, having published my first volume, and not begun 
my second,) to pay my d evoirs to her ladyship every morn- 
ing at eleven. Customs very soon become laws. I began 
the Task,”— for she was the lady who gave me the Sofa for 
a subject. Being once engaged^ in the work, 1 began to 5c^el 
the inconvenience of my morning We hl^ 

seldom breakfasted ourselves till ten, and tlie intervenmg 
hour was all the time that I could find in the whole day ftr 
10 writing ; and occasionally it would happen that the half of 
that hour was all that I could secure for the purpose. But 
there was no remedy : long usage had made that which at 
first was optional, a point of good manners, and consequently 
of nece|sity, and I was forced to neglect the Task to attend 
upon the Muse who had inspired the subject. But she had 
ill healih, an& before I quite finished the work was obliged 
to repair to Bristol. Thus, as I told you, my dear, the cause 
of the many interruptions that 1 mentioned, was removed, 
and now, except the Bull that I spoke of, we have seldom 
20 any company at all. After all that I have said upon this 
matter, you will not completely understand me perhaps, 
unless I account for the remainder of the day. I will add 
therefore, that having paid my" morning visit, I walked; 
returning from my walk, I dressed; we then met and 
dined, ahd parted not till between ten and eleven at 
night 

The little item that yoii inserted in your cover, concerning 
a review of a tfee|rtain authoris work, in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, excited Mrs. Unwin’s curiosity to see it in a 
30 moment In vain did I expostulate Hrith her on the vanity 
of all things here below, especially of human praiBe,otelllng 
her what perhaps indeed had heard befor^ but what on 
such an occasion I thought it not amiss remind her of, 
, that at the best it is but as the idle wind th^t whiad^ .as it 
„ passes by, that a little attention to the dtotesof reason 
would presently give her the victory over ^ the curiosity 
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that she felt so troublesome. For a short time, indeed, I 
prevailed, but the next day the fit returned upon her with 
more violence than befora She would see it,*-<she was 
resolved that she would see it that moment. You must 
Ifhow, my dear, that a watchmaker lives within two or three 
doors of us, who takes in the said Magazine for a gentleman 
at some distance, and, as it happened, it had not been sent to 
its proper owner. Accordingly the messenger that the lady 
dispatched, returned with it, and she was gratified. As to 
myself, 1 read the article indeed, and read it to her ; but 1 10 
do not concern myself much you may suppose about such 
matters, and shall only make two or three cursory remarks, 
and so conclude. In the first place therefore, I observe that 
it is enough to craze a poor poet to see his verses sq miser- 
ably misprinted, and which is worse if possible, his very 
praises in a manner annihilated, by a jumble of the lines out 
o! their places, so that in two instances, the end of the 
period takes the lead of the beginning of it. The said poet 
has still .the more reason to be crazed, because the said 
Magazine is in general singularly correct. But at Christmas, SO 
no doubt your, printe r will get drunk as well as another 
man. It is astonishing to me that they know so exactly how 
much I translated of Voltage. My recollection refreshed by 
them tells me that they are right in the number of the books 
that they affirm to have been translated by me, but till they 
brought the fact again to my mind, I myself had forgotten 
that part of the business entirely. My brother had twenty 
guineas for eight books of English HeipHlade, and I fur- 
nished him with four of them. They are not equally 
accurate in the affair of th^ TameMousa That 1 kept one 30 
ia certain, and that I kept it as'S^say, in my bureau,— but 
not in the Temple. It was while I was at Westminster. I 
kept it till it phJduced six young ones, and my transports 
when I first dbcovered them cannot easily be conceived, — 
any than my mortification, when gofilg again jn., visit 
n^y little family, I found that mouse herself had eaten them 1 
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I turned her loose) in indignationf and vowed never to keep 
a mouse again. Who the writer of this article can be, 1 am 
not able to iiAagine, nd)* where he had his information of 
.these particulars. But they know all the world and every 
thing that belongs to it. Ibe mistake that has occasioned 
the mention of Unwin’s name in the margin would be 
ludicrous if it wore not, inadvertently indeed, and^innO' 
cently on their part, profane. iTEould havo thoTight it 
impossible that when 1 spoke of One been woudded 

10 in the hands and in the side, any reader in a Chnstias^land 
eould have been for a moment at a loss for the person 
intended. -.i.- ’ 

Adieu, my dear cousin ; 1 intended that one of these 
should Jiave served as a case for the other, but before I was 
aware of it, I filM both sheets completely. However, as 
your money bums in your pocket, there is no harm done. I 
shall not add a syllable more except that I am and, while 
I breathe, ever shall be most truly yours, 

Wm. Cowpbb. 

20 Yes ; one syllable more. Having just finished the l|iad, 1 
was determined to have a deal of talk with you. 


TO LADY HB8KBT9. 

* Olnoy, Feb. 9, 1796. • 

Mt dearest ©ousin — I have been impatimit to tell you 
that I am impatient to see you again, Mrs. Unwin partakes 
with me in all my feelings upon this subject, and longs also 
to see you. I should have told you A by thi last post, but 
have been so completely occupied by this t<n mentingp.spg^’ 
^n, that it was impossible to do it I sent^ the 
letter on Monday, that would distress alsirm bhn ; I 
^ sent him another yesterday, that will, I hope, quj^t him 
36 Again. . Johnson apologised very civilly for the multitude 
of his friend’s strictures ; and his friend has promi^ to. 
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confine himself in future to a comparison of me Twith the 
original, so that, I doubt not, we^hall lOij^n merrily to- 
gether. And now, my dear, let me tell you once more, that 
your kindness in promising us a visit has charmed us both. 

I shall see .you again. I shall hear your voice. We shall 
take walks together. I will show you my prospects, the 
hovel, the alcove, the Ouse, and its banks, every thing that 
I have described. I anticipate the pleasure of those days 
not veiy far distant, and feel a part of it at this moment. 
Talk not of an inn ! Mention it not for your life ! We have 10 
never had so many visitors, bui we could easily accommodate 
them all ; though we have received Unwin, and his wife, 
amd his sister, and his son all at once. My dear, I will not 
let you come till the end of May, or beginning dJ June, 
because before that time my greenhouse will not be ready 
t# receive us, and it is the only pleasant room belonging to 
, us. W hej^tkejplants go out we go in . I line it with mats, 
and spread the floor with mats ; and there you shall sit with 
a bed of \nignionette at your side, and It hedge of honey* 
suckles, r(^e8, SrUd jc^ine ; and I will make you a bouquet 20 
of myrUe every day. than the time I mention the 

cou'ntry will not be in complete beauty. And I will tell you 
what you shall find at your &rst entrance. Imprimis, as soon 
as you have entered tlje vestibule, if you cast a look on either 
side of you, you sliall see on the right ha/id a box of my ' 
making. It is the box in which have been lodged all my 
hares, and in which lodges Puss at present : but he, poor 
fellow, is worn out with age, and promises to die before you 
can see him. On thetri^t hand stands a cupboard, the 
work the same author ; it wan once a dove-cage, but I 30 
trane^rmed it. Opposite to you stands a table, which 1 also 
made : but a mersiless servant having scrubbed it until it 
be(»me paralytic, it serves no purpose now but of ornament ; 

. and ^ii my dean shoes stand under it On«theieft Eand, at , 
the further end of this superb vestibule, you will Snd the . 

^ ^ the parlour, into w^h t m i conduct you, and where • 
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I will introduce you to Mrs. Unwin, unless we should meet 
her before, and where wg will be as happy as the day is long. 
I Order yourself, my cousin, to the Swan at Newport, and 
Uthere you shall find me ready to conduct you to Olney. 

" My dear, I have told Homer what you say about casks 
and urns, and have asked him, whether he is sure that it is 
a cask in which Jupiter keeps his wine. He swears that it 
is a cask, and that it will never be better, tilian a 

cask to eternity. So if the god is content with it, w'e must 
10 even wonder at his taste, and be so too. — ^Adieu 1 my (l^est, 
dearest cousin, W. C. 


TO LADY HBSKBTH. 

’ ^ ' Monday, March 20, 1786. 

\ Those mornings that 1 set apart for writing to you, my 
dearest cousin, are my holiday mornings. At those times I 
give myself a dispensation from all poetical employments, 
and as soon as I cease to converse with you, bete.ke myaelf to 
a walk in the garden. You will observe therefore that my 
health cannot possibly suffer by such a procedure, but is 
rather likely to be benefited ; for finding it easy as well as 
pleasant to write when I write to you, I consequently spend 
20 l6SB time at my desk than when Homer lies before me, and 
have more opportunity of taking exercise and air. Though 
you seem to be so, you are not in fact beforehand with me in 
wlxat you say of my letters, for it has long been an agreed 
point between me and Mrs. Unwin that yours are the best 
in the world. You will say-^that is impossible^ for I 
always write what comes nppenhost, and never trouble 
myself either about method or expression.’’ And for that 
^ very reason, my dear, they are what they are, so good that 
they could not he better. As to expression, yon have no 
^ ueed*^td' study it ; yours is sure to be such as it ought ; and 
as to method, you know as well as I, that it is never more 
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out of its p^ce than in a letter. I have only to add on this 
subject, that not a word of all this is designed as a compli- 
ment to you, but merely as a justification of dur opinion. 

I begin heartily to wish that S ignor j \iseli had accom- 
plished his critique of what pow lies beforeTiim. You have 
twice been disagreeably constrained to apologize to Mr. 
Burrows for the delay, and I am very unwilling that you 
should be a third time reduced to that necessity. I shall be 
obliged when it comes to my hands again to bestow on it 
perliaps two or three sittings, in order to accommodate the 10 
copy to his remarks, and to give it such further improve- 
ments of my own as it shall appear to me to be still 
susceptible of : which done, I shall remit it instantly to you. 
Should you have occasion any time to send your» Samuel 
city-ward, I shall be glad if you will charge him with my 
Qoetry-box for Johnson, that he may pack the papers in it. 
This however is not necessary, for they will probably come 
equally safe under any such cover as he will give them. I 
bestowed two mornings in the last week, on the extirpation 
of elisions only. And from all that part of the second book, 20 
whi^ you havo not seen, and from the third and fourth 
completely, have so effectually weeded them out, that in all 
those quarters you cannot find above three ; and those not 
only pardonable on account of necessity, but such as you 
would yourself approve, I believe, rather than the vacuity 
that would be occasioned by their removal. I displaced, I 
suppose, not .less than thirty, some of them horrible 
creatures, and such as even I myself was glad to be rid 
of. The same care 1 shall take throughout the whole 
translation. 1 am also a^ry good boy in another respect ; 30 
I use till possible diligence to give a graceful gait and move- 
ment to such lines as rather hobbled a little before, with 
this reserve however, that when the sense requires it, or 
when for the sake of avoiding a monotonous ^ence of the 
lineS) of which there is always danger {n*so long ^wp^k, it 
shall appear to be pnldent, I still leave a verse behind me 
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that has some uneasiness in its formation. It ia not possible 
to read Paradise Lost, with a0 ear for harmony, without 
being sensible of the great advantage wKich Milton drew 
from such a management. One line only occurs to me at 
present as an instance of what % mean, and 1 cannot stop to 
recollect more ; but rumbling and rough as if is, it is in iny 
mind, considering the subjects, one of the finest that ever 
was composed. He is describing hell ; a i^ as if the contem- 
plation of such a scene had scared hiifraSof all his poetical 
10 wits, he finishes the terrible picture thus, — 

Abominable, unuttembU, and worse 

Than fancy yet bad formed, or fear conceived, 

Grorgons and hydras and olUinasras dire. 

( 

Agree with me, my dear, that the deformity of the first of 
these three lines is the greatest beauty imaginable. Thiij, 
however, is only an ihstance of uncouthness where the sense 
recommends it. Had I the book before me, I could soon fill 
my sheet with quotations of irregulai' lines taken irom the 
most beautiful parts of his poem, which he used partly as 
20 foils to the rest, and partly to relieve the ear, as I said, from 
the tedium of an unvaried and perpetual smoothness. This I 
understand to be one of the great secrets of verse- writing in a 
piece of great length. Uncritical readers find that they per- 
form a long journey through several hundreci pages perhaps 
without weariness ; they find the numbers harmonious, but 
are not aware of the art by which that harmony is brought 
to pass, much less suspect that a violation of all harmony on 
some occasions, is the very thing to which they are not a 
little indebted for their gratificaffen.' ^ Half -strained critics 
30 are disgusted ; they discover that this line and that line 
limps, but cannot enter into the poet’s reasons for making it 
do so ; and critics indeed, who have a well-tormed ear and a 
true classical taste are pleased, and know how to account for 
it, I Jtnow, my ‘beloved cousin, that you will not allow 
yourself to be of the last-mentioned order. You disdain all 
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intelligence in these matters, and I have no doubt of the 
sincerity with which you do it. But you must pardon me if 
I estimate your judgement poetry at a much higher rate 
than yourself. Of this, at least I am sure, that of all the 
remarks you have made uppn mine not one has bespoke any 
deficiency of taste or judgement in the maker. On the con- 
trary, I have seen good reason to acquiesce in them all, the 
cask excepted, which is a word that the Greek makes 
necessary, and the ^'‘gently away I' which I do not pretend to 
be no blemish, but an excusable one. 10 

Than the broad Hellespont in all his parts, 

— so it shall stand, my dear, in the volume, you may rest 
assured ; for though I have in my own mind etickkd much 
for the insertion of the word whoh^ as in that place 
pmphatical, I am become now a convert to your opinion, 
and judge the line mended by the change ; smoother it is, 
no doubt, and sufficiently emphatical into the bargain. 

Many^hanks for Mr. Hornby^s note, (whom, by the way, 

I before called Stanley, not being able to read his name, 
even in his own handwriting,) every such piece of informa- fio 
- tion is a clap on the back^the effect of whidx I feel instently 

my head, and write- the better for it. The Task has suc- 
ceeded beyond my ivtmosrexpectatioiis ; if Homer succeed 
as well, — and it shall not fail through any negligence of 
mine, I shall account my fortune, as a poet, made for ever. 

You must not think too highly of my loyalty. A true 
Whig always loves a good king. But this by way of paren- 
thesis.—! was" going to observe that the day puts me in mind 
of June,— clear sun ancUSbft air. Mrs. Unwin never walks 
in thfe garden without looking at the borders to consider 30 
which of all the flowers will be blown in June. She has my 
fear of strangers* but she has no fear of you. Au 'Contraire^ 
she^ as well as somebody else, most heartily loves and longs 
to see yoa— Adieii, my dear coz, ever youfs, C. 
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TO JOSKFH HILL, SSQ. 

Olney, June 19, 1786. 

Mr dear cousin's arrival has, as it could not fail to do, 
made us happier than we ever were at Obey. Her great 
kindness in givmg us her company is a cordial that I .shdR 
feel the effect of, not only while she is here, but while 
I live. 

Olney will not be much longer the place bf our habita^on. 
At a village two miles distant we have hired a house of Mr. 
Throckmorton, a much better than we occupy at present, and 
yet not more expensive. It is situated very near to our most 
10 agreeable landlord, and his agreeable pleasure grounds. In 
him, and. in his wife, we shall find such companions as will 
always make the time pass pleasantly while they are in the 
country, and his grounds will afford us good air, and good 
walking room m the winter ; two advantages which we have 
not enjoyed at Olney, where I have no neighbour with whom 
I can converse, and where, seven months m the yeaa*, I have 
been imprisoned by dirty and impassable ways, till both my 
health and Mrs. Unwin's have suffered materially. 

Homer is ever importunate, and jrill not suffer me to spend 
20 half the time with my distant friends that I would gladly 
give them. W. G 


TO THB EBV, JOHN NEWTON. 

Aug. 5, 1766. 

Mt dear Friend— I am neither^e^ior forgetful ; on the 
contrary I think of you often, and my thoughts would*more 
frequently find their way to my pen, were I not of necessity 
every day occupied in Homer. This long busbess engrosses 
idl my momii^s, and when the days grow shorter will have 
all my.eYenings tc% ; at present they are devoted to walkings 
an exercise to me as necessary as my food^ 
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Yoa hare heard of our intended removal. The house that 
is to receive us is in a state of preparation, and, when 
finished, will be both smarter and more commodious than , 
our present abode. But the circumstance that recommends 
it chiefij is its situation. Jjong confinement in the winter, 
and indeed for the most part in the autumn too, has hurt us 
both. A gravel walk, thirty yards long, affords but indifferent 
scope to the locomotive faculty : yet it is all that we have 
had to move in for eight months in the year, during thirteen 
years that I have been a prisoner. Had I been confined in 10 
the Tower, the battlements of it would have furnished me 
with a larger space* You say well, that there was a time 
when I was happy at Olney ; and I am now as happy at 
Olney as I expect to be any where without the pigesence of 
God. Change of situation is with me no otherwise an object 
•than as both Mrs. Unwin’s health and mine may happen to 
be concerned in it. A fever of the slow and spirit-oppressing 
kind seems to belong to all, except the natives, who have 
dwelt ill Olney many years; and the natives have putrid 
fevers. Both they and we, I believe, are immediately in- 20 
debted for our respective maladies to an atmosphere encum- 
bered with raw vapours issuing from flooded meadows ; and 
we in particular, perhaps, have fared the worse, for sitting so 
often, and sometimes for months, over a cellar filled with 
water. These ills we shall escape in the uplands ; and as we 
may reasonably hope, of course, their consequences. But as 
for happiness, he that has once had communion with his 
Maker must be more frantic than ever I was yet, if he can 
dream of ^ding it at a distance from Him. 1 no more 
expect happiness at ^TMton than here, or than 1 should 30 
e^E^ct it, in company with felons and outlaws, in the hold of 
a ballast-lightej;. Ajiiinal spirits, however, have their value, 
and are eispeci^ly desirable to him who is condemned to 
earty a ba^hen, which at any rate will tire 1^ but which, 
wi&out their aid, cannot fail to crush hun. dealings of 
God with me are to myself utterly unintelligible. 1 have 
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never met, either in books or in conversation, with an experi- 
ence at all similar to my own. More than a twelvemonth 
has passed since I l>egan to hope that, having walked the 
whole breadth of the bottom of this Red Sea, I was begin- 
ning to climb the opposite shore, ^and I prepared to sing the 
song of Moses. But T have been disappointed : those hopes 
have been blasted ; those comforts have been wrested from 
me. T could not be so duped, even by the arch-enemy him- 
self, as to be made to question the divine of them ; 

10 but I have been made to believe, (which, you will say, .is 
being duped still more,) that Gk>d gave them to me in 
derision, and took them away in vengeance. Such, however, 
is, and has been my persuasion many a long day ; and when 
1 shall tjaink on that subject more comfortably, or, as you 
will be inclined to tell me, more rationally and scripturally, 
I know not. In the mean time, I embrace with alacrity, 
every alleviation of ray case, and with the more alacrity, 
because, whatsoever proves a relief of ray distress, is a cordial 
to Mrs. Unwin, whose sympathy with me, through the whole 
20 of it, has been such, that, despair excepted, her burthen has 
been as heavy as mine. Lady Hesketh, by her affectionate 
belmviour, the cheerfulness of heu conversation, and the 
constant sweetness of her temper, has cheered us both ; and 
Mrs, Unwin not less than me. By her help we get change 
of air and of scene, though still resident at Olney ; and by 
her means, have intercourse with some families in this 
country, with whom, but for her, we could never have been 
acquainted. Her presence here would, at any time, even in 
my happiest days, have been a comfort to me ; but, in the 
30 present day, I am doubly sensible yL itS value. She leaves 
nothing unsaid, nothing undone, that slie thinks will be%>ii- 
ducive to our well-being ; and, so far as she is concerned, I 
have nothing to wish, but that I could believe her seut 
hither in mercy to myself,— then I should be thankful. 

I underi^tanif that Mr. Bull is in town. If you should see 
Mm and happen to remember it, be so good as to tell him 
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that we called at his door yesterday evening. All were well, 
but Mrs. B. and Mr. Oreatheed were both abroad. 

I am, my dear friend, with Mrs. Unwin’s love to Mrs. N. 
and yourself, hers and yours, as ever, W. C. 


TO LADY HESEBTH. 

The Lodge, Dec. 24, 1786, 

You must by no means, my dearest coz, pursue the plan that 
nas suggested itself to you on the supposed loss of your letter. 

In the first place I choose that my Sundays, like the Sundays 
of other people, shall be distinguished by something that 
shall make me look forward to them with agreeable^expecta^ 
tion, and for that reason desire that they may always bring 10 
me a letter from you. In the next place, if I know when to 
expect a letter, I know likewise when to enquire after a letter, 
if it happens not to come ; a circumstance of some import- 
ance, copsidering how excessively careless they are at the 
Swan, where letters are sometimes overlooked, and do not 
arrive at their destination, if no inquiry be made, till some 
days have passed after their arrival at Olney. It has hap- 
pened frequently to me to receive a letter long after all the 
rest.have been delivered, and the Padre assured me that Mr. 
Throckmorton has sent notes three seyeral times to Mrs. 20 
Marriot, complaining of this neglect. For these reasons, my 
dear, thou miTSt write still on Saturdays, and as often on 
other days as thou pleasest. 

The screens came safe, and one of them is at this moment 
interposed between nie /usd^ Ihe fire, much to the comfort of . 
my pikers. The oth^ of them being fitted up with a screw 
that was useless, I have consigned to proper hands,' that it 
may be. made as'serviceahle as its brother. They are very 
neat, miSt 1 account theiji a great acquisition. Our carpenter 
assures me that Ihe lameness of the diairS was'notjowing to 30 
any injuiy received in their journey, but that the mak^ 
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* never j>roperly finished them. They were not high when 
they came, and in order to reduce them to a level, we have 
lowered them an inch. T hou. lm owest, child, that the short 
foot could not be lengthened, for which reason we shortened 
the long ones. The box containing the plate and the brooms 
reached us yesterday, and notHing had suffered the least 
damage by the way. Every thing is smart, eveiy thing is 
elegant, and we admire them aU. The short candlesticks are 
short enough. 1 am now writing with those j^n the table ; 
10 Mrs. U. is reading opposite, and they suit us both exactly. 
With the money that you have in hand, you may purchase, 
my dear, at your most' convenient time, a tea>um ; that 
which we have at present having never been handsome, and 
being now old and patched. A parson once, as he walked 
across the parlour, pushed it down with his belly, and it 
never perfectly recovered itself. We want likewise a ^ a , - 
wjitei', meaning, if you please, auch a one as you may 
remember to have seen at the Hall, a wooden one. To 
which you may add, from the same fund, three or four yards 
20 of yard-wide muslin, wherewithal to make neckcloths for my 
worship. If after all these disbursements any Uiing should 
be left in the bottom of the purse, we shall be obliged to you 
if you will expend it iii the purchase of silk pocket-handker- 
chiefs. There, my precious— I think I have charged thee 
with commissions in plenty. 

You neither must nor shall deny us the pleasure of sending 
to you such small matters as we do. As to the partridges, 
you may recollect possibly, when I remind you of it, that I 
never eat them ; they refuse to pass my stomach ; and Mrs. 
30 Unwin rejoiced in receiving them^oifly because she could 
pack them avray to you— therefore ifever lay us under auy 
of this kind, for I tell you beforehand, that we 
are botfTlncorrigible. My beloved cousin^ the first thing 
I open my eyes upon in a morning, is it not the in whi^ 
you have^ laidf* me t Did you not, in our old dismal parlour 
atOlney, give me the ^ on which I breakfast ihe chooo- 
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late that I drink at noon, and the table at which I diiie 
the every thing, in short, that I possess in the shape of con- 
venience, is it not all from you ? and is it possible, think yon, 
that we should either of us overlook an opportunity of 
making such a tiny acknowledgement of your kindness? 
Assure yourself tliat never^ while my name is Gile& Gingfi r- 
will I dishonour my glorious ancestry, and my illus- 
trious appellation, by so unworthy a conduct I love you at 
my heart, and so does , Mrs. U., and we must say thank you, 
and send you a pe ppercor n when we can. So thank you, my 10 
dear, for the brawn and the chine, and for all the good things 
that you announce, and at present I will, for your sake, say 
no more of thanksgiving. 

X have answered the Welshman’s letter, and have a hope 
that I shall hear no more of him. He desired my advice, 
whether to publish or not In answer, I congratulated him 
bn the possession of a poetical talent, with which he might 
always amuse himself when fatigued with the weightier 
matters of the law. As to publication, I recommended it 
to him by all means, as the principal incentive to exertion. 20 
And with regard to his probability of success, I told him 
that, as he had, 1 understood, already made the experiment 
by appearing in print, he%uld judge bow that matter stood, 
better than I or any man could do it for him. What could 
I say, my dear ? I was really unwilling to mortify a brother 
bard, and yet could not avoid it but at the expense of common 
honesty. 

The Padre is to dine with us on Thursday next. I am 
highly pleased with him, and intend to make all pcjssible 
advances to a nearei*^uaintanoe. Why he is 'souilent in SO 
ooaupwiy I knoW not^^erhaps he is reserved, like some 
other people: or perhaps he holds it unsuitable to his 
function to be forward in mixed ccmversatioa Certain it 
is, that he has enough to say when he and I are together. 
He hae tiunscribed the ninth book for me, anil is now tran- 
scribing the twelfth, which Mrs; Throdteorton left un« 
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finiAlied Poor T«edon has dined with ua once, and it did 
me gQod to stuff him. 

We liave heard from the poor widow, after whom you so 
kindly enquiie She answered a letter of Mrs. Unwin’s 
about a week since. Her answer was affectionate, tender, 
and melancholj to a great degree, but not without expies- 
sions of hope and confidence in God. We understand that 
she has suffeicd much in her health, as well as in her mind. 
It could not be otherwise, for she was Sittli^hed to her h\is> 
10 baud m the extreme. We have learned by a sideispnd. 
since 1 mentioned her last, that Billy left every thing, oi 
almost eveiy thing, to the children But she has at present 
one hundred pounds a year, and will have anothei hundred 
heieaftei, if she outlives Mrs U., being j ointured in het 
estate ^In the mein tim<*, her sister lives witlT her, who 
has, 1 believe determined never to mair>, fiom whnh cii- 
cninstance slie must doubtless derive advantage She spenf 
some time at Claplum, aftei her return from Winchester, is 
now witli Mr John Unwin at Croydon, and goes soon to lu i 
20 f»loom> raaiisiou, as she calls it, in Essex. We asked hei 
hither, in hope that a little time speui at Weston might be 
<»f use to her, but her affairs would not suffer her to come. 
She is gi eatly to be pitied and whether she will ever recover 
the stroke is, I think, vei y uncertain 
I had some time since a very clever letter from Henry C. 
which 1 answei ad as well as 1 ( onld, but not in kind I seem 
to myself immoderately stupid on epistolary occasions, and 
especially nhen 1 wish to shine. Such I seem now, and such 
to hare been ever since J began. So much the worse for you. 
SO Prav, my dear, send mo a bit of IndJ^glue, and an almana<^ 
It inves me true pleaauie to leaJllkthat the Genei»l at 
least 9 lys he is better, but it yrould give me much more to 
heal otlici s say t he same. Tliank your sistdl* for her insttaio 
tions concerning the lamp, which shall be exactly followed.— 
I am, my dealest, your most Gingerbread Giles, &c., 

WiL Cowwsa. 
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TO SAMUEL ROSE, ESQ. 

Weston, Oct. 19, 1787. 

Dear Sir^— A summons from Johnson, which I received 
yesterday, calls my attention once more to the business of 
translation. Before I begin 1 am willing to catch though 
but a short opportunity to acknowledge your last favour. 
The necessity of applying myself with all diligence to a 
long work that has been but too long interrupted, will make 
my opportunities of writing rare in future. 

Air and exercise are necessary to all men, but particularly 
BO to the man whose mind labours ; and to him who has 
been all his life accustomed to much of both, they aft neces- 10 
sary in the extreme. My time since we parted, has been 
devoted entirely to the recovery of health and strength for 
this service, and I am willing to hope with good effect. Ten 
months have passed since I discontinued my poetical efforts ; 

I do not* expect to find the same readiness as before, till 
exercise of the neglected faculty, such as it is, shall have 
restored it to me. 

You find yourself, I hbpe, by this time as comfortably 
situated in your new abode, as in a ne-y^ abode one can be. 

I enter perfectly into all your feelings on occasion of the 20 
change. A sensible mind cannot do violence even to a local 
attachment without much pain. When my father died I 
was young, too young to have reflected much. He was 
Rector of Berkhampstead, and theft I was bom. It had 
never occurred to me that | parson has no fee>simp le in the 
house and glebe he oj^^ies. There was neither tree, nor 
gate, nor stile, in all that country, to which I did not feel a 
relation, and the bouse itself I preferred to a palace. I was 
sent for from London to attend him in his last illness, and 
he died just before I arrived. Then, and i^ot tsti then, I felt 30 
for the first time that 1 and my naljve place were disunited 
lor ever. I sighed a long lulieu to fields and woods, from 

o 
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which I once thought I should never be parted, and was at 
no time so sensible of their beauties, as just when I left 
them all behind me, to return no more* W. CX 


TO LAOr HB»KETH. 

The Nov. 27, 1787, 

It is the part of wisdom, mj dearest cousin, to sit down 
contented under the demands of necessity, because they are 
such. I am sensible that you' cannot in my uncle’s present 
infirm state, and of which it is not possible to expect any 
considerable amendment, indulge either us, or yourself, with 
a jourmi^ to Weston. Yourself 1 say, both because I know 
10 it will give you pleasure to see C amidice m i once more, 
especially in the comfortable abode where you have placed 
him, and because after so long an imprisonment in London, 
you who love the country and have a taste for it, would of 
course be glad to return to it. For my own part^ to me it 
is ever new, and though I have now been an inhabitant of 
this village a twelvemonth, and have during the half of that 
time been at liberty to expatiate, awid to make discoveries, I 
am daily finding out fresh scenes and walks, which you 
would never be satisfied with enjoying ; — some of them are 
20 unapproachable by you either on foot or in "y^^ carriage. 
Had you twenty toes (whereas I suppose you liave but ten) 
you could not reach them ; and coach wheels have never 
been seen there since the flood. Before itjndeed, (as Burnet 
says that the earth was then jgerfeotly free from all in* 
equalities in its surface,-) t^y migb^Jiave been seen there 
every day. We have otherValks both upon hill to]^ and 
in valleys beneath, some of which by the (help of your car- 
riage, and many of them without its help, would be al’^rnye 
at your command.^ , . . 

30 On Mfinday morning last, Sam brought me woni tteit 
there was a man in the kitchen who^dewred to epeijt with 
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me. I ordered him in. A plain, decent, elderly figiu-e made 
its appearance, and being desired to sit, spoke as follows ; 

“ Sir, I angL clerk of the parish of All-Saints, in Northampton ; 
brother of Mr. Cox the upholsterer. It is customary for the 
person in my office to annex a bill of mortality, which he 
publishes at Christmas, a copy of verses. You would do me 
a great favour, Sir, if you would furnish me with one.” To 
this I replied, **Mr. Cox, you have sevenil men of genius in 
your town, why have you not applied to some of tliem ? 
There is a namesake of yours in particular, Cox the statuar)', 10 
who, every body knows, is a fifst-rate maker of verses. He 
surely is the man of all the world for your purpose.” — “ Alas ! 
Sir, I ^ve heretofore borrowed help from him, but he is a 
gentleman of so much reading, that the people of offr town 
cannot understand him.” I confess to you, my dear, I felt 
aU the force of the compliment implied in this speech, and 
^ was Almost ready to answer, Perhaps, my good friend, they 
may find me unintelligible too for the same reason. But on 
asking him whether he had walked over to Weston on pur- 
pose to implore the assistance of my Muse, and on his 20 
replying in the affirmative, I felt my mortified vanity a 
little consoled, and pityii% the poor man’s distress which 
appeared to be considerable, promised to supply him. Tlie 
waggon has accor^ngly gone this day to Northampton 
loaded in part with my effusions in the mortuaij;,!^;!®* 'A 
I fig for poets who write epitaphs upon individuals ! 1 have 
I written one, that serves two hundred persons.^ 

A few days since, I received a second very obliging letter 
from Mr. Mac ke nzie. , He^ tells me that bis own papers, 
which are by far, he to say it, the roost numerous, 30 

are marked Y. I, Z. Accordingly, my dear, I am happy to 
find that 1 am engaged in a correspondence with Mr. Viz, a 
gentleman for whom I have always entertained the pro- 
fouHdest veneration. But the serious fact ig, the papers 
distinguished by those signatures have ever pleased ifie most, 
and strac^ me as Ihe work of a sensible man, who knows 
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tlie world well, and ha$ more of Addison’s delicate humour 
than any body. 

A poor man begged food at the Hall lately. Jhe cook 
gave him some vermicelli soup. He ladled it about some- 
time with the spoon, and then xtetumed it to her, saying, ** 1 
am a poor man it is true, and I am very hungry, but yet I 
cannot eat broth with maggots in it.” Once more, my dear, 
a thousand thanks for your box full things, useful 

things, and beautiful things. — Yours ever* W; C. 


TO LADY HBSKETH. 

The Lodge, Deo. 10, 1787. 

10 I THANK you for the snip of cloth, commonly called a pat- 
tern. At present I have two coats, and but one back. If at 
^ any time hereafter I should find myself possessed of fewer 
coats, or more backs, it will be of use to me. 

Even as you suspect, my dear, so it proved. ThO ball was 
prepared for, the ball was held, and the ball passed, and we 
had nothing to do with it. Mrs. Throckmorton, knowing 
our trim, did not give us the pain^of an invitation, for a pain 
it would have been. And why ? as Stemhold says, — ^because, 
as Hopkins answers, we must have refused it But it fell 
20 out siugularly enough, that this, ball was held, of all days 
in the year, ou my birth day— and so I told them — ^but not 
till it was all over. 

Though T have thought proper never to take any notice of 
the arrival of my MSS. togeth(^ wilji the other good things 
in the box, yet certain it is, that ^lN|[gceived them. I have 
furbished up the tenth book till it is as bright as silver, and 
am now occupied in bestowing the samft labour upon the 
eleventh. The twelfth and thirteenth are in the hiaids of 
and the foiyteentli and fifteenth are ready to succeed 
30 them? Tliis notable job is the delight of my hearty and how 
Bony shall I be when it is ended. 
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Hie fimith aud the carpenter, mj dear, are both in the^ 
room^ hanging a bell; if I therefore make a thousand 
blunders, let the said intruders answer for them all. 

I thank you, my dear, for your history of the G — ^s. 
What changes in that family ! And how many thousand 
families have in the same time experienced changes as 
violent as theirs I The course of a rapid river is the justest 
of all emblems, to express the variableness of our scene 
below. Shakspeare says none ever bathed himself twice 
in the same stream, and it is equally true that the world 10 
upon which we close our eyes at night is never the same 
with that on which we open them in the morning. 

I do not always say, give my love to my uncle, because he 
knows that 1 always love him. I do not always present Mrs. 
Unwin’s love to you, partly for the same reason, (Deuce take 
the smith and the carpenter 1) and partly because I forget it 
But to present my own I forget never, for I always have to 
finish my;letter, which I know not how to do, my dearest 
coz, without telling you that I am ever yours, W. CL 


TO LADY HESKETH. 

Dec. 19, 1787 (in Post mark). 

Saturday, my dearest cousin, was a day of receipts. In the 20 
morning 1 received a box filled with an abundant variety^ of 
stationery ware, containing, in particular, a quantity of paper 
sufiicient, well covered witli good uniting, to immortalize 
any mam 1 have nothing ^ do, therefore, but to cover it 
as aforesaid, and my ifme will never die. In the evening I 
received a smaller J)ox, but still more welcome on account of 
its contents. It contained an almanack in red morocco, a 
pencil of a new invention, called an everlasting i^^cil, and a 
noble pum, with a noble gift in it, oalle^a Bank Tiote for 
twikity-fire pounds. 1 need use no arguments to assure you, 30 
my cousin, that by the hdp of ditto note, we shall be able to 
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'f a^ e very comfortably till Christmas is turned, without 
having the least occasion to draw upon you. By the post 
yesterday— that is, Sunday morning— I received also a letter 
from Anonymous, giving me advjce of the kind present which 
I have just particularized ; in which letter allusion is made 
to a certain piece by me composed, entitled, I believe, the 
Drop of Ink. The only copy I ever of that piece, I 
gave to yourself. It is posdhh^ thererore, that between you 
and Anonymom there may be some communication. If that 
10. should be the case, I will beg you just to signify to him, as 
opportunity may occur, the safe arrival of his most acceptable 
])reseut, and my most grateful sense of it. 

My ti)othache is in a great measure, that is to say, almost 
entirely removed ; not by snipping my ears, as poor Lady 
Strange’s ears were snipped, nor by any other chnmrgmai 
operation, except such as I could perform myself. The 
manner of it was as follows : we dined last Thursday at the 
Hall ; I sat down to table, trembling lest the toothy which 
I told you in my last, should not only refuse its own office, 
20 but hinder all the rest. Accordingly, in less than five 
minutes, by a hideous dislocation* of it, I found myself not 
only in great pain,, but under an absolute prohibition not 
only to eat, but to speak another word. Great eniergencies 
, sometimes meet the most effectual remedies. I resolved, if 
it were possible, then and there to draw it. This I effected 
so dexterously hy a sudden twitch, and afterwards so dex- 
terously conveyed it into my pocket, that no creature present, 
not even Mrs. Unwin, who sat facing me, was sensible either 
of my disti-ess, or of tlie manned my deliverance ^oxn it. ' 
50 I am poorer by one tooth than Iw^, but richer,’^ the 
unimpeded use of all the rest ^ 

When I lived in the Temple, 1 was ratlier intimate with a 
son of the late Admiral Rowley and a younger brother of the 
present'i'Admiral. Since I wrote jbo you last, I r^exved a 
letter from him, in a very friendly and affectionate ei^le. 
It accom|>anied half a dozen books, which I had lent him 
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five and twenty years ago, and which he apologized for 
having kept so long, telling me that they had been sent to 
him at Dublin by mistake ; for at Dublin, it seems, he now 
resides. Reading my poems, he felt, he said, his friendship 
for me revive, and wi'Ote accordingly. I have now, there- 
fore, a correspondent in Ireland, another in Scotland, and a 
third in Wales. All this would be very diverting, had I a 
Jittle more time to spare to them. 

My dog, my dear, is a spaniel. Till Miss Gunning begged 
him, he was the property of a farmer, and while he was their 10 
property had been accustiomed to lie in the chimney comer, 
among the embers, till the hair was singed from his back, 
and till nothing was left of his tail but the gristle.# Allow- 
ing for these disadvantages, he is really handsome ; and 
when nature shall have furnished him with a new coat, a 
gift which, in consideration of the ragged condition of his 
. old one, it is hoped she will not long delay,*he will then be 
unrivalled in personal endowments by any dog in this 
country. He and my cat are excessively fond of each other, 
atid play a thousand gambols together that it is impossible 20 
not to admire. ^ 

Know thou , that from this time forth, the ]>ost conies 
daily to l^Teston. This improvement is effected by an annual 
subscription of ten shillings. The Throcks invited us to the 
measurei, and we have acceded to it. Hieir servant will 
manage this concern for us at the dney post office, and the 
subscription is to pay a man for stumping three times a week 
from Olney to Newport Pagnel, and back again. 

Returning from my to-day, while I was passing by 
some small closes at itfe back of the town, 1 heard the voices 30 
of some persons extremely merry at the top of the hUl. 
Advancing into the large field behind our house, I there 
met Mr.. Tbrock, wife, and brother G^rge. Combine in 
your imagination as large proportions aif you earth 

water intermingled so as to constitute what is commonly 
called mud, and ynu will have but an imperfect conception 
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of the quantity that had attached itself to her petticoats : 
but she had half-boots, and laughed at her own figure. Sh^ 
told me that she had this morning transcribed sixteen pages 
of my Homer. I observed in reply, that to write so much, 
and to gather all that dirt, was no bad morning’s work, 
considering the shortness of the days at this season.— Tours, 
my dear, , , W. C. 


TO^LAOt SESKBTH. 

The Lodge, March S, 178S. 

One (]ay last week, Mrs. Unwin and I, having taken our 
morning walk and returning homeward through the wilder- 
10 ness, met the Throckmortons. A minute after we had met 
them, we heard the ciy of hounds at no great distance, and 
mounting the broad stump of an elm which had been felled, 
and by the aid of wj^ich we were enabled to look over the 
wall, we saw them. They were all at that tiihe in our 
orchard ; presently we heard a terrier, belonging to Mrs. 
Throckmorton, which you may remember by the name of 
Fury, yelping with much vehemence, and saw her running 
through the thickets within a few yards of us at her utmost 
speed, as if in pursuit of something which we doubted not 
20 was the fox. Before we could reach the other end of the 
wilderness, the hoimds entered also ; and when we arrived 
at the gate which opens into the grove, there we found the 
whole weaiy cayglcg^e assembled. The huntsman dismount- 
hegged leave to follow his bounds oh foot, for he was 
sure, he said, that they had killed a conclusion jrhich 

I suppose he drew from their profound silence. He was 
accordingly admitted, and with a sagacitj^ that would not 
have dishonoured the best hound in the Forld, punning 
precisely^thC same track which the fox and the dogs 
1SO taken, though hq had never had a glimpse of either after/' 
, their first entrance through rail^ arrived where he 
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the slaughtered prej* He soon produced dead r exnar d, and 
rejoined us in the grove with all Ids dogs about him. Having 
an opportunity to see a ceremony, which I was pretty sure 
would never fall in my way again, I determined to stay and 
to notice all that passed With the most minute attention. 
The huntsman having by the aid of a pitchfork lodged 
reynard on the arm of an elm, at the height of about nine 
feet from the ground, there left him for a considerable time. 
The gentlemen sat on their horses contemplating the fox, 
for which they had toiled so hard ; and the hounds assembled 10 
at the foot of the tree, with faces not less expressive of the 
most rational delight, contemplated the same object. The 
huntsman remounted ; cut ofif a foot,- and threw it to the 
hounds ; — one of them swallowed it whole like a He 

then once more alighted, and drawing down the fox by the 
hinder legs, desired the people, who were by this time rather 
numerous, to open a lane for him to the right and left He 
was instantly obeyed, when throwing the fox to the distance 
of Bome^yards, and screaming like a* fiend, ^^tear him to 
pieces ” — at least six times repeatedly, he consigned him 20 
over absolutely to the pack, who in a few minutes devoured 
him completely. Thus, toy dear, as Virgil says, what none 
of the gods could have ventured to promise^ me, time itself, 
pursuing its accustomed course, has of its own accord pre- 
sented me wiUi. I have been in at the death of a fox, and 
you now know as much of the matter as I, who am as well 
informed as any sportsman in England. — Yours, 

w. a 


TO MBS. KIVU. 

VTeston Underwood, Hardi 8, 1788. 

X own you many acknowledgments, dej^ madem, for that 
UjnteseiT^ communication, both of your history and df your 30 
sehtimentoj ydth whhdi you favoured me in your kst It 
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gives me great pleasure to learn that jou are so happily 
circumstanced, both in respect of situation and frame of 
mind. With your view of religions subjects, you could not 
indeed, speaking properly, be pronounced unhappy in any 
circumstances; but to liave received from above not only 
that faith which reconciles the heart to afflicticii, but many 
outward comforts also, and e82)ecially that greatest of all 
earthly comforts, a comfortable home,' ^li^piness indeed. 
May you long enjoy it 1 As to health or sickness, you Mve 
10 learned already their true value, and know well that the 
former is no blessing, unless it be sanctified, and that the 
latter is one of the greatest we can receive, when we are 
enabled to make a proper use of it. 

There*^ is nothing in my story that can possibly be wortli 
' your knowledge ; yet, lest I should seem to treat you with a 
reserve which, at your hands, I have not experienced, such as 
it is, I will relate it.— I was bred to the law ; a profession to 
which I was never much inclined, and in which I engaged 
rather because 1 was desirous to gratify a most indulgent 
20 father, than because I had any hopes of success in it myself. 

T spent twelve years in the Temple, wliere I made no pro- 
gress in that science, to cultivate which I was sent thither. 
During this tinje my father died. Not long after him, died 
my mother-in-law ; and at the expiration of it, a melancholy 
seized me, which obliged me to quit London, and consequently 
to renounce the bar. I lived some time at St. Alban*s. After 
having suffered in that place long and extreme affliction; the 
storm was suddenly dispelled, and the same day-spring from 
on high which has arisen ppon yo% aros^ on me also. 1 spent 
30 eight years in the enjoyment of it ; emee the 

expiration of those eight years, been occasionally the prey of 
the same melancholy as at first. In the deaths of it I wrote 
the Task, and the volume which preceded it; imd in the, 
same deeps .am nogif translating Homer. IBut to return to 
Saint Allan’s. 1 abode there a year and half. Thence 1 
w^t to Cambiidge, where I epent a shc^ time with my 
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brother, in whose neighbourhood I determined, if possible, 
to pass the remainder of my days. He soon found a lodging 
for me at Huntingdon. At that place I had not resided long, 
when I was led to an intimate connexion with a family of the 
name of Unwin. I soon quitted my lodging, and took up my 
abode with them. I had not lived long under their roof, 
when Mr. Unwin, as he was riding one Sunday morning to 
his cure at Gravely, was thrown from his horse ; of which 
fall he died. Mrs. Unwin having the same views of the 
gospel as myself, and being desirous of attending a purer 10 
ministration of it than was to be found at Huntingdon, 
removed to Olney, where Mr, Newton was at that time the 
preacher, and I with her. There we continued till Mr. 
Newton, whose family was the only one in the place with 
which we could have a connexion, and with whom we lived 
'always on the most intimate terms, left it. After his de- 
parture, finding the situation no longer desirable, and our 
house threatening to fall upon our heads, we removed hither. 
Here we have a good house, in a most beautiful village, and, 
for the greatest part of the year, a most agreeable neigh- 20 
bourhood. Like you, madam, I stay much at home, and 
have not travelled twent}" miles from ^is place and its 
environs, more than once these twenty years. 

All this I liave written, not for the singularity of the 
matter, as you will perceive, but partly for the reason which 
I gave at the outset, and partly that, seeing we are become 
correspondents, we may know as much of each other as we • 
can, and that as soon as possible. 

" I beg, madam, thaa you? will present my best respects to 
Mr. King, whom, to^Aer with yourself, should y<m at any ^ 
time hereafte#take wing for a longer flight than usual, we 
shall be happy fo receive at Weston ; and believe me, dear 
IkCadam, his and your obliged and affectionate, 


w. a 
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TO LADT HESKSTH. 

The Lodge, July 28, 1788. 

It is in vain that yon tell me you have no talent at descrip- 
tion, while in fact yon describe letter than any body, Yon 
have given me a most complete idea of your mansion and its 
situation ; and I doubt not that with 
by way of map, could I be set down on i&il^t in a moment, 
I should find myself qualified to take my walks and my pas- 
time in whatever quarter of your paradise it should please 
me the most to visit. We also, as you know, have scenes at 
Weston worthy of description ; but because you know them 
10 well, 1 will only say that one of them has, within these few 
days, been much improved ; I mean the lime walkl By the 
help of the axe and the woodbill, which have of late been 
constantly employed in cutting out all straggling branches 
that intercepted the arch, Mr. Throckmorton lias now defined 
it with such exactness, that no cathedral in the world can 
show one of more magnificence or beauty. I bless myself 
that I live so near it ; for were it distant several miles, it 
would be well worth while to visit^it, merely as an object of 
taste ; not to mention the refreshment of such a gloom both 
20 to the eyes and spirits. And these are the things which our 
modern improvers of parks and pleasure grounds have dis- 
placed without mercy, because, forsooth, they are rectilinear ! 
It is a wonder they do not quarrel with the sunbeams for 
• the toie reason. 

Have you seen the account of five hundred celebrated 
authors now living ? lam one oP tlmifi ; but stand charged 
with the high crime and misdemeanorNjf toMy neglecting 
method ; an accusation which, if the gentle&n would take 
the pains to read me, he would find sufiSciently refund I 
30 am conscious at least myself of liaving laboured much in the . 
arrangeme^it 6f myrniatter, and of having given to the several 
parts oi my book of the Task, as well as to each poem in the 
first volume, that sort of i^iight connexion which poetl^' de-' 
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mands, for in poetry, (except professedly of the didactic 
kidd) a logical precision would be stiff, pedantic, and ridi- 
culous. But there is no pleasing some critics ; the comfort 
is, that I am contented, whether they be pleased or not. At 
the same time, to my honour be it spoken, the chronicler of 
us £ve hundred prodigies bestows on me, for aught I know, 
more commendations than on any other of my confraternity. 
May he live to write the histories of as many thousand poets, 
and find me the very beat among them ! Amen ! 

I join with you, my dearest cox, in wishing that I owned 10 
the fee simple of all the beautiful scenes around you, but 
such emoluments were never designed for poets. Am I not 
happier than ever poet was, in having thee for my cousin, 
and in the expectation of thy arrival here whenevef Straw- 
berry HiQ shall lose thee ?— Ever thine, W. 0, 


TO MRS. KINU. 

Weston Underwood, Oct. 11, 1788. 

Mr Dear Madam, —You are perfectly secure from all 
danger of being overwhelmed with presents from me. It 
is not milch that a poet can possibly have it in his power to 
give. When he has presented his own works, he may be 
supposed to have exhausted all means of donation. They 20 
are his only superfluity. Tliere was a time, but that time 
was before I co mmenced writ er for the press, when 1 amused 
myself in a way somewhat similar to yours ; allowing, I 
mean, for the differance J:>etweeu masculine and female 
operations. The scissors and the needle are your chief 
implements ; mme were the chisel and the saw. In those 
ffays you might Imve been in some danger of too plentiful 
a retum for your favours. Tables, such as they were, and 
jointH 9 toolB such, as never were, might Jiave ^(^[^elled to 
Pertenhall in most inconvenient abundance. T have 90 
long since dispontinued l^s practice, and many others which . 
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I found it necessary to adopt, that I might escape the worst 
of all evils, both in itself and in its consequences— -an iHle 
life. Many arts I have exercised with this view, for which 
nature never designed me ; though among them were some 
in which I arrived at considerable proficiency, by mere dint 
of the most heroic perseverance. There is not a ’squire in 
all this country who can boast of having made better 
squirrel-houses, hutches for rabbits, of', bird-cages, than 
myself ; and in the article of cabbage -nets, I had no superior. 
10 I even had the hardiness to take in hand the pencil, and 
studied a whole year the art of drawing. Many figures 
were the fruit of my labours, which had, at least, the merit 
of being unparalleled by any production either of art or 
nature^ • But before the year was ended, I had occasion to 
wonder at the progress that may be made, in despite of 
natural deficiency, by dint alone of practice ; for I actually 
j)rodiiced three landscapes, which a lady thought worthy to 
be framed and glazed. I then judged it high time to ex- 
change this occupation for another, lest, by any subsequent 
20 productions of inferior merit, I should forfeit the honour I 
had so fortunately acquired. But gardeipy g was, of all 
employments, that in which I sucCfeeded Wt *, though even 
in this T did not suddenly attain perfection. I began with 
lettuces and cauliflowers : from them I proceeded to cuciim- 
l>ers ; next to melons. I then purchased an orange-tree, to 
which, in due time, I added two or three myrtles. These 
1 served me day and night with employment during a whole 
severe winter. To defend them from the frost, in a situation 
that exposed them to its severity^ caused me much ingenuity 
30 and much attendance. I contrived to give them a fire heat : 
and have waded night after night through the snow* with 
the bellows under my aim, just before goi»g to bed, to give 
the latest possible puff to the embers, lest the froirt should 
seize them Jb^fore^ morning. Very minute beginnings have 
sometime^ important consequences. From nursing two or 
three little evergreens, I became amlutious of a. greenhouse, 
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and accordingly built one ; which, verse excepted, afforded 
m^musemettt for a longer time than any expedient of all 
the many to which I have fled for refuge from the misery of 
having nothing to do. When I left Olney for Weston, I 
could no longer have a greenhouse of my own ; but in a 
neighbour’s garden I find a better, of which the sole manage- 
ment is consigned to me. 

I had need take care, when I begin a letter, that the 
subject with which I set off be of some importance ; for 
before I can exhaust it, be it what it may, I have generally 10 
filled my paper. But self is a subject inexhaustible , which 
is the reason that though I have said little, and nothing, I 
am afraid, worth your hearing, I have only room to add, 
that I am, my dear Madam, most truly yours, W. C. 


TO SAMUKL BOSK, KSQ. 

Weston, Aug. 8, 1789. 

My dear Friend, — C ome when you will, or wlion you can, 
you cannot come at a wrong time, but we shall exj)ect you 
on the day mentioned. 

If you have any book that you tliink will make pleasant 
evening reading, bring it with you. I now read Mrs. Piozzi’s 
Travels to the ladies after supper, and shall probably have 20 
finished them before we shall have the pleasure of seeing 
you. It is the fashion, I understand, to condemn them. 
But we who make b^oks ourselves are more merciful to 
book-makers. I would tihat every fastidious judge of authors ^ 
were l&mself. obliged^ write ; there goes more to the com- 
position of a volume than many critics imagine. I have 
often wondered that the same poet, who wrote the Emiciad 
should have written these lines, 

The mefcy 1 to others show. 

That mercy show to me. 550 
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Alas 1 for Popo, if the mercy he showed to others was the 
measure of iie mercy he received I he was the less pard®i- 
able too, because experienced in all the difficulties of com- 
position. 

I scratch this between dinner and tea ; a time when I 
cannot write miich without disordering my noddle, and 
bringing a flush into my face. You will excuse me there- 
fore if, through respect for the two impO)?tii^t considerations 
of health and beauty, I conclude myself, ever yours, 

10 w. a 


TO MBS. BODHAM. 

Weston, February 27, 1790. 

Mt dearest Rose— W hom I thought withered and fallen 
from the stalk, but whom 1 di)d still alive : nothing could 
give me greater pleasure than to know it, and to learn it 
from yourself. I loved you dearly when you wer« a child, 
and love you not a jot the less for having ceased to be so. 
Every creature that bears any affinity to my mother is dear 
to me, and you, the daughter of*her brother, are but one 
remove distant from her ; I love you, therefore, and love you 
much, both for her sake and for your own. Tlie world could 
SO not have f\iriiished you with a present so acceptable to me as 
the picture which you have so kindly sent me. I received it 
the night before last, and viewed it with a trepidation of 
nerves and spirits somewhat akin to what 1 should have felt 
had the dear original presented Jiers^f to my embraces. T 
kissed it, and hung it where it is the fast object that I see at 
night, and of course the first on which^ open my eye/in the 
moniing. She died when I had completed my sixth year ; yet 
I remember her well, and am an ocular witness of the great 
fidelity copy. I remember, too, a multitude, of the 
SO matemaTtendernessea which I received from her, and which 
have endeared her memoiy to me beyond expression. There 
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is in me, I b elieve^ more of the, Donne than of the Oovper ; 
8x4 tliough I love all of both names, and have a thousand 
reasons to love those of my own name, yet I feel the bond of 
nature draw me vehemently to your side. I was thought in 
the days of my childhood m^ch to resemble my mother, and 
in my natural temper, of wMch at the age of fifty-eight I 
must be supposed a competent judge, can trace both her, and 
my late uncle, your father. Somewhat of hiymjtoHliJy, 
and a little I would hope both of his and of her^— knoVr 
not what to call it without seeming to praise myself, which is 10 
not my intention, but speaking to I will even ^eak out, 
and say Add to all this, I deal much in poetry, 

as did our venerable ancestor, the Bean of St. Faul’s, and 1 
think I shall have proved myself a Donne at all pointp. 
truth is, that whatever I am, I love you all 

I account ft a happy event that brought the dear boy, your 
nephew, to my knowledge, and that, breaking through all the 
restraints which his natural l)ashfulneBs imposed on him, he 
determin^ to find me out. He is amiable to a degree that I 
have seldom seen, and I often long with impatience to see him 20 
again. 

My dearest cousin, whaj^ shall I say in answer to your 
affectionate invitation ? I mmt say this : 1 cannot come now, 
nor soon, and I wish with all my heart I could. But I will 
tell you what may be done perhaps, and it will answer to us 
just as well : you wd Mr. Bodham can come to Weston, can 
you not ? The summer is at hand, there are roads and wheels 
to bring you, and you are neither of you translating Homer. 

1 am crazed that 1 cannot ask you edl together for want of 
house-rofmi ; but for Bodham and yourself we have good 30 

room, and equally ^od ;lor any third, in the shape of a 
Bonne, yhether named Mewitt, Bodham, Balls, or Johnson, 
or by whatever name distin^ished. Mrs. Hewitt has par- 
ticular dsims upon me ; she was my playfellow at Berktoap- 
stead, and has a share in my warmest affeatkms^'''>Praiy tell 
W so. Weithef do I at all forget my cousin Sarriet She 
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aud I have been many a time meny at Catfield, and have 
the pareonage ring with laughter. Give my love to 
her. Assure yourself, my dearest eonshi, that I shaD receive 
you as if you were my sister; and Mrs. Unwin is, for my 
sake, prepared to do the same. Vflien she has seen you she 
will love you for your own. 

I am much obliged to Mr. Bodham, for his kindness to mv 
Homer, and with my love to you all, Mml Unwin’s 

Kind respects^ am, my dear^ dear Bose, ever yours^ 

w.a 

P.8.~l mourn the death of your poor brother Chstres, 
whom I should have seen had he lived, and should have seen 
with the greatest pleasure. He was an amiable boy, and I 
was very fond of him. 

Sm cmot/^ P.S.~1 find, on ccmsulting Mrs. Unwin, that 
I have underrated our capabiUties, and that we have not only 
room for you and Mr. Bodham, but for two of your sex, and 
even for your nephew into the bargain. TVe shall be happy 
to have it all so occupied. Tour nephew tells me that his 
20 sister, in the qualities of tiie mind, resembles you ; tiiat is 
enough to make her dear to me, and I beg you wUl assure 
her that she is so. Let it not be long before I hear from yon. 


TQ JOHN JOHNSON, ESQ. 

Wwton, Marcli 23, 1790. 

Your MSS. arrived safe;i* New Norfolk Street^ and I am 
much obliged to you for your kb^urta Wqre you .few at 
Weston I could furnish you with employment for Some 
week^ and sliall perhaps be equaUy able to do it in summer, 

this plaois, m. George 

rhrookm«t>ti>n, wBo is gone to Bath. ' < 

You are a man to l« envied, who have never read, the 
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Odyssey, whidi is one of the most amusing story-hooks in 
the world. There is also much of the finest poetry in the 
world to be found in it, notwithstanding all that I/)ngiiius 
inai^i^ ftteiLto the oontraiY . His comparison of the Iliad 
and Odyssey to the meridian, and to the declining sun, is 
pretty, but 1 am persuaded, not just. The prettiness of it 
seduced him ; he was otherwise too judicious a reader of 
Homer to have made it. 1 can find in the latter no symptoms 
of impaired ability, none of the effects of age ; on the con- 
trary, it seems to me a certainty, that Homer, had he written 10 
the Odyssey in his youth, could not have written it better ; 
and if the Iliad in his old age, that he would have written 
it just as well. A critic would tell me, that instead of written^ 

I should have said composed. Very likely but€ am not 
writing to one of that snarling generation. 

• My boy, I long to see thee again. It has happened some 
way or other, that Mrs. XJnwin and I have conceived a great 
affection for thee. That 1' should, is the less to be wondered 
at, (because thou art a shred of my own mother ;) neither is 
the wonder great that i^e should fall into the same predica- 20 
ment: for she loves every thing that I love. You will 
observe, that yotir own personal right to be beloved makes 
no part of the eonsideratmn. There is nothing that 1 touch 
with so much tenderness as the vanity of a young man, 
because I knovJ" ho^ extrem^ susceptible he is of impres* 
sions that might hurt him m that particiH^ part of his 
composition. If you should ever prove a coxcomb, from 
which character you stand just now at a grater distance 
than any young mai^ I ki^owi it shall never be said that I 
Imve made you one ; no, you %i21 gain nothing by me but 80 
the &nour of beii)^ mijftch . valued by a poor poet, who can 
, do you 2 X 0 good while he lim, and nothing to leave you 
when he dies. If you can be contented to be dear to me on 
these conditions, so you ihall ; but other terip more ad- 
vantageous than these, or more inviting, non^ave I to 
'pbposA , ' 
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Farewell. Puzzle not yourself about a subject when you 
write to either of us ; every thing is subject enough from 
those we love. W, (X 


TO MBS. THROCKMOBTON. 

The Lodge»Jpi^, 1790. 

My dear Mrs. Frog— You have by this time, I presume, ^ 
heard from the Doctor, whom 1 desired to present to you 
our best affections, and to tell you that we are well. "Bb 
sent an urchin, (I do not mean a hedge-hog, commonly called 
an urchin in old times, but a boy, commonly so called at 
present,) ^expecting that he would find you at Bucklands, 

10 whither he supposed you gone on Thursday. He sent him 
charged with divers articles, and among others with letters, ^ 
or at least with a letter ; which 1 mention, that if the boy 
should be lost, together with his dispatches, past all pos- 
sibility of recovery, you may yet know that thej Doctor 
stands acquitted of not writing. That he is utterly lost, 
(that is to say, the boy, for the Doctor being the last ante- 
cedent, as the grammarians say, yem might otherwise sup- 
pose that he was intended,) is the more probable, because 
he was never four miles from his home before, having only 
20 travelled at the side of a plough-team ; and when the Doctor* 
gave him his direction to Bucklands, he asked, very naturally, 

( if that place was in England. So what has become of him 
Heaven knows ! 

1 do not know that any adventiures have presented them- 
selves since your departure i^orth mentioning, except that 
the rabbit, that infested your wildevnei^ has been shdt for 
devouring your carnations ; and that 1 my^lf have been in 
some danger of being devoured in like manner by a great 
dog, viz. P^son^a. But I wrote him a letter on Friday, ft 
30 af letter to Person, not to his dog, which 1 mention io 

prevent mistakes— to the said last antecedent 
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sion them in this place also,) informing him, that unless he 
tie4 up his great mastiff in the day-time, 1 would send him 
a worse thing, commonly called and known by the name of 
an attorney. When I go forth to ramble in the fields, 1 do 
not sally like Don Quixote, with a purpose of encountering 
monsters, if any such can be found ; but am a peaceable poor 
gentleman, and a poet, who mean nobody any harm, — the 
foxhunters and the two universities of this land excepted. 

I cannot learn from any creature whether the Turnpike 
Bill is alive or dead ; — so ignorant am I, and by such igno- 10 
ramuses surrounded. But if 1 know little else, this at least 
I know, that I love you, and Mr. Frog ; that I long for your 
return, and that I am, with Mr& Unwin’s best affections, 
ever yours, W. C. 


TO LADY HBSXETH. 

' Tho Ix)dge, May 28, 1790, 

My Ijbarbst Ooz — 1 thank thee for the offer of thy best 
seiwices on this occasion. But Heaven guard my brows from 
the wreath you mention, whatever wreath beside may here- 
after adorn them 1 It would be a leaden extinguishen 
clapped on all the fire of my genius, and I should neves 
more produce a line worth reading. To speak seriously, it^O 
would make me miserable, ^ and therefore 1 am sure that 
thou, of all my friends, wouldst least wish me to wear it— 
Adieu, ever thine — in Homer-hurry, W, G. 


^0 XOHB JOHNSON, 

Weston, July 31, 1790, 

You have by this time, 1 presume, answered Lady Hesketh’s 
letter. If not, answer it, without delay ^ and this injunction 
I give you, judging that it may not bfe entirely unneteiieary ; 
for though I iiave seen you but once, and only for two or 
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tliree days, I have found out that you are a sca tter-bra in. 
I made the discovery perhaps the sooner, because in this you 
very much resemble myseH, who in the course of my life 
have, through mere carelessness and inattention, lost many 
advantages ; an insuperable shyn^s has also deprived me of 
many. And here again there is a resemblance between ue. 
You will do well to guard against both, for of both, I believe, 
you have a considerable share as well as m^elf. 

"We long to see you again, and are only SBicerned at the 
10 short stay you propose to make with us. If time should se&n 
to you as short at Weston, as it seems to us, your visit here 
will be gone as a dream when one awaketh, or as a watch 
in the night.” 

It is a” life of dreams, but tbe pleasantest one naturally 
wishes longest. 

1 shall find employment for you, having made already 
some part of the fair copy of the Odyssey a foul one. I am 
revising it for the last time, and spare nothing that I can 
mend. The Iliad is finished. 

20 If you have Donne’s poems, bring them with you, for I 
have not seen them many years and should like to look 
them over. ^ 

You may tr€ji.t us too, if you please, with a little of your 
music, for 1 seldom hear any, and delight much in it You 
need not fear a rival, for we have but two fiddles in the 
neighbourhood, — one a gardener’s, the other a tailor’s : ter- 
rible performers both I W. C. 


TO WR. JOHIfSON [PRIITT^pi]. ^ , 

1 DID not write the line tliat has been, tampered with 
hastily, or without due attention to the construction of it ; 
30, and what appeared to me its only mm*it in its present state, 

entirely annihilated. , 

I know that the ears of modern verse writers are delicate 
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to an excess, and their readers are troubled with the same 
squeamishness as themselyes. So that if ^ line do not run as 
smooth as quicksilver,* tibey are offended. A critic of the 
present' day serves a q)oem as a cook does a dead turkey, 
when she fastens the legs of it to a post and draws out all 
the sinews. For this we may thank Pope : but unless we 
could imitate him in the closeness and compactness of his 
expression, as well as in the smoothness of his numbers, we 
had better drop the imitation, which serves no other purpose 
than to emasculate and weaken all we write. Give me a 10 
manly rough line, with a deal of meaning in it, rather than a 
whole poem full of musical periods, that have nothing but 
their oily smoothness to' recommend them 1 
1 have said thus much, as I hinted in the beginnings because 
I have just finished a much longer poem than the last, which 
pur commoh friend will receive by the same messenger that 
has tlie charge of this letter. In that poem there are many 
lines which an ear so nice as the gentleman’s who made the 
above-mj^ntioned alteration would undoubtedly condemn; 
and yet (if 1 may be permitted to say it) they cannot be 20 
made smoother without being the worse for it. There Js a 
roughness on a plum which nobody that understands fruit 
would rub off, though the plum would be much more polished 
without it. But, lest I tire you, I will only add that I wish 
you to guard me from all such meddling ; assuring you that 
I always write as smoothly as I can ; but that I never did, 
never will, sai^ifice the spirit or sense of a passage to the 
sound of ik 


mo THB RBV. HR. BtTOBANAN. 

Weston, May 11, 1791. 

' Hr DB^R Sir-^You have sent me a'beautif ul poem, wanting 
nothing bat metre. I would to Heaven that you would 30 
give it that' requisite yourself ; for be ' who eoui& msko the . 
sketch, cannot but be well qualified to fird^i. Butif you 
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will not, 1 will; provided always nevertheless, that God 
gives me ability, for it will require no common share to do 
justice to your conceptions . — 1 am much yours, W. 0. 

Your little messenger vanished before 1 could catch him. 


TO LADT HBSKBTH. 

May 18, 17^1. 

My dearest Coz— Has another of thy letters fall^ Siort 
of its destination ; or wherefore is it, that thou writest not 9 
One letter in five weeks is a poor allowance for your friends 
at Weston. One that 1 received two or three days since 
from Mrs. Frog, has not at aU enlightened me on this head. 
10 But I wander in a wilderness of vain conjecture. 

I have had a letter lately from New York, from a Hr. 
Cogswell of that place, to thank me for my fine verses, and 
to tell me, which pleased me particularly, that after having 
read the Task, my first volume fell into his hands, which he 
read also, and was equally pleased witL This is the only 
instance I can recollect of a reader who has done justice to 
my first effusions : for I am sure, that in point of expression 
they do not fall a jot below my second, and that in point of 
subject they are for the most part superior. But enough, 
SO and too much of this. The Task he tells me has been re- 
printed in that city. 

Adieu ! my dearest coz. 

We have blooming scenes under wintry sides, and with 
icy blasts to fan them.— Ever tyne, W. C. 


TO THE REV. MR. RUKDlS* 

^ Weston, June 1$, 179L 

My DBsiR am glad to find that your amusements 

have been so similar to mine ; for in this instance too I 
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seemed to have need of somebody to keep me in countenance, 
especially in my attention and attachment to animals. All 
the notice that we lords of the creation vouchsafe to bestow 
on the creatures, is generally to abuse them ; it is well there- 
fore that here and there a man should be found a little 
womanish, or perhaps a little childish in this matter, who 
will make some amends, by kissing, and coaxing, and laying 
them in one’s bosom. You remember the little ewe lamb, 
mentioned by the prophet Nathan; the prophet perhaps 
invented the tale for the sake of its application to David’s 10 
conscience ; but it is more probable that God inspired him 
with it for that purpose. If he did, it amounts to a proof 
that he does not overlook, but on the contrary much notices 
such little partialities and kindness to his dnmh creatures, as 
we, because we articulate, are pleased to call them. 

• Your sisters are fitter to judge than I, whether assembly 
rooms are the places of all others, in which the ladies may be 
studied to most advantage. 1 am an old fellow, but 1 had 
once myddancing days, as you have now ; yet I could never 
find that I bad learned half so much of a woman’s real char- 20 
acter by dancing with her, as by conversing with her at 
home, where I could ^observe her behaviour at the table, at 
the fireside, and in all the trying circumstances of domestic 
life. We are all good when we are pleased ; but she is the 
good woman, who wants not a fiddle to sweeten her. If 1 
am wrong, the young ladies will set me right ; in the mean 
time 1 will not tease you with graver arguments on the sub- 
ject, especially as I have a hope that years, and the study of 
the Scripture, and Spjrit whose word it is, will in due 
time bring you to my way of thinking. 1 am not cme of 30 
those sa^es, who re^fuire that young men should be as old as 
themselves befoie they have had time to be so. — ^With my 
love to your fair sisters, 1 remain, dear Sir, most truly 
yours, W. C. 
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TO LADT HEBKETH. 

Tbe Lodge* July 11, 1791. 

My dearest Ooz — Your draft is safe in our poBsession, 
and will soon be out of it, -that is to say, will soon be 
negotiated. Many thanks for that, and still more for your 
kindness in bidding me draw yet again, should I have 
occasion. None I hope will offer, a piipse^ at 

Johnson’s, to which, if need should arise, I can recw at 
jdeasure. The present is rather an expensive time with us, 
and will probably cause the consumption of some part of my 
loose cash in the hands of my bookseller. 

10 I am not much better pleased with that dealer in authors 
than yourself. His first propo^, which was to pay me with 
my own money, or in other words to get my copy for nothing, 
not only dissatisfied but hurt me, implying, as I*^thought, the 
meanest opinion possible of my labours. For that for which 
an intelligent man will give nothing, can he worth nothing. 
The consequence was that my spirits sank considerably 
below par, and have but" just, begun to recover themselves. 
His second oflfer, which is, to pay all expenses, and to give 
me a thousand pounds next midsumnicr, leaving the copy- 
20 right still in my hands, is more libe^. With this offer I 
have closed, and hir. Rose will to-morTow clenoh the bargain. 
Josephus understands that Johnson will gain two hundred 
pounds by it, but I apprehend that he is mistaken* and that 
Mr. Rose is right, who estimates his gains at one. Mr Hill’s 
mistake, if he be mistaken, arises from his rating the expenses 
of the press at only five hundred pounds, whereas Johnson 
rates them at six. Be that as it may, 1 am contented. If he 
gains two, I shall not grudge, and if gains but oii[le,.con- 
sidering all things^ I think he will gain ez^ug}L. 

.30 As to Sephus’ scheme of rigUing the seven himdred oc^ies 
ill order to prevent a clandestine mtdtiplicaiion of them, at 
. the s^me «time that 1 feel the wisdpm of it, 1 feel also an 
uusurmountable dislike of it. It wo^d be oalUng, Jcdinson a 
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knave, and telling the public that 1 think him one. INTow, 
though I do not perhaps think so highly of his liberality 
as some people do, and 1 was once myself disposed to 
think, yet I have no reason at present to charge liim with 
dishonesty. I must even take my chance, as other poets 
do, and if I amr wronged, must comfort myself with what 
somebody has said,— that authors are the natural prey of 
booksellers. 

You judge right in supposing that I pity the King and 
Queen of France. I can truly say, that, except the late 10 
melancholy circumstances of our own, (when our sovereign 
had lost his senses, and his wife was almost worried out of 
hers,) no royal distresses have ever moved me so much. And 
still I pity them, prisoners as they are now for life, and 
since their late unsuccessful attempt, likely to be treated 
mpre scurvily than ever. Heaven help them, for in their 
^case, all other help seems vain. 

The establishment of our guests at Weston is gjven up ; 
not for an^f impediment thrown in the way by Mrs. Bodham, 
for she consented with the utmost disinterestedness, to the 20 
measure, but because on surveying accurately the house in 
which they must have dwelt, it was found to be so mere a 
ruin that it would have cost its value to make it habitable. 
They could only take it from year to year, for which reason 
the landkjrd would do nothing. 

Many thanks for the Mediterranean hint; but unless 
I were a better historian than I am, there would be no 
prc^rtion between the theme and my ability. It seems 
ihdeed not to be so propmrly a subject for one pomn as for 

* * 80 
” X Waif pleased witli^uillie’s letter, to say truth, rather 
with the principle whidh it was dictated. The letter 
itself seems too inuoh tW language of passicm, and can only. 

W cleared of the diarge of extravagance by the accomplfchr 
m^ of its denunqialaons,— an event, X appi^hend, not ipuch 
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We are all well except poor Catharine, who yesterday con- 
sulted Dr. Kerr, and to-day is sick of his prescription. Our 
affectionate hearts all lay themi^lves at your pettitoes, and 
with Mrs. Unwin’s best remembrances, I remain, for my 
own peculiar, most entirely thine, Wm. Cowfbb. 

The Frogs are expected here on Wednesday. 


TO THE EEV. WALTER BAOOT. 

Weston, Aug. 2, 1791. 

My dear Friend — I was much obliged, and still feel my- 
self much obliged to Lady Bagot, for the visit with which 
she favoured me. Had it been possible that I could have 
10 seen Lord Bagot too, I should have been completely happy. 
For, as it happened, I was that morning in better spirits 
than usual ; and though I arrived late, and after a long walk^ 
and extremely hot, which is a circumstance very apt to dis- 
concert me, yet 1 was not disconcerted half bq mudi as I 
generally am at the sight of a stranger, especially of a 
stranger lady, and more especially at the sight of a stranger 
lady of quality. When the servant told me that Lady Bagot 
was in the parlour, I felt my spirits sink ten degrees ; but 
the moment I saw her, at least when 1 had been a minute in 
20 her company, I felt them rise again, and they soon rose even 
above their former pitch. I know two ladies of fashion now, 
whose manners have this effect upon me. The Lady in 
question, and the Lady Spencer. 1 am a shy anhnaJ, and 
want much kindness to make me e^y. Such 1 shall be to 
my dying day. - , 

Here sit /, calling myself yet ^ve just published by 
the bffy two great volumes of poefty. % , 

This reminds me of Ranger’s observation in l&e Suspidoas 
Husband, wbo says to somebody, I forget whom—** There ie a 
30 deffr^ vf aemhmce in ym moievt men^ that w 

feUoyj^ can never arrive Assurance indeed t Have you 
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seen ’em ? What do you think they are ? Nothing less T 
can tell you than a translation of Homer. Of the sublimest 
poet in the world. That’s alL Can 1 ever have the impu- 
dence to call myself shy again ? 

You live, I think, the neighbourhood of Birmingham ? 
What must you not have felt on the late alarming occasion 1 
You 1 suppose could see the hres from your windows. We, 
who only heard the news of them, have trembled. Never 
sure was religious zeal more terribly manifested, or more 
to the prejudice of its own cause. 10 

Adieu, my dear friend. — I am, with Mrs. Unwin’s best 
compliments, ever yours, W. C. 


TO OLOTWORTHT ROWLEY, ESQ. 

Weston Underwood, Oct. 22, 1791. 

Mr DEAR BowleT'-^How often am 1 to be mortified by 
hearing th|t you have been within sixty miles of me, and 
have taken your flight again to an immeasurable distance 7 
Will you never in one of these excursions to England, (three 
which at least you hav^made since we have had inter- 
course by letter,)— -will you never find your way to Weston ? 
Consider that we are neither of us immortsd, and that if we 
do not contrive to m^t before we are fifty years older, our 20 
meeting in this Tiforld at least will be^ an affair altogether 
hojeiess ; for hy that time your travelling days will be over, 
as inme have been these many years. 

1 have to tell you in answer to your question, what I am 
doing,— that 1 am pre]&ring*to appear in a new character, 
not as %n author, ^t as an editor; — editor of Milton’s 
Poetical Works, wli^h are about to be published in a more 
6|dendid style than ever yet My part of the business is to 
^naUte the Latin and Italian pieces, to settle the tex^ to 
select notes from others, and to write notes ef my own. ^ At, 50 
the, translation employs mei when ijmt shall be 
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finished, 1 must begin to read all the books that I can scrape 
together, of which either Milton or his works are the sub- 
ject ; and that done shall proceed to my commentary. Few 
people have •studied Milton more, or are more familiar with 
his poetry, than myself; but. I never looked into him yet 
with the eyes of an annotator: therefore whether I may 
expect much or little difficulty, I know no mo^iibjl^ you do, 
but X shall be occupied in the business, no doubt, these two 
years. Fuseli is to be the painter, and will furnish thirty 
10 capital pictures to the engraver. 

I have little poems in plenty, but nothing that I can send 
to Ireland, unless you could put me into a way of conveying 
them thither at free cost, for should you be obliged to pay 
for th^m, lejeu ne vaudrajfxia les chomdelles, 

1 rejoice that your family are all well, and in eveiy thing 
that conduces to your happiness. Adieu, my ^ood, old, fgid 
valued friend ; permit me to thaUk you once more for youi ^ 
kind services in the matter of my subscription, and l)elieve 
me most truly youis, Wii, j^Cowpan. 


TO SAMUEL ItfisB, ESQ. 

The Lodge, Deo. 21, 1701. 

20 Mr DEAR Friend — It grieves m^ after having indulged a 
little hope that I might see you in the holidays, to be obliged 
to disappoint myself. The occasion too is such as will ensure 
me your sympathy. 

On Saturday last, while I was at my desk near the window, 
and Mrs. Unwin at the fireside, opposite to it, I he^d her 
suddenly exclaim, **Oh t Mr. Oowper,^on’t let me fall 1 I 
turned and saw her actually falling, together with her chair, 
and stai'ted to her side just in time to prevent her. She was 
seized with a violent giddiness, which lasted, though with 
90 eom^ abatement; the whole day, and was attended too witli 
some other very, very planning sjrmptoms. At present how- 
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ever she is relieved from the^vertigo, and seems in all respects 
better. 

She has been my faithful and affectionate nurse for many 
years, and oonsequently has a claim on all my attentions. 
She has them, and will haye them as long as she wants 
them ; which will probablj be, at the best, a considerable 
^me to coMe. 1 feel the shock, as you may suppose, in every 
herve. God grant that there may be no repetition of it. 
Another such a stroke upon her would, I think, overset me 
completely j but at preseht I hold up bravely. W. C. 10 


¥0 MR. JOSEPH JOBRSON, PAUL’S CHURCEVARB, LOimOK. 

Weston tinderwood, July 8, 1792. 

Dear Sirf— 

TrudHur die$ die, 

N'muqu^ per^unt vnierire Xunm, 

Days, weeks, cmd months escape me, and nothing is done, 
nor is it possible for me to do any thing that demands 
study and attention in the present state of our family. 1 
, am the electrician ; I aig the escort into the garden ; 1 
am wanted, in shp^ on a hundred little occasions that occur 
every day in 1^. ITiiv^^s present state of infirmity; 
And t see no probability t^t I shall be less occupied in 20 
the Asme indispeumble duties for a long time to come. 
Tlie time fixted in your proposals, for publication meanwhile 
^eals on and I have lately felt my engagement for Milton 
bear up<m *^3^ spiritS with a pressure which, added to the 
. pressure of some pti^er*^imte concerns, is almost more than 
they 'afe equal to* , Tell m® ^ you eii>ect to be punctual to 
.your assignation the public, and that the artists will be ‘ 

ready with their of the businesa so soon as the spring of 

, iNtJ I cannot bear to 1» waited for, n^uliher shall I be able 
to perfoian my; part of the work with any success if Jt am 30 
'himted r and. t ask this question ^lus early lest my own 
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distress should increase, and should ultimatelj prove a dis* 
tress to you. My translations are finished, and when I have 
finished also the revisal of them, will be, I believe, tolerably 
well executed. They shall be heartily at your service, if by 
this unhappy interception my tirgie should be so shortened as 
to forbid my doing more. 

Your speedy answer will oblige yours afiRilSiytKbtel^ 

Wm. Cowpbb, 


TO THB RRV. IfEU OBBATHEBD. 

Eartham, Aug. 6, 17PI2, 

Mr i^AE Sib— Having first thanked you for your affec- 
10 tionate and acceptable letter, 1 will proceed, as well as I can, 
to answer your equally affectionate request that I would 
send you early news of our arrival at Eartham. Here we are 
in the most elegant mansion that 1 have ever inhabited, and 
surrounded by the most delightful pleasure grounds that I liave 
ever seen ; but which, dissipated as my powers of thought 
are at present, 1 will not undertake to describe. It sl^U 
suffice me to say that they occqpy three sides of a hill, 
which in Buckinghamshire might well pass for a mountain, 
and from the summit of which is^ beheld a most magnificent 
20 landscape bounded by the sea, and in one part of it by the 
Isle of Wight, which may also be seen plainly from the 
window of the library in which I aih writing. 

It pleased God to carry us both through th^ journey with 
less difficulty and inconveniences thsm 1 expected. 1 
began it indeed with a thou8and*fear^ aud when we arrived 
the first evening at Barnet, found myself oppressed i» spirit 
to a degree that could hardly be excS^ed. I saw Mrs. 
Unwin weary, as she might well be, and heard such a variety 
of noises, both within the house aild without, that I cem* 
30 eluded she would get no rest. But I was* mercifully did* 
appointed* She rested, though not well, yet sufficiently ; 
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and ^hen we finished our next day’s journey at Ripley, wu 
were both in better condition, both of body and mind, than 
on the day preceding. At Ripley we found a quiet inn, that 
housed, as it happened, that night, no company but ourselves. 
There we slept well, and* rose perfectly refreshed. And 
except some , terrors that 1 felt at passing over the Sussex 
hills by moonlight, met with little to complain of till we 
arrived about ten o’clock at Eartham. Here we are as happy 
as it is in the power of terrestrial good to make us. It is 
almost a Paradise in which vre dwell ; and our reception has 10 
been the kindest that it was possible for friendship and 
hospitality to c6ntrive. Our host mentions you with great 
respect, and bids me tell you that he esteems you highly. 
Mrs. Unwin, who is, I think, in some points, already the 
better for jier excursion, unites with mine her best com- 
pliments botb to yourself and Mrs. Greatheed. I have much 
to see and enjoy before I can be perfectly apprised of all the 
delights of Eartham, and will therefore now subscribe my- 
self, youus my dear sir, with great sincerity, W. C. 


TO was. OOUETIBrAT, WESTON UNniBRWOOn. 

Eartham, Sept. 10, 1792. 

Ik^T DBAR Oatharina^ — 1 am not so uncdlirteouB^a knight 20 
as to leave your Is^t kind letter, and' the last I hope’ that I 
shall receive for a long time to come,' without an attempt, at 
least, to acknowledge and to send you something in the shape 
of an an^er to it i but having be^ obUged to dose myself 
last night with kuidanum, on account of a little nervous fev^r, 
to wliich 1 am al^ys subject, and for which I find it the . 
best remedy, I fe^ myself this morning particularly under 
the inflimnce of Lethean vapours, ami, consequently, in danger 
of being uncommonly stupid I 

Yoii '^uld hardly have sent me inteH^enpe that <wouM 30 
have ^tified me more than tha| ^f mj dear friends, 
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Sir John and Lady Throckmorton, having departed from 
Paris two days before the terrible 10th of August. I have 
had many anxious thoughts on their account ; and am truly 
happy to learn that they have sought a more peaceful region, 
while it was yet permitted them to do so. They will not, I 
trust, revisit those scenes of tumult and borrow while th^y 
shall continue to merit that description. here alt of 

one mind respecting the cause in which the Parisians aye 
engaged ; wish them a free people, and as happy aa they can 
10 wish themselves. But their conduct has not always pleased 
us : we are shocked at their sanguinary proceedings, and 
begin to fear, myself in pariacular, that they will prove 
themselves unworthy, because incapable of enjoying it, of 
the inestimable blessings of liberty. My daily toast is, 
Sobriety and Freedom to the French; for the^ seem as 
destitute of the former, as they are eager to secure the latter. 

We still hold our purpose of leaving Eartham on the 17th ; 
and again my fears on Mrs. Unwin’s account begin to trouble 
me ; but they are now not quite so raponable as in |he first 
20 instance. If she could bear the fa|^gue of travelling then, 
she is more equal to it at present ; and supposing that no- 
thing happens to alarm her^ whichds very jujobable, may be 
expected to reach Weston in nmifii better condition than 
when she left it Her improvemeiit^ however, is chiefiy in 
her looks^and in the articles o4 speaking and walking .; for 
she can neither rise from her ehmr ^without Mp, nor walk 
^ without a support ; nor reiyi, hdi?' use her needles. Give my 
love to the good Doctor, and make hitu acqum^^^ ^Ith the 
state of his patient, since he, of ali, meii,''Besm to have the 
^ best right to know it . * ^ ' 

I am proud that you are pleased with Epitaph T 
you, and shall be still prouder to see it pSSjjeiuated by the 
chisel. It is all that I have done since here I came, aM all 
'sjtbat 1 have been able to do. , 1 wished, inde^'to hare re> 
‘,quited.Eomney fof hia well-drawn copy /of ike, in riQrme 
'ai|d have more than once^<n twice ^tempted it ^ but t find, 
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like tbe uutn in the fable, wh<f could leap only at Bhodes, 
that verse is almost impossible to me except at Weston, — 
Tell my friend Goor^e that I am every day mindful of him, 
and always love him ; and bid him by no means, to vex 
himself about the tardinOSs of Andrews. Bemember me 
affectionately to William, and to Pitcairn, whom I shaU hope 
to ^nd with you at my return ; and should you see Mr. 
Buchanan, to him also. — 1 have now charged you with com- 
missions enow, and having added Mrs. Unwin’s best 
compliments and told you that I long to see you again, 10 
will conclude myself, my dear Oatharina, most truly yours, 

Wm. Cowpee. 


TO THE HKV. JOHN NEWTON, 

Oct. 18, 1702. 

My dbab FRiHOffD— I thought ^that the wonder had been 
all on my side, having been employed in wondering at your 
silence, §s long as you at mine. Soon after our arrival at 
Eartham, I received a le^r from yon, which 1 answered, if 
not by the return of the post, at least in a day or two. Not 
that I should have insisl^d on the ceremonial of letter for 
letter, during so long a period, could I have found leisure to 
double your debt; but while there, 1 had no opportunity for 20 
writing, except bow and then m short one; for we breakfasted 
early, studied MBton as soon as breakfast was over, and con- 
tinued in that employment till Mk's. Unwin came forth from 
her chamtjeT; to ^om all th^ rest of my time was necessarily 
devoted. Our to .^eston was on the 19th of last 

month, according :io your information. You will naturally 
think *that, in the mterv^ I must have had snifficient leisure 
to give you noticmf our enfe anival But the fact hM 'teen 
oilheiwm. I have neither teen well mys4f> i^or is Mrs. 
’Unwin, though better, so much improved in her health, as 30 
i:i6t still to require my continual assisj^ce. My dham^er 
has be^ the old one, to v^j^kih 1 bW iBub|hct so many - 
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y^rs, and especially about ^is Beaaon, — a nervous fever; 
not, indeed, so oppressive as it has sometimes proved, but 
suihciently alarming both to Mrs. Unwin and myself, and 
such as made it neither easy nor proper for me to make much 
use of my pen while it continued. ' At present I am tolerably 
free from it,— a blessing for which I believe myself x>artl 3 r 
indebted to the use of James’s powder, in small quantities : 
and partly to a small quantity of laudanCiBlS^liaken eve^ 
night; but chiefly to a manifestation of God’s present 
10 vouchsafed to me a few days since ; transient, indeed, and 
dimly seen, through a mist of many fears and troubles, but 
sufficient to convince me, at least while the enemy’s power U 
a little restrained, that He has not cast me off for ever. 

Our vf^it was a pleasant one,^as pleasant as Mrs. Unwin’e 
weakness, and the state of my spirits, never very ^ood, would 
allow. As to my own health, I never expected that it would 
be much improved by the journey ; nor have I found it sa 
Some benefit, indeed, 1 hoped, and perhaps a little more than 
I found. But the season was, after the first fortnight, ex- 
20 tremely unfavourable, — stormy and wet ; and the prospects, 
though grand and magnificent, yet rather of a' melancholy 
cast, and consequently not very prdj[)itious to me. The culti- ■ 
vated appearance of Weston suits my frame of mind far 
better than wild hills that aspire to mountains, covered 
with vast unfrequented woods, and here and there affording 
a peep between their summits at the di|da>nt oeean. Within 
doors all was hospitality and kindness, but the sceneiy 
^ve its effect ; and though delightful in the extreme to those 
had spirits to bear it, was top gloqmy me. 

30 ' !Urs. Unwin performed the journey, both goin^ and 
returning, better than 1 had hoped she could. With , ah 
arm to lean upon she walks pretty well, tHough still with a 
step that totters when she turns; neither can she yet read 
' wi^out poring moj^ than is good for her, or use her ne^les. 

' But hfir looks are Neatly improved, her speech, eq>e^ially 
, i ihiSie earlier part of the fity^ is as st^ng and articulate el even , 
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We are glad that the ducks arrived safe. A couple were 
likewise sent a little before our departiire for Sussex, which 
we hope arrived safe also. I must now to breakfast ; — and 
with Mrs. Unwin’s affectionate remembrances and thanks for 
yxfVLT kind mention of her h) your letter, conclude myself 
yours, my dear friend, most-sincerely, W. CL 


TO THE BEY. MB. HURDIS. 

Weston, Feb. 23, 1793. 

Mr DEAR Sib — ^My eyes, which have long been inflamed, 
will hardly serve me for Homer, and oblige me to make all 
my letters short. Tou have obliged me much, b> sending 
me so speedily the remaindfr of your notes. I have begun 10 
with thenf again, and find them, as before, very mui^ to 
the purpose. More to the purpose they could not have been, 
had you been Poetiy Professor already. I rejoice sincerely 
in the prospect you have of that office, which, whatever may 
be your own thoughts of the matter, I am sure you will fill 
with great sufficiency. Would that my interest and power 
to serve you were greater ! One string to my bpw I have . 
and one only, which shattj iQtJajdle fioiLwa^t of mv 
tions. I thank you like^ke for your very entertaining 
i^ces and remarks in the n aturri way. The hurry in 20 
whidh 1 write would not suffer me to send you many in 
return, had 1 many to send* but only two or three present 
themselves. ^ . 

Progs will feed on worms. I saw a frog gathering into 
his gullet an earth- wSrm as long as himself ; it cost him time 
and labour, but at last he succeeded. 

/ Mis. Unwin ai^ I, crossing a bxwk, saw from the foot- 
hndge somewhat at the bottom of the water which had the 
AppearslM of a ffower. Observing it atrb^tivdly^ we found 
that it consisted of a circular assemlidage pi sidimowB f their 30 
Ibeads ^ iUet in a centee j abd th^teils:ihiveiging at equal 
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distances, and being elevated above their heads, gave them 
the appearance of alSower half blown. One was longer than 
tho rest ; and as often as a straggler came in sight, he quitted 
his place to pursue him, and having driven him away, he re- 
turned to it again, no other minnow offering to take it in his 
absence. This we saw him do several times. The object 
that had attached them all was a dead minnow, which they 
seemed to be devouring. 

After a very rainy day, I saw on one of the flower bord^ 
10 what seemed a long hair, but it had a waving, twining motion. 
Considering more nearly, 1 found it alive, and endued with 
spontaneity, but could not discover at the ends of it either 
head or tail, or any distinction of parts. 1 carried it into the 
house, when the air of a warm room dried and killed it 
presently. ^ W. C. 


TO WILLIAM HATLKT, ESQ. 

Weston, Reb. 24 , 1798. 

Youb letter (so full of kindness, and so exactly in unison 
with my own feelings for you) should have had, as it 
deserved to have, an earlier answer, had 1 not been per- 
petually tormented with inflamed eyes, which are a sad 
30 hindrance to me in every thing. But to make amends, if 1 
do not send you an early answer, I send you at least a 
speedy one, being obliged to write as fast as my pen can 
^ trot, that I may shorten the time of poring upon paper as 
much as possible. Homer too has been apother hindrance, 
for always when I can see, which is only about two hours 
every morning, and not at all by candlelight, I devote myself 
to him, being in haste to send him a second time to the press, 
that nothing may stand in the way of Mit^pn. By the way, 
where are my dear Tom’s remarks, which 1 long to have, and 
jW must have soon, or they will come too late ? , 

Ob lyou rogue ! ^wliat would you give to have such a dream 
about Milton, as 1 had ^ut a week since ? 1 dreamed that 
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being in a house in the city, and with much company, looking 
towards the lower end of the room from^he upper end of it, 

I descried a figure which 1 immediately knew to be Milton’s. 

-He was very gravely, but very neatly attired in the fashion 
of his day, and had a countenance which filled me with those 
feelings that an kfiectionat^ child has for a beloved father, 
such, for instance, as Tom has for you. My first thought 
was wogjUfij^here he could have been concealed so many 
years ; my Second, a tran sport of io v to find him stiD alive ; 
my third, ano tW transpor t to find myself in his company ; 10 
and my fourth, a resoli[iiiia%to accost him. I did so, and he 
received me with a complacence, in which I saw equal sweet- 
ness and dignity. 1 spoke, of his Paradise liost, as every 
man must, who is worthy to speak of it at all, and^told him 
a long stoiy of the^ manner ^ which it affected me, when I 
first disco^ertd it« being at that time a schoolboy. He 
answered me by a smile and a gentle inclination of his head. 

He then grasped my hand affectionately, and v^th a smile 
that charmed mS, said, “Well, you for your part will do 
well also at last recollecting his great age, (for 1 under- 20 
stood him to be two hundred yea^ old,) 1 feared that I 
might fatigue him .by much talking, I, took my leave, and he ^ 
took his, with ah air of the moat perfect good breeding. His 
person, his feature, his manner, were all so perfectly char- 
acteristic^ that 1 fm persuaded an apparition of him could 
npt represent hiih more completely. This may be said to 

I have been one of the dreams of Pindus, may it not ? 

, With Mary’s kind love, £ must now conclude myself,' my 
dear brother, ever yours, 


TO LADY HBSKBTH. 

The Lod^ May 7* 17^. 

Mti^^asest Qoz— You i^ve thought, me Mg 8i%t, and 
so have Mny others. ^ In fact L have ncA M many pouihs ; 
w^tM; punctually to ahy ^ but yoprself and Hay%. My ' 
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time, the little I have, is so ^ngroseed by Homer, that 1 have 
at this moment a Sundle of unanswered letters by me, and 
letters likely to be so. Thou knowest, I dare say, what it is 
to have a head weary with thinking. Mine is so fatigued bj' 
breakfast time, three days out of four, I am utterly incapable 
of sitting down to my desk again for any purpose whatever. 

I am glad I have convinced thee at ]j||^j;#M[t thou art « 
Tory. Your friend’s definition of Whig aand Tory may .be 
just for aught I know, as far as the latter are concetn^ ; 

10 but respecting the former, I think him mistaken. There is 
no TRUE Whig who wishes all power in the hands of his own 
party. The division of it, which the lawyers call tripartite, 
is exactly what he desires ; and he would have neither Kings, 
Lords, nor Commons unequally trusted, or in the smallest 
degree predominant. Such a Whig lun I, and such Whigs 
are the true friends of the eonstitution. ^ 

Adieu 1 my dear, 1 am dead with wemriness. W« 0. 


TO THOMAS fARK, ESQ. 

^ W. U.Jiayl«bl798. 

Bear Sir— Within these few days I have received, by 
favour of Miss Knapps, your acceptable present of Chap - 
20 mail’s^ jb^slati of the Iliad, I laiow .not whetheF^te 
book be a rarity, but a curiosity it eertainlyia I have^ 
yet seen but little of it, enough however to make me wonder 
that any man, with so little taste for Homer, or appreheunon 
of his manner, should think it worth while to us^rtake the 
laborious task of translating him; t6e hope of pecuniary 
advantage may perhaps account for it His informa^on^ I 
fear, was not much better than his verse, ^ 1 ls.ve consults 
him in one passage of some difficulty, and find him a . 
^se of his own, not at all warranted by Ihe words of |fo:i|Qer. 
SCi^ope i^ometimes d^ss this, and someriam omits thO difficult 
entirely. I can bqfbst of having dime ; 
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it has cost me iulinite pains to exempt myself from the 
necessity. 

I have seoii a translation by Hobbes, which I prefer for 
gr eater clumsin ess. Many years have passed since I saw it, 
but it made me laugh immoderately. Poetry that is not 
good can only make amends for that deficiency by being 
ridiculous ; and, because the translation of Hobbes has at 
least this recommendation, I shall be obliged to you, should 
it happen to fall in your way, if you would be so kind as to 
procure it for me. The cnly edition of it I ever saw (and 10 
perhaps there never was another,) was a very thick 12mo., 
both print and paper bad, a sort of book that would be 
sought in vain perhaps, anywhere but on a stall. 

When you saw Lady Hesketh, you saw the relation of 
mine with whom 1 have been more intimate, even from 
childhood, tfian any other. She has seen much of the world, 
understands it well, and, having great natural vivacity, is of 
course one of the most agreeable companions. « 

i have^now arrived almost at the cl ose of my labours on 
the Ili ad, and have left nothing behind me, I believe, wEiai 20 
1 shall wish to alter on any tuture occasion. In about a 
fortnight or three weeks L shall begin to do the same for the 
Odyssey, and hope to be able to perform it while the Iliad is 
in printing. Then Milton will demand all my attention, and 
when I shall find opportunity either to revise your MSS. or 
to write a poem of my own, which I have in contemplation, 

I can hardly say. Certainly not till both these tasks are 
accomplished.— I remain, dear sir, with many thanks for 
your kind present, sincerely yours, Wm. Cowpbju 

T^HRB. OHABLOTTB SMITH. 

Weston, July 25, 1723. 

Mt dbab Madam — Many reasons concurred to make me 30 
ifipatient for the arrival of your most aeceptable presenti 
abd among them was the fear lest you should Dcrhaps 
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from a view of Nature, even under the disadvantage of hex 
most ordinary df^ss, will have no eyes to admire her in any. 

In one day—in one minute, 1 should rather have said— die 
hecame an universal blank to me ; and, though from a dif- 
ferent cause, yet with an efiTect as difficult to remove as blind- 
ness itself. In this country, if there are not mountains there 
are hills ; if not broad and deep rivers, yet such as are 
sufficient to embellish a prospect ; and an object still more 
magnificent than any river, the oceaxMliNAf, is almoiSrt 
10 immediately under the window. Why is scenery like ^is, 
1 had almost said, why is the very scene which many years 
since I could not contemplate without rapture, now become, 
at the best, an insipid wilderness ? It neighbours nearly, 
and ag nearly resembles, \he scenery of Oatfielcll^but with 
what different perceptions does it present me 1 The reason 
Is obvious. My state of mind is a medium through which 
the beauties of Paradise Itself could not be communicated 
with any effect but a painful one. 

There is a wide interval between us, which it would be far 
20 easier for you than for me to pass. Yet I should in vain 
invite you. We shall meet no more. I know not what Mr. 
Johnson said of m^ in the long, letter he addressed to you 
yesterday, but nothing, t am sure, that could make such an 
event seem probable.— I rmnain, as usual, dear cousin, yours, 

WilCowpbr. 
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Fi|;6 1. To Mrs. ^wper. For notices of Cowper*a correspond- 
ents, see .Introduction^ This letter was addressed to her at the 
Park House, Hartford, or Hertford, in whose neighbourlu>od, at 
Hertingfordbury. she lived. 

1. 1. Charle|’a. Major (afterwards General) Cowper. 

1. 3. epldeviical, general, affecting a (whole) people; Gk. 
among, and people. 

1. 4. country, region. 

1. 5. almost to snfflbcatloa, almost] extending to or producing 
suffocation.* 

not that, it is not the case that. 

L 6. ULossed be Qod, «.s. I mve thanks to God for it, 

our family, the family of the Unwins, with whom 
Cowper was now living. 

L IL the world, worldly, as opposed to religious, people. , 

the ]ilaoe, Indeed, ewarme with them. Of. To Hilly July 
3, 1735: ‘*Here is a card-assembly, and a dancing-assembly, and 
a horse-race, and a club, and a bowling-green, so that I am well 
off, you perceive, in point of diversions ; especially as I sl^ll co 
to ’em just as much as 1 should H I lived a thousand miles om'* 
And cf . p. 67, 1. 6, and note, 

I 12. cards and dancing. Uowper repeatedly attacks the 
passion Jor card-playing that was rife in his day ; cf. Task, i. 
472-477- What he Imred were “fireside enjoyments, homebom 
hafipineBS,” not the Jneatre or the oard-party. Cf. Ta^, iv. 

** Cards were superfluous here, with all the tricks 
T^t idleness had ev^ yet con^ved* > 

To fil) the void of an ttmumished brsH,” €t aeq, 

CowpOT poesessed a card-iaMe, whicli*^ hcfwever, he tells nst 
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** serves all purposes exo^t the only one for which it was 
originally desired {To Newton^ Ma^h 19, 1785). While dis- 
approving of oancing, Gowper writes with much tolerance on 
the subject to Hurdis (see p. 121, 1. 16 et acg.). 

1. 13. gentle inhabitants, people in good society, those above 
the trading classes ; cf. g&mtmanf gtnwAfolh* 

1. 14. to be acoessQxies to, to ^ve countenance to, ifO aid and 
abet ; as in * to be accessory to a crime.’ ^ . 

1. 15. murdering, misspehding, misusing; ef« 'to murder the 
Queen’s English,’ ue, to talk ungrammat^lg^jf ‘to murder a 
tune,’ i.a to play or sing it badly. / 

1. 16. Methodists. The members of the religious sect fouMed 
by John and Charles Wesley in 1727 were, frmn the method 
of their lives, called Meihodiste. The name, like TeetotdlUr^ 
given originally in derision, has been adopted by the Wesleyans. 
In Cowper’s day, however, it was used genertdly to designate 
the Evangelical or Low Church party. Ocddmut (Latin for 
‘ western ’), the “ pastor of renown,” whom Oowper satirizes in 
The Progreee of Error (124-141), and to whose ''sabbatical 
concerts ” he refers in a letter to Newton (Sept. 9, 1781), has 
been supposed by some to be Charles W'esley r* but more probably 
a clergyman near Olney is alluded to. See p. xviii. 

1. 19. t&e Scripture, the Bible, 
faithful, true. 

1. 20. those holy mysteries, the redmnption of mankind re- 
vealed in the Bible ; cf. 1 Gor, iv. 1, where St. Paul speaks of 
himself as a steward of " the mysteries of God.” 

1. 21. twice every day. The Kev. Isaac Nicholson, says Cowper 
{To Lady Heaketh, Sept. 14, 1765), "re^s prayeils here twice a 
day, all the year round.” This was done in cor^liance With the 
terms of a bequest of £70 per annum, left by one George Sayer 
for that purpose. 

1. 23. xead. Cowper does not seem to have been a great 
reader in private, though he did a good deal of readmg mcmd 
(see below, p. 2, L 13; p. 42, L 11; p. Ill, 1. 19). Writing to 
Hill (Nov. 23, 1783), he says: “ Jly reading ispiretty much cir- 
cum8cril>ed, both by want ol books and induenoe of parUcular 
reasons. Politics are my abhorrehce. Philosophy— -L f^cmld 
have said natt^l philosophy^ ... does nc^ suit me. ... Poetiy, 
English poetry, X never touch.” See ateo note oh "work |n the 
gamen” below. Books of voyages and trayela were what 
mterested him most. • 

Paged, 1..1. lido* Cowper visited his brothet^ John at ^m- 
. hcid^ eveiy-altemate week, and generally went oq lugheiback. 
distance,” he w^tes {To Qomper^ :^, 16^ 17^), 
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Cambridge has made a horBeman of me at buit, or at least 
is likely to do so.” Asd though elsewhere he speaks of himself 
as professed horseman,’* in May, 1781 he tells HJnwin that 
Nature *' did not design me for a horseman, and that if all men 
were of my mind^ there would be an end of all jookeyship for 
ever.” * It seems probable that povi^r had his own horsemanship 
in his mind when he wrote JohnjQupin^ 

work in the guden. Oovmer loved ** the ffcu*den with its 
many cares ” ( Task^ iii. 397), ana was proud of his walls well- 
spread with frait-trees («&. 408). 1 am become a great florist 

and shrub-doctor,” he tells Mrs. Cowper (March l4, 1767) ; and 
on May 14, 1767, he writes to Hill: Having commenced gar- 
dener, I study the arts of pruning, sowing, and planting ; and 
enterprise every thing in that way, from , melons down to cab- 
bages.” Cf. also To Park^ March 10, 1792: “From thirty- 
three to sixtv 1 have spent my time in the country, where my 
reading has been only an apology for idleness, and where, when 
I had not either a magazine or a review in my hand, 1 wa» some- 
times a carpenter, at others a bird-cage maker, or a gardener, or 
a drawer ol landscapes.” And see p. 110, 1. 21 tt aeq. 

we seldom sit, etc., t.e. we rest for an hour after dinner, 
and then usually go but. 

1. 2. ftdJOURi. The group breaks up in the house and reunites 
in the garden. Ad^owm is properly ’ to postpone (a meeting) to 
another da^’ (Fr. jonr^ Lat. diumwa, from die&, a day). 

L 3. ber son, William Cawthome Unwin ; see Introduction, 
p. xl. 

L 0. Kiurtinb odlleotion; aboUecUon of hymns made by the 
Bey. Martin’ Madan, Co>^r’s cousin, and a prominent Evan- 
geH^ olerg^mon of the time. 

t 7. bacpSiollovd, an old hi^-shaped musical instrument. The 
still older apimt devel<^)ed into the harpsichord, and that into 
the modern piano. All three instruments had a keyboard, but 
in the two former the strings were instead of ^ing 

atrnck, as in the last. Harpsichord is compounded of Old Fr. 
harpe, a haro, and chords, a string. The a seems to have been 
introduced for ease of pronunoi|tion. For the connecting vowel 
(Mmrp-s-t-chord’), cf. * hahd-»-craft,’ *blaok-a-moor,* *.per-i-wig.’ 

L 8. our bharts, etc., t.e. we sing not merely with musical 
voices, but—what isipmore important-^with sincerely pious 
feeHn^. 

. 1. 18. I need not ten sfou. M^s. Cowpbr was herself strongly 
Evimgelical, jSnd therefore did not need to be assured of Bie 
cheenulness such a life. To ordinary ped^ this ronnd of 
reljgi<^8 okn^anoes seems excessive ; but probably the regular 
exercise and the domestic ikAt Suxt^ndeid mm prevented 
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this overstrained piety jprom having prejudicial effects upon 
Cowper’s mind, 

1. 18. dwell together in unity. Cf. Bible. Pscdmay cxxxiii. 1 : 

Behold how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity ! ” 

L 21. €k>d of our salvation, God that saves or redeems us. The 
^rase occurs several times in t^e Bible ; see 1 Ghron* xvi. 35 ; 
PacUma, Ixv. 5, Ixxix. 9, 

1. 24. taking orders, taking holy orders, becomi^jg^ ^^ gyman. 

1. 25. every new convert, etc. Persons newly converted to 
religion think that God has called them to the office of clergyman. 

I. 27. to give me ftiU, etc., to make it quite clear to me that 1 
am right in declining it 

II. 29, 30. the dread of public ezhlbltlonB. On being made Clerk, 
of the Journals of the House of Lords, an appointment entailing^ 
an examination at the bar of the House as to his qualifications for 
the post, Cowper wrote : “ They whose spirits are formed like 
mine, to whom a public exhibition of themselves on any occasion 
is mortal poison, may have some idea of the situation; others 
can have none.’’ 

1. 32. the truth, t.e. religious truth; l»elief in Christ. 

1. 34. Bad 1 the zeal, etc. When God bade Moses go to 
Pharaoh, King of Egypt, to deliver the Israelites from bondage, 
and Moses represented that he was slow of speech,^ QtoA com^ 
manded him to take with him Aaron his brother, who could 
** speak well,” and who should **be his spcdtesman unto the 
people.” See Bible, Exodus^ iv. lO-dfi. 

1. 36. spokesman. In the Aye/nbite of Inwyt (1340) we find 
spdteman, formed like wa^hman. Later the Perfect spiohe took 
the place of the Present, and a was inserted on the analogy of 
compounds like Azn^man, aportamoi/tiy etc. ' 

Page 8. This and the following letters down to p. 93 were 
written from Olney. 

1. 2. South Sea Voyages, narratives of voyages in the South 
Seas, a name then given to the South Pacific OceanT Cowper’s 
letters contain frequent reference^ tq books of t^yel. See p. 42, 

L 12 srg., and cf. To NewtoUy Oct. 6, 1783 : '*1 am much obliged 
to you for the voyages, which I received and began to sead last 
night ” ; and To the same, June 21, 1784 : 1 charged him with a 

r itition to Lord Dartmouth, to send me Cook’s last voyage, which 
have, a great curiosity to see.” Cf, also Tuisk^ iv. 114-117 
He travels, &nd I too. I tread his deck, 

Ascen^ his topmast, through his peering eyes 
Discover countries, and with kindred heaH 
Suffer bis wM, end share in his escepes.” 
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11. 2, 3. Lord Dartmouth. William Legge, second Earl of 
Dartmouth, was born in 1731, the same year as Gowper, and was 
his fellow-student at Westminster School. He visitM Olney on 
the 9th of June, 1777, as one of a committee to inspect and report 
on the ruinous state of its bridjge. There he saw Oo-u^r, and 
conversed with him on Cook’s South Sea Voyages, which were 
then engaging public dttentiod, and was showm over his garden. 
Of. p. 44, 1. 18. The poet alludes to Lord Dartmouth in Truths 
377, 378:— 

“We boast some rich ones whom the Gospel sways. 

And one who wears a coronet and prays.” 

L 4. Cook’s. Probably the narrative of Cook’s first voyage. 
Captain James Cook, bom 1728, made his first voyage in 1768, 
when he discovered the Society Isles and reached Australia, 
arriving home June, 1771. On his second voyage in 1772 he 
visited New Zealand, explored the Friendly Isles, and rounded 
Cape Horn, returning' July, 1774. . He set out on his third 
voyage in 1776, discovered the ^ndwich Islands, and «xpldred 
the western coast of North America. He was murdered by the 
natives at Owhyhee, one of the Sandwich group, on Feb. 14, 
1779. 

1. 5. Forster’s. Johann Reinhold Forster, bom 1729, accom- 
panied Captain Cobk in his second voyage round the world, as 
naturalist to the expedition, and took his son with him, who 
published a narrative of the voyage. He died in 1798. 

’Us for the poor natives, etc. It is a good thing for 
the natives that there is nothing in these islands to tempt the 
naldonal greed. Cf. TosJe^n, 672’677 (where Cowper apostro- 
phizes Omai, a native of Otaheite, who was brought to Ihigland 
by in 17^6, and became one of the “ lions ” of London) 

^ “ We found no bait 

To tempt US in thy country. Doing good, 

Disinterested good, is not our trade. 

We travel far, ’tis true, but not for naught ; 

And must he bribed to oompara earth again 
By otimr hopes and richer &uits than yours.” 

, L 7. yams.aW hanaiias. Tj^e yam (Peurtw inheme} is a root 
resemlbHE^ the potato* *Tbe banana (a Spanish #ord of West 
Indian ari]^) is the phmtain, a l^opical frnit. 

. Onitoil'^, etc. ^ Cf. Taak/i, 633-636 (of Omai) 

: ** Thee* , gentle Savage I whom no love of thee 
. . Or tl^e, but emiosity p^haps 

Or/^se vaioTS^ory, prompted us to draw 
Fo^irom natlye b^ers.” 

kM. Benoir Baker 17?4} obtain^ 
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in 1744 the Copley Medal of the Royal Society for hie mioro- 
Bcopical experiments. He wrote Th^ Microscope Tnade Easy^ etc. 

1. 11. Vincent Bohme was assistant-master at Westminster 
School in Gowper^s time, and publudied one or two volumes of 
Latin poems, twenty-seven of which Cowper translated into 
English verse. He med in 1747.. See p. 13, L 13; pp. 15, 16; 
p. 38, 1. 7. 

1. 16. the vacation. Hill was a lawyer, and the law vacation 
was now coming to a close. 

1. 20. the pamphlet of that name. This pamphlet is a. skit 
written by Richard Tickell and publi8hed|M|||iymouBly lindor 
the title of ** Anticipation : containum the/ substance oi His 

M ^y*a most gracious speech to both H ^s of P— t, o^t the 

opening of the approaching session, together with a full and 
authentic account of the debate which will take place in the 
H — ^e of C 8, on the motion for the address, and the amend- 

ment ; with notes ” ; Dublin^ 1778. 8vo, pp. 74. 

I. 22? the Review, The Monthly Review, a Whig periodical 
started by Dr. Ralph GrifiGlths in 1749. It exwed in 1842. 
Of. p. 22, 1. 30. Goldsmith wrote some critiques mr it. 

II. 24, 25. the Jamaica fleet. England was at this time at war 

with Fi^ce and Spain, as well as with her American ColonieB, 
so that her merchant ships sailed under the convoy of men- 
of-war. ^ 

1. 25. imports, etc. He hopes that the fleet is bringing him 
some pine-apple plants for his garden. See note to p. 2, 1. 1. 
Cowper took to rearing pine-apples pa. 177S, when Mr. Wright’s 
gardener presented hun with six fruiting pines, which he put 
mto a bark bed” {To Unwin, Dec. 3). 

1. 26. ftame, Ce. a glass &ame to shelter these tropical plants 
from the cold. In a letter to Unwin (May 26, 1779} Gawper 
says he ** wants as much (glass) as will serve for a large frame.” 

L 27. a fhble. His poem entitled The Pine^apple and the Bee. 
The bee, eager to get at the fragrant pine-apple, in vain ” search’d 
for crannies in the frame.” ^ Jn the same way ** to joys forbidden 
man aspires,” and 

** Our dear delights are of ted such, 

Exposed to view but not to touch ; 

The sight our foolish heart in^ames. 

We long for pine-apples in frwes.” 

makes a flgur^ is a prominent feature. 1 

. i 28. Two pair soles. Cowper calls himself most , 
ichthyophagous (4iSi-eating) of Protestants,” ^d his letters bear 
out the statement. 
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Pag« 4L L 1. Axton was a famons poet and rnttsioian, who, 
having obtained great wealth in Italy by his profession, was 
returning with it to Lesbos, when the sailors resMved to murder 
him for his wealth. Arion gained permission to play a last tune 
on his lyre, and then threw himself into the sea ; whereupon one 
of a numb^ of dolphins that had been attracted round the ship 
by the sweetness of his music, bore him safely ashore. 

• 1. 3. to fiddle you, etc. Gowper means to say that he does not 
send his poem with a view to getting another present of fish* in 
return iSr it. At the same time, if Hill thinks his |K>etry 
deserves sucl^ a sift, he shall thank his poetical genius for its 
help, as Arion did his. 

1. 7. attend, ».e. I send them to her. 

She has put, etc. Mrs. Hill had sent Gowper ** fifty sorts 
of stove plant seeds,^* which he had presented to Mr. George 
Wright, who had a country-seat, Gay hurst, about four miles 
from Olney {To Untvin, Dec. 3, 1778, and Sept. 21, 1779).^ 

I. 17. Johnson’s htography, Dr. Samuel Johnson’s Lives of the 
Poets, The ^ition of the Poets to which Johnson contributed 
these biographical and cri ^cal preface s was issued 1779-1781. 
In a letter to Unwin, May 96 of this year, Gowper thanks^ him . 

» for sending him some volumes of the work. For further refer- 
ences to the lAveSt see p. 23, 1. 1 ; p. 44, 1. 31 ; p. 66, 1! 8. 

II. 18, 1% a swinging one, *an important one.’ The word is 
usually written swingeing {from swinge, to beat), to distinguish 
it from swinging (from swing, to sway). Swinge is the causal 
form of swing ; cf. faU, fell ; set, 

L 21. to the last degree, to the greatest extent, 

A pensioner. Johnson received a pension of £300 a year 
from the Grown in 1762. Gowper means that one who has 
received tlae royal favour is likely to be hard upon a republican 
like Milton. He himself was granted a pension of £300 by the 
Grown, July 6, 1794, 

L 23« his royal patron, George III., who had granted him the 
pension, and who gave him an interview in the royal library in 
1766. 

1. 25. ^ a man, regards his (Milton’s) character and 
actions.^ The phrase m opposed to ** as a poet ” below. 

L 26. OhiulUhiiefi^ etc., ie* Johnson’s delineation of Milton is 
made up of two characteristics : a sorly demeanour in his- private 
life, and a bitter hatred of rovalty in huOpublic life. Of. John- 
son’s L^e : ** Milton^s republicanism was, I am a&aid, 

lotmded in' an envious hatred of greatness. .. . Hb hated monarehs 
in the state, and prelates in the church. ... What we know of 
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Milton’s character, in domes^ck relatione, ie, that he was severe 
and arbitrary.” 

Paso 5, 1. 4. lias plucked, etc., f.e. he has passed a strongly 
adverse criticism upon several of Milton’s poems. See p. 46, 
11 . 17 , 18 . 

11. 8, 9. the chlldlCh pratUement, etc. Johnson says : Its 
(the Lyddas^a) form is that of ra pastoral, easy, familiar, and 
therefore disgusting. We know &at they never drove afield, 
and that they had no flocks to batten,” etc. On the pastoral 
form of poetry Professor Masson remarks: Defensible or not 
originally, desirable or not among ourseliig||Piia|p|itl|0 may think 
this artifice of pastoralism, this device for pma'of an imagery 
removal of themselves into an Arcadian land in order tp.think 
nnder Arcadian conditions, it is gross ignorance not to know how 
largely it once prevailed, and what a wealth of old poetzy we 
owe to it. From the youth of Spenser, himself the pastoralist- 
in-chief, on through the lives of the next generation, or from 
1580 tOi 1640, much of the finest English poetry is in the pastoral 
form. During that period the word ‘ shepherd ’ was an accepted 
synonym in England for the word *poet.’” Cf.^note top. 24, 

I. 11. the sweetness of the numbers, the harmony of the 
rhythm. ^ Cowper could appreciate f^e wonderful music of the * 
Lycidaa. * Joh^on says : The diction (of Lycidcu) is harsh, * 
the rhymes uncertain, and the numbers unpleasing.’’ Numbers 
(Lat. numeri, verses; nvmmiSt musical measure) for poetry or 
poetio rhythm, was a common word in Pope’s and after Pope’s 
time, who wrote of himself : — 

** I lilt’d in numbers, for tiie numbers came.” 

II. 11, 12. the dasslcal spirit, etc. Johnson does not spare 
this feature of the poem. ** Among the flocks, and c6]Mes, and 
flowers (he writes), appear the heathen deities ; Jove and Phcehns, 
Neptune and ABlolus, with a long train of mythological imagery, 
such as a College easily supplies.” 

1. 14. stopped IqTr «to. Against ” is to be takett with 
“stopped,” nob wi^ prejudice.” 

1. 15. Was there ever, etc. Cowper was a great admirer of 
Milton, and there are many r^imBeenoes of his style and 
manner in the 7’asjk In 1791 he undertook mi edition of^Uton, 
and translated his Latin and ^Italian poen», but annotated only 
two books of the Paradise Cf. To Jan. 17, 1782 : 

“ You did not mention Milton’s All^o and Penseroso, which I 
remember being so channed wiib when I was a boy that t was 
never weary of thegi ” ; and pp. 134, 135, below. 

I d7. tffigan. Similarly Tennyson (A^c^cs) calls Milton ** God- 
gifted organ-voice of England.” 
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1. 18. tbe Dorian flute. Of the three primitiTejLOreek musical 
modes or scales, the Lydian, the Phrygian, and the Dorian, the 
last was the most mve and solemn. Perhaps Cowper had 
Milton’s lines (Far, Last, i. 649-551) in his mind 

“ Anon they move 

In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 
Of nntes and soft rlcorders.” ^ 

1. 19. Virgil, the famous Roman poet of Augustan times, author 
of the 

1. 21. ta3]ai»floinetblng, etc. Johnson says: ** Poetry may 
subsist without rhyme, but English poetry will not often please ; 
nor ean rhyme ever be safely spared but where the subject is 
able to support itself.” And again : “ The variety of pauses, so 
much boasted by the lovers of blank verse, changes the measures 
of an English poet to the periods of a declaimer ; and there are 
only a few skilful and happy readers of Milton, who enable their 
atidience to perceive where the lines end or begin.” 

1. 24. bis pension. See note to ** pensioner ” above, p. 4, 1. 21. 

1. 26. no ro&i, t.e. in the single sheet allowed (for one postage) 
by the Post Office regulations. See Jniroductwn^ p. xxxviii. 

* 1. 27. UiBS ShutUeworl^, Unwin’s sister-in-law. 

1. 28. the two miniatiire piotuxes, portraits on a small scale, 
i.e. Unwind two children. Wc now speak of *a miniature’ 
rather than * a miniature picture.’ 

L 32. testily, * declare’; Ht. *bear witness to.’ 

Page e, 1. 1. 1 s^ldem sen^ one, etc. See Inttadiictiony pp. 
XXV., xxvi 

L 2. This is not to be understood, etc. He wishes his oor- 
respondeni to understand that bis depreciation of his letters is 
not intended as a slur upon Unwin’s taste in liking to receive 
them, but as a commendation el his own modesty. Hhicomivan 
is a laudatory ode ; from iy, in, .and revelry. 

I. 6. Just, true, appropriate. 

II, 5, 6. flir Joshua Reynolds,^ the celebrated English portrait 
printer (bom 1723, died 1792). He was a member of the cele- 
brated (gab to which Johnson, Garrick, and Builce belonged^ 
and pnblifi&e<l his JP^kmsrsea m Pain^ in 1781. 

1. 11. sense of psxlhotion, etc., t.e. men of true genius place 
before themaolves a high ideal which they are unable to attain 
to in their performances. 

1. 13. Tour serasit, etc. Cowper pla^uuy makes his bow to 
Shr Joshua, as if thO painter had “ popj^ m on a visit. ** Your 
servant ” as** I am your semiitv*^ o pwSte jgirm of grating. 
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1. 17. tha Modem Patriot. Co^^r's yerseB With this title are 
to be fotind among his poetry. The ** Patriots/* as they called 
themselves, came into existence as a popular** or anti-Oourt 
party during Walpole’s administration (1721-1742), and claimed 
to be the champions of the cause of honesty and freedom against 
ministerial corruption and royal ascendancy. Gf. ^Hemahip, 
127-129:— 

** Courtier and Patriot cannot mix 
Their heterogeneous politics 

Without an effervescent** 

Cow^er uses the term ironically in the titi^ css^is poem, which is 
a satire on politicians of the ** Opposition ** school, who siipported 
the ** rebellion ** of the American Colonies, and encouraged law- 
less mobs’* in ** insulting the court.” Cowper was an *'old 
Whig,** moderate, constitutional, and anti-democratic. Of. p. 89, 
11. 26, 27 ; p. 136, It 1X1-16.-- 

1. 19, Burke’s speech. Burke (b. 1729, d. 1797) entered Par- 
liament in 1765, and in the present year (1780) brought in his bill 
for economical reform, whi^ was lost in the fo^owing year on 
the second reading by 233 to 190. 

1. 27. oommenoes Ms own judge, begins to exercise the functions 
of judge of himself. Commence is technically used at the Uni-* 
versities,* where to * commence M.A.,* etc., means to take the 
full degree of Master of Arts. Of. Johnson, Life^ of MUUm: 
** Cromwell had now dismissed the Parliament ... and com- 
menced monarch himself.** Cf. also p. 80, 1. 34 ; p. 109, 1. 22. 

1. 29. has laid his leaf-gdld, etc.,. As a man, when he tries to 
gild decayed wood, finds that it crumbles away under his fingers, 
so an author applies his talents or poetical skill to a subject 
which loses all its point and interest rafore he has done with it. 
We now usually say “gold-lekf.** Towihm “touchwood** is a 
corruption of M. E. ta^y tinder. 

1. 34. X must do with it, etc. , A touching indication of the 
poet’s natural gaiety of disposition, which cannot be wholly 
r^ressed and cag^ by his state of health and his gloomy 
theology. 

my Unnet. For Oowper’s Icmdi^ for animals, see 
Ini/roducitiony p. xxi. 

1. 36. whiOk, * move quickly * ; properly Seandinavian 

makey to wipe, rub ; related to wash. 

Page 7, 11. 1, 2. the fiifflowlag, viz., his poem enticed Tha 
Nightingik amd the Otomooarm. Its “ subject*’ or moral is i^t 
** brother ahould^iltt waP with broker, ^* but diould 

“ Sing and shine by sweet oemsent , 

HU Bfe’s^poor tnuude^it ni|^t is 
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Bespecting in each other’s case 
The gifts of nature and of grace.” 

The ** manner ” of the poem is light and unpretending. 

' .1, 4. ‘of genuine worth.* Sterling was originally a 

noun, meaning a coin of true weight, so named from tlie JEeter- 
lings or Easterliims, the Hahse merchants, who were the first 
money-dealers in England. 

1. 6. phUosoiAlcal, ‘ scientific.* Writers of Cowper*s day used 
** philosophy ** where we should say “ science.” Ci. p. 39, 1. 30 ; 
p. 43, 1. 6 ; and the first quotation in note to p. 40, 1. 30 ; and To 
Unwin, Dec., 1873 : “The endeavour (to fill the balloon) was, I 
believe, very philosophically made:” and Task, iii. 229, “philo- 
sophic tube ” (telescope) ; and 243 : — 

‘^Philosophy, baptised 
In the pure fountain of eternal love, 

Has eyes indeed.” 

Also Campbell, To ikt Rainbow : — 

“ I ask not proud Philosophy 
To teach me what thou art.” 

Begister, “ The Annual Register,” a summary of the 
history of each year, first issued in 1758. 

1. 6. the glow-worm Is, etc. In the poem the hightingale 
“thinks j^put him in his crop,” when he is “harangued” by 
the worm and induced to spare him. NigUinigals is 0. £. nihU- 
gale, * singer of the night.* 

1. 3. quartered, placed in quarters, lodged. 

1. 11. One vice may swallow, etc. One vice may take the place 
nf another and so put an end to it, but no vice has ever i>ut an 
end to itself by over-indulgence leading to satiety. It is the 
coroner’s duty to hold an inquest in cases of sudden death, by 
accident, suicide, etc., and pronounce the verdict resultmg from 
the investigation. In cases of wilful suicide the verdict is fdo 
de, St, which is Law Latin for “a felon of himself,** i.e. one who 
commits felcmy by suicide. 

IL 15, 16. the talogxapliy, Dr. Johnson’s ; see above, p. 4. 1. 17. 
\ L 16. fipaakB, franked sheets of letter paper. S»e.Introduetion, 
p. xxijjyiU. 

s 1. 20. latitade oi exoor^ou, liberty to wander , away from the 
subject and write of difiPerent matters. 

1. 2SL Muses. Bolus (Gk.. a dod, lump) is a medicinal 
> premuration in a laTge, soft mass, to be divided mto pills. Here 
“louses” is equivalent to “pills,** whiclgwerd gilded to hide 
their nauseousness. The senseis: ‘I am bhliged to you for 
flunking tiiat the pleasant style of my compoaiuon so well dis- 
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guises the unimportance of the subject^natter, that you can read 
my letters without disgust.’ 

1. 23. verily believe, etc. 1 really think that no one in the 
world but myself could dress up such subjects so as to make 
them inviting to a man of your taste. 

1. 25. I wish, etc. 1 wish I could make the st^^le of my letters 
brighter than it is, so that the ovtward expression at all events 
should be more pleasing, even if the subject-matter were not. 

1. 27. but my leaf-gold, etc. But my p ow CT of writinjg 
brilliantly has been so impaired by the gb^EW^hich always 
envelops my mind, that 1 think you read my letters ra1;|ier 
out of ofifection for me than because you enjoy them. 

Page a, 1. 1. longwlnded. Primarily applied to tedious 
speakers, who do not easily lose their breath ; then to their dis- 
courses. Here it means Mong-drawn-out,’ *with the comparison 
carried into minute particulars.* 

1. 2. b^t, * limp,’ ».e. become inapplicable or confused. 

so do mine. The metaphor of the gilding of the pill 
becoming tinged or tarnished by the vapours that ^ng over his 
mind is rather complicated. 

1. 3. Z deal much in ink. 1 use ink, not for writing but for 
drawing. Jm February of this year Cowper commenced drawing, 
and commissioned Unwin to buy him some Indian ink and a few 
brushes and pencils. Writing to Unwin, April 6, ,1780, he 
says : **The necessity of amusement ... has lately taught me to 
draw, and to draw too with such suiprising pr^ciency in the 
art, considering my total ignorance of it two months ago, that 
when 1 show your mother my produ^tioxiB, she is all admiration 
and applause.” See also p. 8l, IL 1-^ $ p. 110, 11. 10-21. It 
apjiears that the poet took lessons from a local artist and 
sculptor, named James Andrews, whom he calls his Michael 
Angelo” {To yewtorit May 10, 1780). 

1. 5. g^ty of no deoei^ons^ etc. A writer may vitiate the 
taste or injure the morals of his readers, but an artist deals In 
illusions that do no harm to anyone. 

L 7. dab-chicks, Daibchich, properly cfapcAtcl!, *the diiting 
bird’ (dap being another form of dip) 'jst dida|i|»er. It is a 
small water-bird that frequently dives m seardk food. , 

1. 10. 011 could spend, etc. For Cowper’s love of ]E^iMnre, 
see Itdroduction, p. zxii. 

*11. 12, 13. think ...as 1 have done, have the s^e relij^us 
views as I have had ; co^d reibct, as 1 have done; do bjs Sqtftd, 
state. 

1 H* mlsexable.* 

of paiHlon. 


tin account of their sins or ihr 5 >ugh despair 
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1. 15. uiiAwalceiied. Used in a religions sense : — * unconscious 
of one’s state as a sinner.’ Cf. Bible, 1 Cor. xv. 94: ** Awake 
to righteousness, and sin not.” 

1. 17. to their adTaate^. They are happier than I am in 
their enjoyment of trifles, because they have no suspicion that 
they are ttifles. 

I. 18 rested in, etc.^ The Sarth, the planets, and the sun are 
but trifles, if we merely regard them as interesting in themselves, 
without looking beyond them to God who made mem. 

II. 29, 30. a frame of four Ughte, a frame-work containing 
four sets of (glass) plates. See above, p. Sj^ll. 25, 26. 

1. 31. a greenhouse. See note to p. 20, 1. 17. 

1. 32. I) 0 rd Bute’s gardener. The Marquis of Bute lived at 
Luton, not far from Olney. He was a favourite courtier of 
George III., and by him .appointed IVime Minister in 1762. 
Frightened by his unpopularity, he resigned in the following 
year. 

Page 9. 1. L BKr. Newton, etc. In this letter Cuwper playfully 
imagines himself as paying a visit to Mrs. Cowper at her house 
in London to meet Newton. 

I. 5. What was hrom, etc. My hair, which was once brown, 
has turned gray. 

II. 6, 7. Green firult must rot, etc. Cowper means that his 
intellectflal faculties have had no chance of developing in conse- 
quence of the melancholy that overspreads his mind. 

1. 9. steal away silently. They bring little change or infirmity 
to me, to draw my attention to their flight. 

1. 10. Sd poor mad Sing Lear, etc. Cf. Shaks., King Lear, 
IV. vi. 188-191 : — 

** It were a delicate stratagem, to shoe 
A troop of horse with felt ; I’ll put ’t in proof ; 

And when I have stoVn upon these sons-in-law, 

Then, kill, kill, kill, kill, kill, kill ! ” 

1. 13. always Ustsning to tUBuAr flight A pathetic touch. It 
was ohai^acteriatic of Oowper’s theology to be always dwelling 
upon the shortness of {ife and the need of preparation for death. 

1. 18. eqiiMponding, etc. None of my correspondents care for 
good-Ior-nothing topics. 

1. 28. a ooxcomb, 'a conceited fellow.’ A corruption of cocl^e 
comb, ike crest of a cock, used for a fixd’s cap in Shakspere, and 
kmice a fool Cf. p. 115, L 27. S$mils|ly maU-pox=smalLpoeke, 

3; 31. Idte scene of xiot The Gordm r^ts : see Introdmtim, 

p. XV. 

Page 10. I J2. The law w^^ etc. See Jntrodtkction, p. xw; 
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L 7. tliree Ytolts, i*e, three letters ; see note to p. 9, 1. I. 
mytadtumity. ^VCf. IrUroducttoriy p. xx. 

L 10. make my bow, etc. In keeping with the notion that he 
ie paying a visit. 

1. 12. This letter is a striking instance of Cowper’s faculty of 
making the most trivial occurrence^ interesting ana humorous by 
his manner of describing it. See Introducttmy p. xxxi, and note, 
p. 38, 11. 18, 19. 

1. 16. baOk parlour. A house has often twor^^^lSM^s or sittiug- 
rooms, one in the front part and the other behind. 

one of the Imres. The poet kept three tame hares, 
named Puss, Tiney, and Bess, and built them boxes to sleep in. 
In the evening they were often allowed to gambol in his parlour, 
and in the daytime were let out into the hall. Hence, when the 
hares were out, visitors had to enter by the back door (see p. 47, 
U. 21-24). 

1. 22. lattloe-work, a net- work of crossed laths. From French 
lattisy lath^work ; Germ, latte, a lath. ^ 

I. 26. redoubtable. This word (like * doughty ’) is nowadays 
used mock-heroically, in humorous satire on its old serious mean- 
ing of * formidable.* 

Thomas Freeman, the Olney ginger-bread baker. 

II. 30, 31. Bichard Coleman, the son of a drunken cdbbler at 
St. Allmns, of whom Cowper charitably undertook the charge 
when he left that place for Huntingdon., Dick Coleman (as He 
was generally called) lived at tins time next door to his benefactor. 

11. 31, 32. carrying less weight, not being so stout and heavy 
as Thomas. In horse-racing, horses of superior stamp are made 
to cany heavier weights than the other competitors, so as to 
equalize the chances of victory. Of. John Oilptn, 115, 116 
“ * He carries weight 1* ‘ He rides a race 1 * 

* *Ti8 for a thousand pound 1 * 

Page 11, 1. 5. hunt^ hunting party ; people in pursuit of the 
hare. 

L 7. the race, etc., i,e, only he, and Posg were left running. ^ 

1. 10. got the start, got in front. 

pushed fbr, ran in the direction of, 

1. 12. tanyard, a piece of ground where hides aro tanned llito 
leather. The hides are soaked jta pits of water, betwe^ layers 
tji bark, with lime. ' 

I 26. presuming etc., trusting th^ the interMt I khow 
you take in the most) unimportant event that oonceims me, will 
serve to make even this trivial letter y»Mptable. - ^ 
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1. 27* Tarenoa. Publius TerentiuBAfer(i.e. the AJtkxhny sinoe 
he was bom at Carthage), the famous Boman comic dramatist, 
sut of whose plays have come down to us. 

NlhU mai, etc., ' Nothing that concerns me do you deem 
a matter of indifference to you.* Cf, Terence, H^auton Timorou- 
menos ('The Self-tormentor*), i. i. 25: "Homo sum: humani 
nil a me alienum puto,** 'I«am a man, and nothing that con- 
cerns man do I deem a matter of indifference to me.’ Gowper 
varies Terence’s words again in a letter to Newton, May 28, 1781 ; 

" I can say it in Latin, and Mrs. Unwin in English — Mhil tm a 
im aliemm puto,** 

1. 29. 1 must write, and must. The first must is a verb, the 
second is a noun. The meaning is that when a person says yon 
must do a thing, it is useless to put forward excuses. 

Page 12, 1. 3. overruled, rejected, declared insufficient. ' To 
overrule a plea ’ is a law term. 

1. 4. Irreflragable, ' that cannot be refuted ’ ; lit. ' that cannot 
be broken back * (Lat, re-, back, frangere, to break). * 

1. 7. La^y Anne, a humorous name for Mrs. William Unwin. 
Cowper’s "pet name” for Lady Austen Was ** Sister Anne.” 

1. 8. like a true knight. One of the laws of chivalry was 
devotion and obedience to ladies. Gf. p. 129, 1. 20.^ 

I. 10. X do not love, etc., 1 am not fond of recurring to topics, 
that may be thought unpleasant. 

II. 15, 16. a certain nomination, %,e, to a vacancy on the foun- 
dation of Christ’s Hospital, called also the Bluecoat School, one 
of the great London scnoels ; established by Edward VI. in 1553. 

1. 19. long blue petticoat. The garb of Christ’s Hospital boys 
is a long fiowing Uue coat and yellow stockings. They wear no 
headvgear. 

1. 21. Xn^ the press, etc. He quotes, as it were, the formal 
advertisement m Ms coming booK, which was eventually pub- 
lished on March 1, 1782. The volume consisted of the four 
poems mentioned below and some minor pieces, to which were* 
enbsequently added ffope, Charity, Converstaiou, and Retiremesa, 

1. 2fiL jqiwdng up, ' came into being, was composed, ’ with a hint 
at the ^oieknm their production. 

, 1. 34. writes a Preface. This Preface is dated Feb. 18. , 1782, 
but was prefixed to the fifth edition, 1790; the publisher 
fearing i^t its distinotly evangelical tone would injure the sale 
oftheoobk. 1fn<6«»is to write. ^ 
jQlmeon. See IrUrodiaetion, p. 

L 38. I never UBiatloiied to you, Unwift, we find, felt some- 
what h^ at beiog so kept in the dark. ; 
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13, 11. 1, 2. If that Kr. im-tha-vcuria, etc., i.e, if the 

E ublic whom I have mentioned shoald think my book worth 
nying and reading. 

L 5. underwriterB, lit. 'those who write their names nnder,* 
and so a^ree to accept, the conditions on which propertv is in- 
sured; insurance auents. The term is generally applied to 
insurers of ships and cargoes. 

1. 6. them, my poems. The remark is a playful ime. 

1. 7. even upon the credit, etc. Gowper he is not 

rich enough to take the risk, even when he is supported by. a 
confidence in his own talents. 

11. 9, 10. to subject hlmsdlf to an amhijriiity, to accept a doubt- 
ful chance (of being able to sell a sufficient number of copies). 

11. 11, 12. all peradventures, all contingencies. Peradv&rUure 
is a noun here, as the second must is above, p. 11, 1. 29. 

1. 14. Vlacent Bourne. See note,^p. 3, 1. 11. For "frank,” see 
Introductitn, p. xxxviii. Here frank ” is equivalent to * ‘ letter. ” 

My Muse, etc., t.e. mv book shall be presented to you as 
soon as it is published. Gf. 11. 18, 19 below. 

1. 20. my trumpeter, an announcement of my merits. Gf. the 
phrase "to blow one’s own trumpet,” i.e. to praise oneself. 
Also To Unutiny April 1, 1782 : " I could not have found a better 
trumpeter. ... Metninks 1 see you with i^e long tube ^n your 
mouth, proclaiming to your numerous connexions my poetical 
merits,” etc. And see p. 21, L 24. 

1. 23. blast. Keeping up the metaphor of the " trumpeter.” 

L 28. season of publication. The two publishing seasons are 
^e early spring and the begmning of winter. 

1. 29. the town is going Into tiie country. Fec^e ef fashion 
were leaving their town for their country houses. The " London 
season ” app^ently terminated earlier m Cowper’s day than it 
does now. 

(, FageT4» 1* 8« the press, the proofs of my book for the press. 

IL 5, 6. knock out Mie brains, spoil the senf^. > 

1. 9. a prbsumptneiui Intermeddle^. Cowper found reason to 
complain of this meddling ; see the letter to Mr. Johnson, 118. 

' 11. 11, 12. cobbUng, ajid tinkering, introducing emenda^ns 
<aB cobblers mend shoes, and tinkers pots and pans). 

11. 12, 13. a Shred of his own, a bit of his own composiidon. 

L 21. double or tret^ letters, t.e. two or even three sheets, 
glee Introdwstionj p. xtivuL 

U. 28 , Inconveitavt to me, too eacpenpive; ^'not convenient 
ti^ a purse like mine ” (p. 13, L 4). 
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11. 24, 25* to llvo l^iuy wlti, to make money out of my author- 
ship. The phrase, playfully employed here by Cowper, is 
generally us^ in the ipyidious sense of * to make a living by 
skill in deceiving or detiauding others.^ 

L 25. to him, irho, etc., ».e. to my publisher^ who hopes to 
make a little money out of the book. 

1. 27. totldemj the same mfmber. 

1. 80. stoOkB. The ** stock ** was a kind of stiff collar, of silk 
or some similar material, fastened round the neck by a buckle. 
The ** neckcloth ” was tied. 

1. 33. Btocfc'huckle. This silver stock-buckle still exists among 
the Cowper relics. It was purchased at Olney, Sept. 27, 1837, 
of Thomas Kitchener, assistant to Mr. Wilson, Oowper’s barber, 
and is now in the possession of Mrs. Welton of Olney. Cf. note 
to p. 46, 1. 33. 

Page 15, 1. 1. Bourne. See note to p. 3, L 11. 

1. 8. the tom, the point or piquancy ; aptness of expression. 

1. 9. ezpgnslYe, laborious, difficult. 

1. 14. the Jackdaw, Cowper’s translation of Bourne’s Oomicvla, 
The “point” he “sharpened” perhaps is in his translation of 
the last two lines, in which Cowper’s “ And such a hpad between 
’em ” is an addition to the original. 

I. 17. Vlany, familiar for “Vincent.” 

II. 18, 19. TlbuUUe, Propertius, Aueoniue. The two former are 
famous Roman elegiac poets of the Augustan age ; the last 
flourished under the Em^or Gratian in the fourth ceutury* 

1. 19. In hill way,, as writm of light, elegant pieces. 

1. 20. Oyld* A Roman poet of much elegance and versatility, 
who lived in the time of Augustus. 

1. 21. with, a love of partiality, i.e. with a love that favours 
him above others ; with a special affection. 

.uOber, asdstant-master. 

1, tiMted to his g^us, etc. He seemed to trust that 
people W:Out.d overlook his slovenliness in consideration of his 
gemuB^ * 

i. 26. 41’IDagple or a cat Cl. the “Jackdaw” above, and 
'*Familiari^ Dangerous” (verses on a “Youthful Tabby”), 
ahotheref Oowper’s translations of Boome. 

C Mhmal, as in “ Jackdaw.” : 

fSlSgtoUB, as in the ** Invitation teethe Redbreast ” 

Thus music must needs be confdss’d ; 

To flow fiom a fountain shove ” j etc. 
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Ftg» 16, 1. 2. daasleal, pare in his etyle and langua^^ 

1. 3. the iflaasiCB, the LAtia and Greek authors. 

1. 10. one, which, If ever finished, etc. Cowper’s /Tope, a poem 
of 771 lines. 

1. 11. But this must make part, etc. As has been seen above 
(note to p. 12, 1. 21), this poem waft included in Cowper*s first 
published volume. » 

1. 15. stand no chance, t.e. of acceptance with the public. 

1. 16. will go down, will be tolerated, will satisfy 'the public ; 
lit. ‘will be swallowed.* 

I. 17. franks. See Introduetionf p. xxxviiL 

II. 20, 21. blowing as it does from the east. Mrs, 

2fewio7i, June, 1780: “I have had several indifferent nights, 
and the wind is easterly ; two circumstances so unfavourable to 
me in all my occupations,’* etc. And To Lady Hesketh, June 3, 
1788 : **Then came an east wind, baneful to me at all times.** 
Also Taskt iv. 363, 364 : — 

“ The unhealthful east. 

That breaiHes the spleen.** 

I. 30. your safe arrival. Newton’s arrival at his home in 
London, after a visit paid by himself and Mrs. Newton to Cowper 
at Olney. • 

Pago 17, 1. 8. an article, ‘ an item,’ * a particular statement * ; 
as we speak of the ‘articles* of a treaty; cf. p. 55, L 1. The 
meaning is : * The question of o\ir meetmg can be settled only 
by reference to the table of events fixed by Divine Providence 
for the year then current.’ • 

II. 7, 8. agreeables, ‘pleasures.* Notice the adjective turned 
into a noun ; similar forms are eatahlea, exploaivea, cwnbuatihles, 
vcdwMaa, moveahlea^ etc. Cf. To Hill, Nov. 11, 1782: “All 
these are so many iimi^erables in the way.** Lamb {Letters, ii.) 
has : “In this world ’tie better not to think too much of pleasant 
poaaiUea, that we may not be out of humour with present insipida,^* 

1. 11. dash it, ‘spoil tlie pleasure ’ ; cf. 'to dash (i.c. frustrate) 
one’s hopes.* 

1. 14. lAdy Austen. See IrUrod'Oction, pp. xii., xiH. Shortly 
wfore this, (^owper had noticed Xiady Aust^ with her sister Mrs. 
Jones from his window, and got Mrs. Unwin to invite theladieB 
to tea. 

waving all forms, ‘not keeping to the rules of etiqnotte* 
(which provide that the sesidents oi a town or. district, make the 
first call on a new-co^er). Wavim is for waiving t Cowper, like 
otuer yritem, confuses these two dmtinct words ; cf . fb Mewtont 
Jan. 13, 1787 : “As to fame, and honour, Imd gloiy I would 
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cheerfully wave (t.e. waive) fchem all.*’ In several instances, 
however, he writes vmve correctly; cf. p. 61, 1. 10, and To 
Nmim^ April 19 and June 6, 1788. 

I. 16. handsome, 'ample, unstinted*; cf. 'a handsome sub- 
scription.* 

II. 16, 17. returned the ylsit. To Mrs. Jones’s at Clifton 
Reynes (in the neighbourhood of Olney), a place of which Mr. 
Jones was the clergyman. 

L 21. I had rather, etc. Oowper means that he had rather 
have any faults in his verses pointed out to him before publica- 
tion, than have them stigmatized by the critics afterwards. 

1. 22. Johnson. See Introdwitimy p. alii. In a later letter 
(Aug. 25) Cowper says that Johnson "uses the discretion my 
poetship has allowea him, with much discernment,” and has 
"marked several defective passages, which 1 have corrected, 
much to the advantage of the poems.” 

1. 23. a marginal Q. A "Q,” or 7, in the margin denotes 
"Query,” expressing a doubt as to the correctness of the 
passage so marked. 

1. 29. frlliter It, 'break it up* (uselessly X fritter (from Lat. 
frictusy ‘fried’) is a slice for frying; hence *to fritter* is ‘to 
reduce to slices,* and so ‘ to waste,* as in ‘to fritter one’s time 
away.* 

L 33. the aheeta, Le. the proof sheets of his poems. 

Vage 18, I 3. Memorandum-hook, etc. See The Progress of 
ErroTy U. 373, 374. 

I. 6. "down deny dow^” Words, musical but meaningless, 
used as the chorus or burden to a song. Scott {Ivcmhoey Cap. 
xvii.) says that " the chorus of ‘ deny down * is sumposed to be 
as ancient as the times of the Druids.” Cf. the XV century 
song of- " l^e Three Ravens ” ; — 

' There were three ravens sat on a tree, 

Down a down, hey-down, hey -down ; 

They were as black as they might be, 

With a down. 

And oue of them said to his make 

* Where shall we pur breakfast take * 7 
With a down derry, deny, derry down, down,** 

II. 6, 7. the word being made to rhyme to Itself. Milton 
once and Spenser occasionally make a word rhyme with itself, 
but only when used in differ^g senses. Cf. Miuon, SonnetSy iv, 
5, 8: "Ruth** (the name) and "ruth” (compassion); Spenser, 
PcLerie Queene, i. i. 39, 4, 7 ; "steepe^* (abrupt) and "sthepe’f 
(soak). 

h 12, iOharlly. See note to p. 12, L 91. 
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1. 15. Hope. See notes to p. 16, 11. 10, 11. Faith, Hope, 
Charity, the three Christian graces, are linked together by St. 
Paul, I Cor. xiii. 13. 

1. 18. diligence, * coach * ; a French temL 

1. 20, my phiz, ‘ my face,* ‘ my likeness.* Fhiz is a cant G^bbre- 
viation oi physiognomy ; cf. hiz \ior li'usiness)^ noh (for nohleman)t 
80 V (for sovereign), etc. A silhouette or profile of Cowper was 
taken in 1791, and in 1792 his portrait was taken twice, first in 
oils by Abbot, and a second time injcrayons by Eomney. In 
1793 a sketch of him was made by Lawrence. Cf. p. 130, 1. 35. 

I. 23. AutOlyons, a son of Mercury, notoriodi- wl? his crafty ‘ 
thefts. Shakspere gives this name to the rogue in Vrinter*3 Tale^ 
the “ snapper >up of unoonsidered trifles.** 

II. 24, 25. at a venture, on the chance of its resembling me. 

1. 29. the thing, the correct thing ; a true likeness. 

I. 30. cast, mould, form, character. Cf. p. 53, 1. 6; p. 132, 1. 22. 

II. 32, S3. Just the man, Cowper exactly j a perfect likens bs of 
him. 

L 35. as yours, e!o. Cowper writes with refdi*ence to a 
portrait which Newton had recently had taken of himself. 

Page 19, 1. 3. Euphrosyne, Miss Catlett, Newton’s niece, a girl 
of twelve, who had accompanied the Newtons on their visit to. 
Olncy (see note to p, 16, 1. 30). On account of her high spirits 
Cowper had dubbed her ** Euphrosyne,** one of the thrcfe Graces, 
“In Heaven yclep’d Euphrosyne, 

And by men, heart-easing Mirth.” 

Milton; Allegro, 12, 13. 

I. 5. My very dear Friend. This kind of jingling composition 
(“hop o’ my thumb lines” Cowper calls them in a subsequent 
letter) was rather a favourite with Thackeray. 

II. 5, 6. wliat, wben you have read, the present rhyming 
letter, 

i. 3. hy the tune and the time, judging from the rhyme and 
t|iemeMtire. 

i 10. The thought, e.e. of writing this rhyming ^istle. 

1. 11. Bfadam, Mrs. Unwin. Weston Park lay within easy 
walk of Olney, somewhat nearer to it than Weston tJnder^VQodl 

1. 12. with Bpreadlsg sails, * at our best speed * ; a jocose com- 
parison of themselves to ships flying before the wind* 

i 13. Charity. See note to p. 12, 1. 21. 

t 15. wears KethgUst shoes. Cowpeir represento the re*^- . 
<H»wer to saying thanis poetry is Evangelical in its tone. For 
the “ Methodists,” see note to p. 1, L 16. . 
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1. 16, ber paoe, the style of the poem. 

graoe, divine grace, the favour of Gk>d. 

1. 18. boldening play, ‘ rude, rough amusements ’ ; such, per- 
haps as bear-baiting and cock-fis^ting. Hoidtn or 'hoy dm is 
the Old Dutch Aeyden, a ‘heathen,^ and meant a clownish fellow. 
It is now used in the meaning of an ill-bred, romping girl. 

I. 19. assume a borrowed plume, etc., i.e. though the poem 

BometimeB adopts the styl^ of the Hghter class of poetry and is 
humorous in its tone. The Monthly in criticizing 

Cow^er’e first volume, wrote : “ His very religion has a smile 
that is arch, and his sallies of humour an air that is religious.” 

II. 21, 22. on a new construction. The “ new construction ” is 
the mixture of religion and humour, piety and sarcasm. 

I. 22. flbe has baited, etc., t.e. the aim of the poem is by 
amusing the reader to allure him to read what may profit him. 
Cf. p. 60, 11. 15-17 ; and Epistle to Lady Amtm^ 19-22 

** I, who scribble rhyme 
To cjstch the triflers of the time, ^ 

Ana tell them truths divine and clear, 

Which, couched in prose, they will not hear ; 

Who labour hard to allure and draw 
The loiterers I never saw,” etc, 

II. 28, 29 . to the end of my sense, though I have often been at 
my wit’s end to find a suitable rhyme. 

1. 29. by book or crook, by some means or other. Under the 
old forest laws the villager»were not allowed to cvl wood ; they 
might take only what withered boughs they could collect by 
employing Ttooks and crooks. 

Page 20, IL 3, 4. a minuet pace. As soon as you entered, the 
floor moved up and down and made you dance a minuet (a 
graceful dance, with short steps ; Lat. minuluSt small). 

awlmming. t.e. moving with slow, graceful action. 

L 7 . wbat will make you dance. He compares his Jingling 
letter to the floor laid on springs, because it will keep Newton’s 
brain on the dance while he re^ it. 

' 1. I0.a]ladam» Mrs. Newton. 

1. 15. wbat X said of Scott. In an omitted passage of this 
letter Gowper had mactioned that Mr. Scott had not come to 
see them. The Rev. Thomas Scott (b. 1747, d. 1821) was at this 
time curate of Westoh Underwood, n^r Olney. He was a 
friend of Newton’s, and afterwards becami curate of Olney. 
His Oommerlary on the Bible is well-known. * Cf. p; 44, h ID 5 
p.48,1. 35; p. 68, L19. 
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1. 17. has TiBlted we. We is pat jocosely for «s, to make a 
rhyme, as “himself and he” is put for “he.” Cf, John OUptn, 
16, 16 

“ Myself and children three 
Will fill the chadse ; so yon must ride 
On horseback after we.” 

The OreenhouBe. The ^eenhonse, from which this 
letter is dated, was of Cowper^ own building and in the 
extremely hot summer of this year (1781) he telhl ^ awton (Aug., 
16) that he had “ converted it into a Bumih^Fparlour. The 
walls hung with garden mats, and the floor covered with a 
carpet, the sun too in a great measure excluded by an awning of 
mats,... it affords us by far the pleasantest retreat in Olney.” 
Again writing to Unwin (June 8, 1783) he says : “1 find mvself 
seated in my favourite recess, the greenhouse.” See p. 32, II. 4, 
26, and note to p. 32, IL 6, 7 ; p. 38, 1. 18 ; p. 85, 11. 16-21 ; 
p. 110, J. 36. Cf. also To Newton, Sept. 18, 1784: “My ^een- 
house is never so pleasant as when we are just upon the point of 
being turned out of it.” 

1. 18. your preface. See note to p. 12, 1. 34. 

1. 23. my iatezllsieation, my proposed amendment, written 
between l^e lines of the original. 

1. 30. in the world, at all, in the least. 

Page 81, 1. 1. Dr. Johnson. See note to p. 4, 1. 17. * 

L 6. animadversions, ^censures.* To * animadvert ’ is lit. ‘to 
turn the mind to ’ (Lat. animus, the mind ; ad, to ; vertere to 
turn). 

Dr. Watts (b. 1674, d. 1748), was a Nonconformist divine 
and poet. He wrote the Harm Lyriccs, a Logic, and The Improve-^ 
ment of the Mind, but is most celebrated as a hymn-writer. 
Johnson's criticism of his poetry is on the whole rather favour- 
able, and cannot, at any rate, be characterized as “severe.” 

1. 11. eececutlon, the style or language in which he clothed his 
“conceptions.” 

Pope. The celebrated English poet, bom 1688, died 
1744. The Dunciad is a poetioal*8atire, in heroic verse, on cer- 
tain poets and writers of Pope's day. 1%e first three bo^S were 
published in 1728, and the fourth in 1742. 

1. 14. somebody's blodKhead, ‘some stupid f^ow.’ Mock- 
head means first *a stupid head ’ ((d. wooden-head), and then 'a 
stupid-headed person, dullard.’ The latter is its usual presmt 
meaning. Cf. Duwitid, i. 145-147 

A Gothic library 1 of Greece and Eqrne 

Well purged, and worthy Settle, JBdnh, and Bromnt,'* 
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In the first edition the latter line ran 

« Well pui^d, and worthy W ^y, W a {i,e. Watts), 

1. 18. X neyer sulElBr a Use to pass, etc. Gf. To Bagotj May 20, 
1786 (on his translation of tl\e Iliad ) : The rigour that I exer- 
oised upon the first book, I intc|pd to exercise upon all that follow, 
and have now actually advanced into the middle of the seventh, 
nowhere admitting more than one line in fifty of the first trans- 
lation.’’ And see p. 17, 1. 32. 

1. 10. my doctrines, *my religious beliefs.’ Cowper was a 
Low-Church Whig, Johnson was a High-Church Tory. 

1. 21. numheers. See note to p. 5, 1. 11. 

1. 24. trompeteiB, * advertisers of my merits.’ Of. p. 13, 1. 20, 
and note. 

IL 23, 26. Sir BlChard Blackmore (b. 1650, d. 1729) produced 
no fewer than six epic poems, comprising some 58 bo^s ; by 
which he earned for himself and his ^‘endless line” a niche in 
the Dwidad (ii. 267, 268) : — 

** Alt hail him victor in both gifts of song, 

Who sings so loudly and who sings so long.” 

His Creation, a philosophical t^em, in seven books, was published 
in 1712, on whi^ Johnson (J^/e of Bla,ckmore) remarks : “ This 
poem, if he had written nothing else, would have transmitted 
him to posterity among the first favourites of the English Muse.” 
Addison praised it in the Spectator (No. 339), but it is now 
neglected. , 

1. 29. about your pipe. Cowper strongly objected to tobacco 
smoking, and had coi^emned the practice in his ConveraaUon, 
261 ct aeq . : — 

** Pernicious weed 1 whose scent the fair annoys, 
UnMendly to society’s chief joys, 

Thy worst efieot is banishing for hours 
The sex whose presence civiBzes ours ; 

** They dare not wait the notons abuse 
, Thy tMrst-creating sfeams at length produce, 

^ When wine has mven indecent lavage birth, 

And forced the floodgates of licentmus mirth.” 

1. 83. It hardly foils, etc., ‘it can hai^ly be included under 
the censure I have pronounced against smoking’ (in the lines 
mioted above). Cow^r was eqmdly leident to the practice in 
the case of bis friend Bull ; see the letter to^iim on p. 82. But 
see also p. 33, U. 30, 31. 

U. 84» 86. Ton nem fo]||igat|e, etc., adr da you use it, etc. 
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These m the two special charges Cow]^ brings against the 
practice In the verses from ChnveraaiiQn ibove, 

Page 89, 1. 2. it leads yon, etc. Kot to annoy others, Newton 
would retire, in the winter to his study, in tne summer to his 
garden, to enjoy his smoke, 

1. 6. Bawldns Browne (b.l706, d/1760) is the author of Design 
and Bmuty and Tht of the Sotd, a Latin poem. 

His poem in praise of smoking is exititled The Pipe of Tobacco, 

1. 8. Eettremeat. See note to p. 12, 1. 21. 

1. 14. Johnson. His publisher t see Introduction, p. xlii. 

1. 22. pennxy of matter, lack of topics about. , 

1. 23. hatching. Jocosely for “ composing. 

1. 30. Review. Probably Tlte MoTUhty Review top. S, 

1. 22), which Cowj^r seems to have seen pretty regularly, rather 
than The Critical Review, which was set up in opposition to it by 
Archibald Hamilton in 17^. 

Page 33, 1. 1. Johnson’s critique. In his Lives ; see note to 
p. 4, 1. 17. Of. p. 45, 1. 18 et aeg. 

Prior. Matthew Prior, the poet (b. 1664, <1. 1721). He 
writes with ease and vivacity, ana is the author of Alma, a 
clever, burlesque poem, The City Mouse and the Town Mouse, 
Solomon, etc. 

I. 4. Dryden, a celebrated English poet fb. 1631,, d. 1700); 
author of Astr<m Redux, Annus MirahHis, Mae Fkdcnoe, The 
Hind and the Panther, etc. , together with numerous dramas. 

II. 6, 7. amedhanlcal maker of TOrses. Cf. Table Talk, 654, 

666: « He (Pope)— ’ 

Made poetry a mere mechanic art, 

And every warbler has his tune by heart.*’ 

^ L 10. phlegmiitlc, ’dull, sluggish.’ According to the old phy- 
siology, there were four humours Which were supposed to make 
up human dispositions, and which may be thus tabulated, with 
their corresponding dements : — 

„ (1) 6?ood (2) pUegm {3) choUr [i.e, bile) (4) 
sanguine phlegmatic . choleric melancholic 
moist cold hot dry 

air water fire "" earth 

Phlegm (Ok. ^ikiyfia, from to bum), contrary to its 

etymology, signified a cold, viscous humour. Of. Mfiton, Par, 
2/05^, xi. 642-645:— 

♦ ” For the Mr of youth, 

Hopeful dhd cheerful, in thy blood will reign 
A melancholy damp of cold and dry , 

To weigh thy q^ts dow^”^ 
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L 13. flemlflli. The most famous pamters of the Blemish 
School were Vandyck (1599), Snyders (1579), Hobbima (1611), 
and Teniers jun. (1610). 

L 18. a Uudness and oareiesenesB. Of. Johnson, Life of Dry- 
dm : His faults of negligence are beyond recital. Such is Uie 
unevenness of his compositions, that ten lines are seldom found 
together without something of which the reader is ashamed. ... 
He was no lover of labour. What he thought sufficient, he did 
not stop to make better.” 

1. 23. SttbBcribe to, agree to, give my support to. 

^ 1. 25. X do sot reooUeot, etc. C!owper's memorv did fail him, 
for Johnson did take notice of Solomon^ which he speaks of as 
** having infused into it much knowledge and much thought; 
often pmished to elegance, often (Unified with splendour, and 
sometimes heightened to sublimity ” ; but as labouring under 
** the most fatal of all faults,” tediousness. 

1. 26. Solomon. Solomon on the Vanity of the World ft a poem 
in three books, the ffirst of which treats of Knowledge, the second 
of P/eaaare,«ind the third of Power, It is written in the heroic 
couplet, and was publishefl in 1718. 

the best poem. So Prior himself thought. 

1. 2S. he condemns him for, etc. Jolmson says tliat Prior’s 
amorous fusions **aFe not dictated by nature or by passion,” 
but are *^the dull exercises of a skilful versifier, resolved at all 
adventures to write something about Chloe, and trying to be 
amorous by dint of study. His fictions therefore are mytho- 
logical. Venus ... asks whin she was seen * naked and bathing.’ 
Then Cupid is * mistaken’; then Cupid is * disarmed,’” etc. 
Johnson similarly found fault with Lycidas for its pastoral 
machinery ; see p. 6, 11. 8, 9, and note. 

1. 34. TibuHus. See note to p. 15, 1. 18. 

1. 36. the prince of flU poetical Inamoratos, the chief of all 
writers of love-poems. 

IBage 2^ 1. 1. There is a fashion, etc. As in the case of pastoral 
imagery, the machinery of ckssioal mythology was a device of 
the poeto who used it ** for distancing themselves from the ordi- 
nary apd prosaicf^ and enabling them to live and move mentally 
in a more poetic air ” (Masson). 

1. 3. his old Ihsty-rusty remarks. Johnson oidls it dull 
and tedipuB dialogue, which excites neither esteem for the man, 
nor tenderness to the woman. The trample of Emma, who 
resolves to follow an outlawed murderer wlffiipver fear and guilt 
i^bidl drive him, deserves no imitati<m ; and the experiment by 
which Heniy tries the la^’s conBtancy,t is moh as must end 
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either in infamy to her, or in disappointment to himself.” Fuxty- 
rusty means * enete, antiquated.’ , 

IL 3, 4. Henry and Emma. Prior’s poem is founded on the 
model of the old fifteenth century ballad of The Nut-lrovm Maid, 

1. 13. how that enchanting "pleeq has hewitbhed them. Iiady 
Mary Wortley Montauu (b. 1690^ d. 1762) says in one of her 
letters : ** I was so muw charmed at fourteen with the dialogue 
of Hez^ and Emma, I can say it by heart to this day— -without 
reflecting on the monstrous folly of the story in plain prose. ... 
This senseless tale is, however, so well varnished with melpdy of 
words and pomp of sentiments, I am conEjpu^it has hurt more 
girls than ever were injured by tlie worst p^ms extant.” 

1. 17. a burthen, ‘wearisome,’ ‘irksome.’ This spelling 
(instead of the more usual burden) serves to distinguish the word 
from burden, ‘the refrain of a song,’ which a different 
derivation. 

1. 18. ‘as the Baedhanals served Oipheus. Orpheus, the famous 
poet and musician of Greek mythology, was attacked by the 
Thracian women while they were celebrating the orgies of 
Bacchus. They tore his body to pieces, and threw his head into 
the river Hebrus. Bacchanals (more properly Baccltantes or 
Bacchee) wpre the female attendants of Bacchus, the god of wine, 
who celebrated his festival with wild fits of madnesa 

1. 19. husky, dry, prosy, unsentimental. 

I. 23. the subject of love. There is no question that Johnson 
possessed great powers of affection; it is the passion of love that 
Cowper regards him as devoid of. 

L 29. honestly printed, printed without any attempt at 
spreading the matter over an undue number of pages, by spacing 
the type, etc. 

II. 29, 30. public entree, public entrance ; coming before the 
public (as an author). 

L 31. were naught, were good-for-nothing. 

Page 35, 1. 1. The soles. Of. note to p. B, 1. 28. 

'1. 3. vending, ‘selling,’ ‘puling the sale of’; from' Lat, 
venders, to sell. 

L 6. My authorship. Jocosely for *1 in^my capacity of 
author.’ The word is on the model of ‘his lordship,’ etc. 
Similarly Cowper has “ my poetship ” (note to p. 17, 1 22). 

1. 7. as Horace observed. See his BpisUea, !, jsmi, 35 ; Prin- 
cipibua virianhs ultima Icm be approved by 

the great is the h^lsest pndse that X om wuu” 

1. Many a mm, etc. Of. To Unwkt, 8, 1784i^ where 
Cbwper says that he was recommenced to wilte a sequ^ to Jc^ ; 
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Oilpin, bat ‘‘having always observed that authors, elated with 
the success of a first part, have fallen below themselves When 
' they attempted a second, I had more prudence than to take her 
counsel.*’ As examples of the difiicuity of producing a second 
masterpiece, some have adduced Homer with his Odyssey (see 
p. 115, 1. 4 et sec.), Milton with his Paradise Megaimd, Bunyan 
with his Holy War^ and Defoe with his Second ^rt of Mobinswi 
Crusoe, * 

* 1. 17. the advanced joloe of grain. This was of course long 
before the abolition of the Corn Laws (in 1846) gave England her 
cheap bread. 

11. 18, 10. feed npon a promise, find solace, in their need, in 
God’s promises to His people in the Bible. 

L 19. wrap themselves, etc., find similar scdace in Christ’s 
gospel, by which they are saved from their sins. Of. Bible, 
Isatah, Ixi. 10: “He (God) hath clothed me with the garments 
of salvation, he hath covered me with the robe of righteousness.” 

1. 20. A good fire-side, etc,, i.e, earthly comforts are but little 
worth apart from the consolations of religion. Indifferent^ 
applied to persons, means (1) ‘impartial,’ and so (2) ‘uncon- 
cerned’; applied to things, it means (1) ‘tolerable’ (neither 
good nor bad), and so (as here) (2) ‘poor, inadequate.' Of. p. 35, 
1. 80; p. 4.3, 1. 6. 

I. 22. I would gladly, etc. Cowper, in his state of religious 
depressicfti, possessed little or no hope as regards the future life. 

II. 24, 25. weeps tears of Joy, i.e. his excess of Joy (in religion) 
finds relief in tears. 

L 27. One man, etc. Cf? Retirernent, 559-562 ; — 

“ Anticipated rents, and bills unpaid, 

Force many a shining youth into the shade, 

Not to redeem his time, but bis estate, 

And play the fool, but at a cheaper rate.” 

1. 28. to travel to go abroad. 

IL 80, 31. wiser than he went. So, in Tlie Progress of Rrror^ 
369-437, young man returning from foreign travel is repre- 
s^ted “teeming with povrers he never felt before,” and full 
of “ accomplishments,” which “ have taken Virtue’s place.” 

I. 3k Ids fifilles, his losses at the gaming-table, which necessi- 
tated Ms going abroad. 

L 33. In the senate, in Parliament. 

II. 33, its minister, its Prime Minister. 

Page 38, 1. 1. Iqr a party, f.e. by his ownJ^Utical party. 

t 3. 'm motet ooatrast, etc. In 2V«eA,^47*^ Cowper has 
described Ike character he refers to h^e, in his sketch of , the 
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poor, but piou8, Ohiey laeeiUAker, who earns a scanty 

pittfmoe,*' bat ** knows her Bible true,” and 

** In that charter reads, with sparkling eyes, 

Her title to a treasure in the skies.” 

IL 6, 7. they pray to him tn secret... to reward them openly. 
The phraseology is Scriptural; cL Matthew^ vi, 6: **When 
thou prayest, enter into thv cio8(.t, and... pray to thy Father 
which is in secret ; and thy Father ... shall reward thee openly.” 

I 7. the day of recompense, the time when they shall receive 
their reword. 

L 10. a spiritual eye, reli^^ous inBlg|||^,>f|hich enables the 
possessor to look beyond the present; -aha understand the 
mystery of Gk>d’& dealings with men, 

1. 11. had In abhoxrenoe, abhorred. 

wretch, ‘poor creature,^ need here in a good sense. 

1. 12. the apple of his eye, ‘ the pupil of his eye ’ — another 
Biblical phrase ; cf. xvii. 8 : “ ICeep me as the apple of 

the ey^, aide me under the shadow of thy (God’s) wings. Also 
DeuL xxxiL 10 ; Zech. ii. 8. o 

1. 13. are not in the secret, are not spiritnally-minded, and so 
do not understand God’s ways. 

I. 14. doubt a Frovldenee, doubt the existence of a Divine 
Being who watches over His creatures. 

II. 15, 16. all the real virtue, all the really virtuous people. 

b 18« wonhip. See above, 1. 1. 

1. 19« behind the cnrtala, in the sfiritiial state of existence, 
which is hidden from us at present. Cf.. Tennyson, In 
MemoHam^ Ivi. 7 : — 

“ O life as futile, then, as frail ! 

0 for thy voice to soothe and bless ! 

What hope of answer or redress t 
Behind the veil, behind the veil.” 

L 20. vary little, etc., ».e. the great men of this world will 
find themselves in a very difierent position in the future life. 

L 29. engages, contend with each other. 

1. 38. cbaflng of tibe spirit, vexationpf mind. 

1. 34. come to a right understanding, come to an agreeihent ; 
> become reoontiiled to each other. 

Page 27, 1. 2. XIove my conifiay, etc. Of. ii. 206, etc. : — 
England, wltMB thy &rultB, I love thee still. 

My county 1 . . . . 

. . « e . . . % . And I can feel 
Thy folUes too.” 
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IL ,3t 4. 80 ovaged In mercy, tlian JndldaUy liardened. Con^r 
says that he had rather that England should be punished by God 
for her sins, (which would be a merciful thing for Him to do, as it 
might bring about repentance and amendment), than that she 
should be made callous and unrepentant by prosperity (which 
would ^ a severe judgment upon her sins). 

1. 9. bOK These ‘^boxes^are different compartments separ- 
ated from one another by wooden partitions. 

1. 10. ooffee-housa. In the eighteenth century the London 
coffee-house took the place of the modem club, and formed a 
meeting-place for men of similar tastes and occupations. Thus 
the politicians of Addison’s time ^thered at Will’s coffee-house, 
and the wits at Button’s ; ChUd^ was much frequented by the 
cler^ ; besides which there were St. James’s coffee-house and 
the Rose. 

1. 16. a roaring syllabub, a tossing and bubbling mass or 
mixture. SyUalmb^ or Mahuh, is properly a mess of curdled 
milk mixed with wine. Wedgwood explains the worck as being 
something that is dapped up or dvhhertd up\ Low Germ. 
slubhemy *1^ sup up soft food.* 

This Is the nineteenth winter, etc., it is now nine- 
teen years since 1 was with yon at the codee-house and saw the 
waiter pour out your tea, 

1. 20. oomplezion, character, manner in which they are passed. 

I. 22. from the Inside, etc. The coffee-house would be full of 
the noisy talk of the periwigged lawyers and others there 
assembled. Periwig (of which wig is a curtailed form) ^permggt 
^perwiche^ from old Dutdh perugk, a peruke. The wearing of 
perukes prevailed iu England more or less till about 1810. 
Cowper of course wore one : see To Mrs, Throckmorton^ March 
21, 1790 : “ My periwig is amved, and is the very perfection of 
all periwigs,” etc., and p. 75, 11. 8-14. 

II. 22, 23. by a domestic fireside. For a picture of the poet’s 
evening, cf. Task^ iv. 36-41 ; 139-193. See also page 42, 1. 4 
et seq, : ** I see the winter approaching,” etc. 

1. 25, tyro rustics, two ooimtry-folk, as opposed to Londoners, 
the two were Mrs. Unwin azvl Lady Austen. 

L 26* your humble servant, i.e. of course, Cowper himself. 

* One of the ladles. Mrs. Unwin ; see p. 2, 1. 7, and note 
on harpslkh&rd. Lady Austen played on the guitar. 

L 28. battledore and shuttlecock. A favourite game about 
. this time. Hiss Edgeworth, writing ea^Jy in the present century, 
makes it a common schoolboys’ game. Th&battledore, a kind of 
racket ufuaUy ooyered witlr ^rohm^nt, is leed to stri|:e the 
shuttleeod^ whicli is made of cork and feathers, BatUe^e is a 
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corrupted form of Span, hatidor^ a washing-beetle. In BhuUle^ 
eocJSf * shuttle ’ comes from its being ahot backwards and forwards, 
like a weaver's shuttle ; * cock * probably from its being stuck 
with feathers. In addition to this pastime, Cowper exercised 
himself with dumb-bells, and, later on, with ^ skipping-rope. 

‘ 1. 30. to admiration, most admirably. For the adverbial 
phrase, cf. * Exact to the letter* (t.e, literally), * drawn to tM 
See p. 65, L 6. 

11. 30, 31. This entertainment over. An absolute clause ; being 
is understood. 

Page 38, 1. 8. peace is at hand. was at war with 

France and Spain at this time, as well as with her American 
Colonies. See Introduction, p. xiv. 

I. 9. the siege of Gibraltar. This famous siege was begun in 
1779 by the Spaniards and the French, whose repeated attacks 
had been repulsed by General Elliot. On the 13th Sept, of the 
present year they opened Ore upon the fortress with 142 guns, 
nut in one night their floating batteries were destroyed with red- 
hot balls with a loss of 1600 men. The siege was continued till 
the peace in 1783, but only nominally. 

II. 13, 14. little people, people of little importance. 

1. 15. ap^jCUlatioiLB, theories or guesses about events. 

I. 17« h line cod: See note to p. 3. 1. 28. 

II. 19, 20. uneasiness in either eye. As a boy, Co'i^er was 
troubled with specks in his eyes, and was placed W his father 
under the care of an eminent oculist, nam^ Mr. Disney. At 
the age of thirteen, an attack of small-pox delivered him from 
these spots, but his ^es were always liable to inflammation. Gf. 
To Lady Heeheth, Jan. 23, 1786 : My eyes, you know, were 
never strong, and it was in the character of a carpenter that I 
almost put them out. The strains and the exertions of hard 
labour distended and relaxed the blood vessels to such a degree 
that on inflammation ensued so painful that for a year I was in 
continual torment, and had so far lost the sight of one of them 
that I could distinguish with it nothing but tiiie light, and very 
faintly thod.** Cf. p. 134, L 19. 

L 20. my AoulaplUB, ».e. my doctor, vis., Elliott mentioned 
above, ^scuh^ius, son of Apollo, was ihe god and inventor of 
medicine, and hence his name is used as equiva&nt to ** physician. ** 
Cf. p. 49, U. 29, 30. 

1. 23. Not to retaliate, not in order to pay you back for not 
wrilung to me. ^ ^ 

1. 2^ cbateau, F^nob for ** castle,” need here .yoeosefy ior 
** house,” Lady Austen was at this time establishi^ at Olney 
Vicarage. 
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L 30. mind thread. Of. Tcaik, iv. 264, 265, where Oowper 
epeaks of devoting his evening hours to 

** twining silken threads round ivory reels, 

When they command whom man was bom to please.” 

See also p. 47, 1. 13. 

11. 30, 81. Ttnu did Hercules. This famous Greek hero was at 
one time married to Omphale, queen of Lydia, of whom he was 
so enamoured that he held the distaff and spun among her 
women, while she armed herself with his lion’s skin and club. 

Samson, the strong Jewish hero, was a slave to the 
charms of the fair Delilah and other women, and Oowper thinks 
that probably he, like Hercidea, wound or spun thread to please 
them. See mble, Judges, xiv. 17 ; xvi. 16, 17. 

Page 89, 1. 3. kilUng lions. The first of Hercules’s twelve 
^'laboors” (cf. p, 74, 1. 28) m^as the slaughter of the Nemaean 
lion ; and one ol Samson’s feats waa the killing of a^Uon that 
** roared against him.” See Judges, xiv. 5, 6. 

11. 4, 5. ^ 1 Should he their humble servant. Here a polite 
formula of saying good-bye. See"p. 6, 1. 13, and note. 

1. 6. Mr. Smith, a rich banker of Nottingham, afterwards (in 
1796) created Lord Carrington, to whom Cowpei; had made 
application, through Unwin, in l^half of the poor of Olney. He 
sent, **igider the strictest injunctions of secrecy,” considerable 
sums on several occasions for their relief. He died in 1838, See 
below, and p. 63, h 2, and note. 

1. 11. 1 had dono, t.e. I should have done or acted. 

L 19. Though laid under, etc., though 1 have been strictly 
enjoined to keep the matter secret. 

I. 25. his delioaeies (m this subject^ t.e. his scruples about 
having his name as donor disclosed. 

singular, remarkable, unusual. 

L 27^ this many a day, for a long time. 

II. 30, 31. their dehte ... dothed. Two absolute clauses. 

1. 33. It answers, it answers its end ; it is of use. 

Page 80, 1. 2. the harher, the sohoolmaater.y The barber was 
Wilson^ to whom there are frequent allusions in the Letters ; 
the schoolmaster was Teedon, a singular man, who was to exert 
a great jnfl,aence upon the poet in later years. Both were noted 
purveyors of news at Olney, Cf. To -weioton, Nov. 27, 1781 ; 
'^Eirst Mr. Wilson, then Mr. Teedon, and lastly Mr. Whitford, 
each with a doud m mdaadholy on hit brqgv, and^with a mouth 
wide ope^ have just announoea to us this unwelcome intelUgence 
from Amerioa.** 
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U. 3, 4. tbo Mllgwent powan, etc. The referoice b to the 
Peace of Versailles ; see Introduction^ p. xiv. 

I. 5. at the door, close at hand, about to be made. 

^ 11. 5, 6. 1 saw this moming, etc. One of Cowper’s inimitably ^ 
humorous pictures. 

II. 8, 9. a hlaCksmith’s shed. This shed stood on the Olney 
Market-place, opposite to Cbwper’s house. 

11. 14, 15. nothing tnuuvlred, what they were talking about 
did not reach me. 

I. 20. to a flue purpose. Said ironicauy for * with very poor 
results.’ 

II. 20, 21. at length declared independent. By the treaty of 
Nov. 30, 1782, England had acknowledged the independence of 
the United States. See Introduction^ p. xiv. 

1. 21. if they can. Cf. To Neioton, Feb. 24, 1783 : 'M may be 
prejudiced against them (the Americans), but I do not think 
them equal to the task of establishing an empire.” See also 
below, p. 31, U. 9, 10. ,, 

I. 22. the parties, etc., t.e. England on the one side, and 
France, Spain, and Holland on the other. The Peace of Ver- 
sailles was concluded on the basis of mutual restitution. 

II. 26, 27. carry their beads high, * assume a proud bearing ’ ; 
‘give themselves airs.’ They ought, Oowper thoughtr to hang 
their heads with shame. 

11. 28, 29. are not ... of a piece, do not coincide. The opinion 
of Newton, who regarded America ae^ “ a land of extraordinary 
evangelical light,” was more favourable to the Americans than 
Cowper’s. 

Page 81, 1. 4. the gfoUt of parricide. Of. To Newton^ Feb. 24, 
1783 ; “ As to the Americans, perhaps 1 do not forgive them as 1 
ought ; perhaps I shall always thinK of them with some resent- 
ment as the destroyers, --intentionally the destroyers, of this 
country.” 

1. 6, her worst enemy, t.e. France. 

1. 11. in a meaner light, ‘to have acted more meanly.* In 
1780, on board a captured American ship, there was found the 
plan of an alliance between Holland and America, dated'^as far 
back as Sept. 1778. Remonstrances ensued, and on Dec. 20, 
1780j, war was declared against the Dutch. 

1. 13. led them the nose, made them do their bidding; 
utilized them for their own purposes. 

1. 20. the rest, the^ other po^rers. 

1. 22. SQomge, pumshmeut. 
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, L 23. iMrnila, ato., because, in this quarrel, she has justice 
on her side. 

1. 27. the quldsimoB. Quid nunc is Latin for What now?*’ 
hence qMnuiic is a satirical name for a person who is always on 
‘*the hunt for news, and especially for a ]^litical busybody. A 
“ Quihye ” {koH hm ? * Is any. one in attendance ? ’), for an Anglo- 
India yn, is a similar formation^ 

1. 30. Ihe earth is a grain of sand, etc. The world and its 
affairs are insignificant, but man’s religious welfare is of the very 
highest importance. 

I. 32. Mr. Bull. See Introduction, p. xL 

: L 33. an account, i.e. a money account, a bill. 

Page 83, 1. 4. My greenhouse. See note to p. 20, 1. 17 ; and 
below, 1. 23. 

II. 6, 7. wants only the fumes of your pipe. Of. To Bull, 1733 : 
**Ib not our greenhouse a cabinet of perfumes? It ij at this 
moment fronted with carnations and balsams, with mignionette 
and roses, with jessamine and woodbine, and wants nothing but 
your pipe tcf make it truly Arabian— a wilderness of sweets 1” 

1. 7. Tobacco. See notes, p. 21, 11. 29, "33. 

L 8. the golden age. According to Ovid {Met. i.«89 et seq,) 
there were four ages of the world: the golden (t.e. the best and 
happiest )»age ; the silver age ; the brazen or bronze age ; and the 
iron (t,6. the worst) age. These legendary ages must be dis- 
tinguished from the anthropological ages — the age of stone, the 
age of bronze, and the age of iron, when man made his imple- 
ments of stone, bronze, and iron respectively. 

So muOh the worse, etc., t.e. the want of tobacco was a 
mark of inferiority in the golden age. Of. p. 53, 1. 12, and 
note. 

I. 9. This age of Iron, or lead, these degenerate modem times. 

L 13. The season, etc. See IL 23, 24 below : ** Our severest 

winter,” etc. ; and cf. p. 39, L 22 seq. 

II. 14, 15. who am merely animaL Oowper means to imply 
that he leads a merely anii^ existence, and has no spiritual or 
rdigiouB life. It is about this date that he writes to Bull that 
** he Iftis not even asked a blessing upon his food for these ten 
years, nor does he expect that he wiU ever ask it again.” Cf. 
note to p. 92, 11. 1, 2. 

1, 16. to write, to compose f to write poetry. 

1. 17. firult, * productions.* The time was som to come ; the 
Task was probably commenced in,|ihe follo'J^ month. 

1. 18. that, «.6. the amusement of poetical ooinposition. 
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I. 22. tbMW on Feaoo. See Comer’s Song on Poaeo^ beginning 
**No longer I follow a sound.” Me composed one or two other 
songs for Lady Austen to sing to her guitar. 

Page 83, L 10. rivals. The plants and flowers just mentioned. 

II. 12, 13. Newport, Le. Newport Pagnell, a town five miles 

due south of Olney. ^ ‘ 

U. 13, 14. You would regret, etc., «.s. you would be still more 
sorry that you live at such a distance, because you thus lose not 
only my society, but also that of Mr. BulL. 

I. 16. A dissenter. He is ” is undem^Sd. A dissenter is one 
who dissents from or does not conform to the doctrines or cere- 
mcmial of the Church of England ; a Nonconformist. 

a liberal one. Not narrow or bigoted in his religious 

views. 

II. 17, 18. master of... not master of it. The first ‘‘master” 
means ‘downer,” the second means “controller.” He is “not 
master of it,” hecause he cannot keep it under control ; it “ runs 
away with him.” 

1. 20. HaidB Of specnlatlmi, f.e. he indulges hunself in all manner 
of fanciful theories and ideas. 

I. 21. Imagination, imaginative person. 

II. 26-30. Every scene ... dejection. A sentence quite in the 
Johnsonian style. iS'ce7ie = plume, aspect. 

IL 30, 31. But— he smokes tobacco. See, however, above, 
p. 32, 11. 6, 7. On Gowper’s dislike of tobacco, see note to 
p. 21, L 29. 

11. 32, 33. Nihil ...beatum. “Nothing is blessed in every 
respect.” Cf. “Every rose has its thorn.” The lines are from 
Horace, Odes, u. xvi. 27, 28. 

1. 34. his cause. This appears to have been a case brought 
bdfore the Privy Council, in which Mr. Fytc^e claimed Uie right 
to dismiss a clergyman, on the mund of iimnbrality, from a 
living to which he had presented him. 

1. 35. voice, 'vote.* Cf. Addison, CeUo, it 1 : “My voice is 
still for war.” 

Page 84, L 1. conditional presentationB, ae. presentatiops (by 
a patron) of a dergyman to a living on condition of good coh- 
duct. English landed proprietors often have in their gift eccle- 
siastical livings or benefices situated on their estates, 
were in tasblon, ^ere customary. 

L 3. upon the ter^, etc., on the condition th^ he should 
hold it “ BO long tLs he shafl^sonduct himself properiy.” All 
EngUdi judges now hold their offices by tifis tenure. Down, to 
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1701 they held them only duroihte ** during our (the 

King's) good pleeeure." 

1. 5. the EstabUfihsient) the Established Churchy the Church of 
England. 

L 7. lay patrons^ non-cl^rioal holders of presentations to 
livings. See note to 1. 1 aboy^e. 

should have their hands tied, should be prevented from 
exercising discipline (in removing immoral or incompetent clergy- 
men). 

I 8. your state, t.e. your statement. 

1. 11. they go for nothing, they have no weight or value. 

1. 12. proved, turned out to be. 

1. 16. a song, his poem entitled The Rost^ commencing 

** The rose had been wash'd, just wash'd in a shower, 
Which Mary to Anna convey'd," 

Mary being Mrs. Unwin, and Anna, Lady Austen. 

L 26. thof e IneLdents, etc. An absolute clause. 

L 27. to me, as far as I am concerned. 

- Page S6, 11. 2, 3. My passion for retirement. See Intro- 
dnctiont p. xxxvi. * 

I. 6. oonsiderlng the condition of my mind. A mind, like 
^Oowper’s, in a state of chronic depression, might be expected to 

wish for excitement and change of scene rather than a retired 
Ufe. 

II. 7, 8. of course, in the natural course of things. We are 
naturally guided in our choice by the decision of Divine 
Providence. 

1. 8. who appoints, etc., ‘who settles our destiny in life for 
ns.' The phiuse is from the Bible, Acts, xvii. 26 : (Qod) hath 
determined the bounds of their (men’s) habitation." Gf. below, 
L33. 

1. 10. The world is before me. Of. Milton, Par. Lost, xii. 

647 (of Admn and Eve) 

“ The world was all before tbeip, where to choose 
• Their place of rest." 

L 11. the Bastille. A castle in Paris, built 1369-1383, after- 
wards notorious as. the state prison of a despotic government. 
It was palled down by the populace at the outbreak of Uie 
Erendbi devolution of 1789. The meai» “tke Building," 

from Old Er. beu^r (now bdfnit ^ build. i)owper denounces its 
hcfrrid towers, the abode d bthken hearti^** in the Task v. 
B79m 
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11. 13, 14. a loo^ attaclunent, a feeling that makee me cling to 
a certain locality ; a fondness for familiar surroundings. 

11. 14, 15. even td the place of my hlrth, cf. p. 97, h 21 et aeq. 

1. 27. this incommodiouB nook. Orchard Side, the poet’s house 
at Olney, had to Unwin’s eyes the appearance of a prison ; and 
Cowper after he had left^it for Weston Lodge {To Newton, Dec. 
16, 1786) speaks of its coldness, dreariness, and dirt. Cf. also 
p. 91, 1. 3. 

L 30. Indlllisrent. See note to p. 

1. 35. late teirarum, etc. ** Thit dorner of the earth has, 
beyond all others, charms for me.” The quotation is from 
Horace, Odes, n. vi. 13, 14, the true sheading being iUe, not iate, 
Cf. note to p. 88, 1. 11. 

P^e 86, L 17. as an historian. The reference is to Newton’s 
Review of Ecclesiastical History, In a previous letter (June 13) 
Cowper Jjiad told Newton that the style of this history was, in 
his judgment, * incomparably better than that of Robertson or 
Gibbon.” 

L 10. warrant, vouch for, support, maintain. 

I 12.^BohertBon. William Robertson (b. 1721, d. 1793) prO' 
duoed three ^eat historical works, the History of Scotland, the 
History of the Rei^ df Charles V,, an^ the History of the 
Discovery of Awxrica, which appeared respectively in 1759, 
1769, and 1777. He has great merits as a writer, but his style 
is somewhat artificial and aims too much at effect. 

strut, magniloquence. He has been designated as 
** rather the orator, ambitious of displaying his eloquence, thiui 
the simple narrator of past events.” 

L 13. Gibbon. Edward Gibbon (b. 1737, d. 1794), the great 
historian of The Decline and Fcdl of the Roman Empire, acquired, 
through his long residence on the Continent, a strong symx>athy 
with PVench modes o( thought and a highly lAtinism style, 
which is very elaborate and fastidiously elegant. 

Ilnioal, affectedly fine. ^ 

IL 14, 15. predslon, exactness, dearness. 

1. 16. set your periods to a tune, adopt a measured, rhythmical 
style in the construction of your sentences. Oolman speaks of 
Gibbon’s ^’measured phraseology,” and the Rev. S. Brooke has 
remarked upon his '^heavily-ubden style and the monotomm 
halance of every sentence,** 

dlseover, thow, S^lose. 

1. 17.. to ektilblt, (^t*e., to show themselves off 

L 1& Tboy sing. Sefe above, L 16. 
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L 26. iB an emetlOr 'is sickening or disgusting’ ; lit * excites 
vomiting.’ Of. Tashi ii* 416-418: — 

‘*‘ln my soul I loathe 
All affectation. ’Tie my perfect scorn ; 

Object of my implacable msgust.” 

1. 27. sensibly, feelingly, dfeeply. 

1. 28. my prodnctions, Coder’s firs^ volume, published on 
March let of the previous year. 

1. 30. Johnson. His publisher ; see InttroducHon^ xliL The 
inquiry would be os to the sale of the book. 

Page 37, 11. 5, 6. the spMtual good . . . sexlptural snbjeots. The 
tone of Cowper’s volume is .diBtlnctly religious, and the subjects 
are in several cases (as Hope, Charity) Biblical. Similarlv his 
ConvtrafUwik (11. 605-636f contains a paraphrase of a Biblical 
iueident. ^ 

wty would be. 

I. 9. a disidpated age, see Introduction, p. xvL 

II. 11, 12. shake Ms head, and drop his ohln. Gestures signi- 
ficant of failure and >di8appointinent. 

1. 15. my Latin ode. The ** Bnglish dirge ” is Cowper*i poem 
the Loss of the Royal George, written m Sept. 178^ of which 
the ** Latin ode ” is a translation in an Horatian metre. 

I. 16. lihe tune. Tite dirge is written to the music of the 
March in Sclpio, an opera by HandeL 

V 1. 18, Alexandrines, hexameter lines of twelve, thirteen, or 
fourteen syllables, often divided by a pause into two parts 
between the sixth and the seventh syllable. Thus the last 
a stanza d the dirge, written as a couplet, runs thus ; — 

But Kern |penfeltj is gone,|t his vio| toriesl are o’er ; 

And he] and hisf eight hundred || shall plough] the wave] no 
more,” 

The Alexandrine metre was so called frqm the dact that old 
French poems in praise of Alexander (as 7'he Gestea of Alia- 
tmidre, etc.) were written in this measure, 

II. 18, 19. but a Ptmich one. ^ The Alexandrine being originally 
a French metre ; see above. 

L. 21s The btOlad, etc. Cowper pasm on tp the BaBad^ ^ 
because his dirge is written in the regular old bidlad melsre, 
which resembled the Alexandrine. country,” writes Mr. 

** (excepting Spain) possesses anythi^ sinwr in kind or 
ernnpara^e' in merit to the old haliads of England.” The firrt 
oonmderable collection of these baUadswaagublii^^ 

Feroy in 1766. See Introduction, p. xvit] • • 

1. 25, moderns, ^modem writers.’ Seh to p, 17> 1 L B 
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L 27. maaiy 6zo«Uont l>alla4li. Such are, among the Percy 
collection, The Battle of OUerhume^ Chevy Choee^ and The Death 
of Douglae, 

1. 33. my fatlier, Dr. John Cowper, rector of Berkhampatead. 

L 34. at a time wlien, etc. Cowper was probably thinking of 
Prior, with his Henry and Emmix (see p. 24, 1. 3), Gay, and 
perhaps Allan Ramsay. 

1. 35. Gay’s ballad. “ Twas when the seas were roaring ” is 
the first line of a Song introducedJ^jGay into his dramatic 
piece entitled The What d'ye Co^l^'^John Gay (b. 1688, d. 
1732), is the author of Trivvat Fahlee, The Beggar's Opera, etc. 
He wrote the play Three Hours after Marriage in conjunction 
with Pope. 

1. 36. Swift’s, etc. Jonathan Swift (b. 1667, d. 1745), author 
' of The Tale of a Tub, etc., and sundry poems, tit, John 
Arbuthnot (b. 1675, d. 1735) and Pope (see note, p. 21, L 11) 
were aR contemporary with Gay. 

Page 88, 1. 2. well informed, credibly informed, informed on 
good authority. 

1. 6. puny days, inferior age, degenerate times. 

L 7* Boiime. See note, p. 3, 1. 11. 
translated, i,e, into Latin. 

1. 9. infinitely surpassing, etc. For Cowper’s rather extra- 
vagant admiration of Bourne, see p. 15, 11. 18>20. 

1. 10. Ovid or Tibullus. See note^ p, 16, 11. 18, 20. 

L 13. wortby. Said ironically. 

I. 18. tbe greenbouse. See note to p. 20, 1. 17. 

II. 18, 19. A few days since, etc. Here we have another of 
those trifiing incidents of which Cowper is so charming a nar- 
rator. ^eelrOrodncHon, p. xxxL For the poet’s pets, see Inlro- 
ditcUon, p. xxi. 

L 22. tbe fountain, the vessel for holding the bird’s drinking 
water. 

1. 26. discovered, ^showed’ ; se^ p. 36, 1. 16. 

Page 89, 1. 7. at a plncb, when I am at a lose for something 
to do. , 

1. 8. tbe venlfleatlon of them. Cowper. versified this incident 
in bis poem entitled The Faithful Bird, 

1. 13. ^^emjo feye^. See note to p. 1, L 3, #here Coaler 
writes “spidcJdwiaf, fever,” 

L *18. emetic tILrte. We now say ** tartar emetic.” The poet 
was a go^ deal addicted to the use of purgative, lis well as other 
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medicineB. Cf. : 36, 1. 26 ; p. 49, 11. 24, 25, and note ; p. 129, 
1. 24; p. 132, aeq. 

It IB a tax, etc., t.e. my health generally compels me to 
subject myself to this treatment in autnmn. 

1. 19. etlisr, atmosphere. « 

1. 22. lattonal, possessed of feason. 

1. 23. animal too. Gf. p. 32, 11. 14, 15, where Cowper claims 
to be ** merely animal.” 

1. 28. for our humillatLon, t.e. our inability to cure it is 
ordained as a means of humiliating our pride. 

1. 30. a pbiloBopher, *a natural philosopher, a man of science*; 
see note to p. 7, 1. 5. Oo\^er*8 remarks upon the scientific in- 
vestlgatorB ii his time are in a tone of gentle banter. 

Page 40, 1. 1. hypotheses, pre-established theories or prin- 
ciples which the investigator applies to particular facts or pheno- 
mena. This ‘'invention of hypotheses** is the philosophical 
method of Dedtuition, as opposed to the Baconian method of 
Induction^ w^ich evolves the theory from the examination of 
individual facts. Cowper *s investigator employs his reason in 
support of his hypotheses ** by endeavouring to make his facts fit 
•4hem. , 

I. 3. their influence upon himself. Gf. p. 16, 11. 20, 21, and 
note, 

L 5. project, theory, speculation. 
f-' 1. 6. The vortices of Descartes, the hypothesis that the planets 
are carried round the sun b^f a vortex or whirl of a fine and subtle 
^ kind of matter, whose motion keeps up theirs. This theory was 
once veiy famous, and almost universally received. Descartes 
(b. 1596, d. 1650) was a celebrated French philosopher, who gave 
the death-blow to Scholasticism. 

II. 6, 7. the gravitation ofNewton, the doctrine that the planets 

in their course round the sun retain their position in virtue of 
i^e mutually attractive force of particles of matter. Sir Isaac 
Newton (b. 1642, d. 1727), the most distinguished natural philo- 
sopher of modem times, published his law of gravitation in his 
Piincipiai in 1687. * 

U. 7, 3. the «ieetrical fluid of a modem. Cowper is probably 
thinking of the electrical reses^^ches of Beccaria and dSpinus in 
1758 and 1759. 

1. 9. your idiilosophar. This is the unemphatic, ooHoquial use 
(d vditr— ‘the philosopher of which you sftd I are talking.’ See 
p. 83, t 21 ; and cf. j&aks. Hawlet, i. 5. 166,ii:67 

‘‘There are more thin^ in heaven and eai^, Horatio, 

Than am dreamt of inmyonr philosophy.*^ 
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11. 15, 16. Tbe world gaio. The collective noun wov^d ie need 
here as a plural, because the writer has in view the various units 
or persons that it comprises ; cf. ** their praises ’’ below, L 18. 

1. ] 6. as he does, * as he gazes.’ Do here stands for a preceding 
verb in order to avoid repeating it. The theory of some ^am- 
marians that the dependent infinitive is elided titer this do (as, 
“ I do not spend so much as he -does [spend] ” ) cannot be main- 
tained, as is shown by such a sentence as, ** He ran faster than I 
could have done,” where no elision is poBsibJ^^^ 

I. 17* as little, Le. as little as he does the new phenomena. 

II. 21, *22. a century. C&ntury is to be parsed as a noun in the 
objective case used ^verbially to modify "he has been dead,” 
and denoting duration of time. 

1. 22. mahe shift, manage or do without them. 

1. 26. onrrente oalamo, "as my pen ran on” ; writing without 
premeditation. 

I. 30. these alr-halloona. The fifflt balloon, filled with hot air, 
was constructed by Mcmtigolfier, in which he^oscendgd at 
Annonaiy^ in France (where the balloon is still preserved), 
on June 6, 1783, causing immense interest and excitement, 
The first ascenl in England was made W Lunardi at Moorfields. 
London, on September 15, 1784. Cf. To Newtm^ December 15, 
1783 : " 1 know not bow it fares with you, at a time when philo- 
sophy (».s. science) has just brought forth W most extraordinary 
production. ... My mind, however, is frequently getting into 
these balloons, and is busy multiplying speculations as airy as 
the regions through which they pass.” And To Unwin, Novem- 
ber 10, 1783: "The balloons prosper. ..Thanks to Mont- 
golfier, we shall fiy at last.” And a^aiu, To Hill, Janitary 22, 
1785 : "Long live the inventors and improvers of balloons 1 It 
is always clear overhead, and by and by we shall use no other 
road.” Cowper’s friend and neighbour, Mr. Throckmortem, used 
to amuse himself by sending up fire-balloons, and invited the poet 
to be present at the spectacle ; cf. To Unwin, 1783 : "Balloons 
are eo much in the mode, that even in this country we have 
attempted a balloon,” etc. Amopg the newspaper items iu the 
l^k (iv. 85) are " .^therial journeys,” or accounts of balloon 
ascents. 

L 34. gravltatliig to a centre, drawn by the force of gravitation 
to the earth’s centre. 

1 35. coinpaxntive levity, the lightoess of his own body as 
compared ‘with other |fiu!ticies of matter. 

II. , 35, 36. theididlnin ezne^ in e<|iiilllirlo with hljmsSlf, «.e. 
such atmospheric or other eonditions as shall exactly balance his 
weight ; so that he will remain suspended motionless. 
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nice 41, L 2. tbat pQXvr elexaeat, the medium*’ mentioned 
above. 

i, 3. bis aexial eonteata, ^e ** inflammable air *’ with which his 
stomach is flUed. 

1. 7. pennm mm homini da^, ‘'wings not granted to man** ; 
quoted from Horace, Odes, i.^iit 35, where Daedalus, the first 
inventor of a flying machine, is referred to4 

I. 8. to be leas regretted. Because the balloon will take thdr 
place. 

II. 8, 9. a flight of aeademioianB, a flying group of learned 
men. 

1. 9. a covey. We say “ a covey of partridges ** or other game 
birds. Cowper jocosely applies the term to a company of ladies 
on the wing. 

1 11. the public printe, the newspapers. 

1. 19. experiments upon this machine, attempts madS to im- 
prove upon the balloon. 

t 28. banlbox, a light box, generally of cardboard, for holding 
^hats, etc. 

' fage 42, 1. 3. sure of my mark, sure that the ]etter will 
reach you. 

L i. X winter approaching, etc. See note to p. 27, 11. 
22, 23. 

1. 11. two ladies to read to. The ladies were Mrs. Unwin and 
Lad^ Austen. The poet wfls foud of reading aloud in the winter 
ev^iings. See note to p. 1, 1. 23. . 

' 11. 12, 13. we are circumnavigating the globe, weave reading 

a book of travels round the world. Cf. the quotation from the 
Task in the note to p. 3, 1. 2. 

1, 16. Cook’s voyage. This would be the narrative of Cook’s 
second voyage; see note to p. 3, 1. 4. For Foster, or rather 
Forster, see note to page 3, 1. 5. 

1. 19. 1 have neither long visits, etc., i.e. living, as I do, a 
retired life in the country, I have no long calls to pay, nor need 
to waste my time in listening to ladies’ gossip. 

i 23! station, situation in life. 

t 25. Bmdness, or what, etc., le, we shall be sure to have some 
business (if that is noi too grand a term to use for what may be 
reaUy MvM) which wiU claim our atten^on as important. 

I 30. necomitlas, necessary oceupations. " 

. thge dfl, k 2. the AntedUnvian woiM, xuB&ind existing before 
the Fl^od (tjS related in lflb|pi OeneeUf vii 11-24). 
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1. 3. almost millenary, 'lasting almost a thousand years. 
Several of the Antediluvians lived to the age of over 900 years ; 
see GenmSf v, 

1. 4. It is probame, ete. Here follows a delightful piece of 
humorous fancy in Cowper’s best vein. 

1. 6. indifferently, ' poorly * ; so^ note to p. 25, 1. 20. 

1. 7. philosophical, ' scientific ’ ; see note to p. 7, 1. 5. 

1. 11. resolve, solve, explain. 

I. 13. before Noah, etc., i.e. long before the Flood, which 
happened in the time of the patriarch Noah. 

L 15. good sizeable cakes, cakes of a good large size. 

II. 26, 27. the day is far spent, it is getting late. 

I. 33. slipt through his lingers, gone before he was aware. 

II. 33, 34. passed away like a shadow, 'glided swiftly and 
silently %way.’ A common Biblical figure ; cf Psedms, exfiv. 4 : 
“ His (man's) days are as a shadow that passeth away." 

Page 44, 1. 1. pinched in point, etc., in a difficulty as regards 
opportunity for doing things. 

11. 2, 3. four sides of a sheet. See Introduction, p. xxxviii. 

I. 5. the disproportion, etc., their not having sufiicient time 

for what they wanted to do. ^ 

II. 9, 10. Mr. Scott. See note to p. 20, 1. 15. 

1. 18. Lord Dartmouth's Mr. Wright. This Mr. Wright (a 
different i)erson from the Mr. Wright; of p. 4, 1. 8) was steward 
to Lord Dartmouth, for whom sec note to p. 3, 11. 2, 3. 

/ 1. 24. the entertainment, in lending books to Cowper. 

I. 26. selling a good collection. When Cowper left the Temple 
for St. Albans, his library (with the exception of a few law books) 
was dispersed with his other belongings. 

L 27. in Essex, i.e. he could make use of Unwin’s library, who 
lived at Stock, in Essex, the books being conveyed to him by 
waggon. See Introduction, p. xxxix., and cf. p. 75, 1. 21. 

II. 29, 30. suitable ... for an autl^or. See note to p. 109, L 12 ; 
and cf. p. 138, 1. 5. 

1. 31. Johnson’s Prefaces. See note to p. 4, 1. 17. 

Page 46, 1. 1. vouchsafed, condescended. 

1. 7. that tribute, the tribute or meed of humble admiration. 

1. 12. sentiment, opin^, judgment. 

1. 13. through affectation, in-order to show off his superior 
wisdom. ^ 

E 14, 15. his namtlve ... ratheg than, etc., ue, Cowper^s 
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praise is meant for Johnson’s narrative of the poets’ lives, rather 
than for his criticism of their poetry. 

1. 17 . He finds no beauties in Milton’s Idrcidas. See p. 5, 1. 6 
€t seq. and notes. 

1. 18. He pours contempt upon Prior. See p. 23, 1. 23 et seq., 
and notes. • 

1 . 21. capital, principal, salient. 

/ 1. 25. Alop, or ** the Progress of the Mind,” is a metaphysical 
' poem by Prior, written, says Dr. Johnson, “in professed imita- 
tion of BudihraSi to which it has at least one accidental resem- 
blance : IJvdibras wonts a plan, because it is left imperfect ; Alma 
is imperfect, because it seems never to have had a plan.” Mr. 
Gosse {18th Century Literature) remarks ; “ In this poem Prior 
consciously follows Butler, to whom he pays a fine compliment ; 
but his muse is more graceful, and less wayward. He had more 
variety and versatility than Butler, and he not unfrequently 
obtains an effect which is far above the reach of the author of 
ffudibras.” Hudibras is a humorous poem by SamuH Butler 
(b. 1600, d. 1680), in iambic tetrameters, written to satirize 
the Puritans. 

1. 33. These lumlnailes, etc., Uhese distinguished men seem to 
*^ave been endowed with exceptional genius, only to draw our 
attention to their defects.’ Astronomical observation has made 
us famili|ir with the “ spots ” discovered in the sun. 

Page 46, 1. 1. Pope. See note to p. 21, I 11. Pope was 
notorious for his vanity and the peevishness of his temper, due 
in some measure to his chronic state of ill-health. 

I 2. sensible of, sensitive to. 

resttosB in provocation, ^perpetually provoking others to 
attack him. ’ Pom’s quarrel with Dennis, his oitter attacks upon 
Lord Hervey, Lady Montagu, etc., not to mention the victims of 
The Dunciad, are well known. 

1. 3. To what mean artifices, etc. In 1714 Pope, at that time 
engaged on his translation of Homer, believed that Addison was 
incitmg his friend Tickell to produce a rival translation. 
Whether tliis was so seems to be aoubtful, but it is true that in 
June 1715 Pope and TickeH simultaneously published a first 
Iliad: and, though Tickell immediately withdrew. Pope con- 
tinued to believe that Addison had been scheming against him 
and had himself translated the book. Joseph Addison (b. 1672, 
d. 1719) is more famous as the essayist of the Spectator than as 
a poet. 

1. 4. Savage. Richard Savage (b. ft98, d. 1743) wrote the 
tragedy of Sir Thoms Owrbury and oth# works. In 1727 he 
accidentally killed a Mr. Sinclair at a houte of ill-faine, in a 
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drunken quarrel. After enduring much privation, he died in a 
debtor’s prison at Bristol. 

11. 6, 7. through a veil, t.e. in spite of the excuses that are 
made for them. 

11. 7, B. What a sycophant, eic. Dryden pandered to the 
vicious taste of his day by writing licentious plays, though his 
life was pure. Hence he “sinned against his feelings” which 
were on the side of morality. Cf. Scott, Marmicn^ Introduction 
to Canto L ; — 

“ And Dryden, in immortal strain, 

Had raised the Table Round agafiS^^^ 

But that a ribald King and Court 
Bade him toil on, to make them sport ; 

Demanded for their niggard pay, 

Fit for souls, a looser lay, 

Licentious satire, song, and play.” 

1. 9. l(Wd in his writes, etc. Similarly Ovid n. 

354] claimed that if his poetry was licentious, his life was 
chaste. Conv&rsoubion means here * conduct,’ as fr^uently in 
the Bible. 

1. 11. with a candle, etc. Cf. Bible, Zephamobh (“the pro- 
phet ”), i. 12 : “I (the Lord) will search Jerusalem with candles,^ 
and punish the men,” etc. (k>wper probably also had in his mind 
the story of Diogenes, who was found going about with /i lighted 
candle, and, in answer to inquiries, said that he was “ in search 
of a man.” 

a man, a true man, a man woi^thy of the name. 

1. 12. unless, perhaps, ArhuUinot. See note to p. 37, 1. 36. 
In another letter Cowper excepts Collins as the only poet 
“whose mind seems to have had the slightest tincture of re- 
ligion.” “But,” he continues, “from the lives of all the rest 
there is but one inference to be drawn— that poets are a very 
worthless, wicked set of people.” 

I. 13. Beattie. See p. 50, 1. B, and note. James Beattie (b. 

1735, d. 1803) is a Scottish poet, the author of The MvnstreU or 
the Progreaa of Oeniue (1771 and 1774), a poem desired to trace 
the progress of a poetical genius frdm the first dawning of fancy 
to complete poetical development. , 

II. 15, 16. a glimpse from Heaven, some small amount of re- 
ligious enlightenment. 

1. 17. evangeUoal light, knowledge or appreciation of the truths 
of the Gospel. 

faithful to, Bun in his a&erence to. 

L 20. call him uW, say that his belief was clouded by error. 
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I 24. iiidulge myself, etc., allow myself the gratification of 
making notes in the margin of the book. 

1. 26. wantonly, unnecessarily, without restraint. 

1. 28. Irish, i.e. Irish linen cloth. 

1. 32. a round slouch, a round, limp hat whose sides hang 
down. 

1. 33. well-cocked, ‘elegantly shaped’; ‘with the sides neatly 
turned up.* The ‘cocked hat* of the period was of trian pilar 
form, with the three sides or flaps turned up and fastened^tSc^ 
Johnson {Diet,) quotes: “You see many a smart rhetorician 
turning his hat in his hands, moulding it into several different 
cocks”; mdloc^f ^to moi^d the foyp\ of a hat.” The poet 
seems to have beeiHiarticular about his attire. Cf. p. 14,T1. 30- 

1. 35. chip, a coarse kind of straw. 

Fagre 47, 1. 1. his majesty’s pleasure, etc. Since franks were 
signed by Members of Parliament, a dissolution woulfl for the 
time being deprive Cowyer of the opportunity of using franks. 
See IrUrodimiion^ p. xxxviii. The younger Pitt had at this time 
just become Prime Minister, and after a short struggle with the 
Opposition led by Fox and North, in which his majority dwindled 
%«bo one, Parliament was dissolved by George III. on Jdarch 25th. 
The announcement of the dissolution was, however, delayed by 
the une^laiiied theft of the Great Seal, which explains why 
Cowper, writing on the 29th, had not yet heard of it. 

1. 5. an extraordinary gazette, a special issue of the official 
newspaper, giving notice ^ some unusual event. 

1. 10. turbulent times. They were times of great political 
excitement. 

Orchard side. See note to p. 35, 1. 27. 

1. 11. the political element, ‘political affairs,’ the analogue of 
the watery element, 

1. 14. We were sitting, etc. Another of Gowper’s inimitably 
told incidents ; see Introduction, p. xxxi, 

1. 17. one lady knlttiiig. Mrs. Unwin; see p. 77, 1. 15, and 
note. * 

1. Ig. winding worsted. See note to p. 28, 1. 30. 

/ 11. 20, 21. Mr. Cbrenville. William Wyndham Grenville, a 
^ partizan of Pitt. 

1. 21. Puss. Seg note to p. 10, 1. 16. 

1. 23. the grand entry, the frqpi doorf 

L 32. no vote. Because he was not afreel%14er. Gf. p. 51, 1. 30. 
for which, etc., a statement which he readily believed. 
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Piige 48, 1. !2. Mr. Afibburner. The “ Herculean** Olney draper 
often appears in Cowper’s letters ; see p, 61, 1. 34. Dro/pier is 
the French form ; we now write drwi^, 

1. 14. nice, delicate, requiring much discrimination, 
a senator, a legislator, a member of Parliament. 

I. 16. which he wore, etc., t.e. an* eye-glass. 

II. 23, 24. the dispute between the Crown and the Commons. 
On Feb. 21, 1784, the Shelburne ministry had resigned in con- 
sequence of the coalition betwe en Lord Nort flj^ ftud^Eox. who 
succeeded in carrying amendments on ^le addrtlii^S^ the Crown. 
For five weeks George III., who hated Fox, hunted in vain for a 
Prime Minister, and was obliged at last to accept the Cq^dtkm 

nf Var jiriA. Korth. But the defeat of Fox’s IndRaBm 
iii the House of Lords gave the King the much-desired oppor- 
tunity of dismissing this Ministry on T>eo. 18, and choosing Pitt 
as Premier (see note to p. 47, 1. 1). The Coalition, however, held 
the majofity in the Lower House, so that the dissolution was an 
appeal to the people on the part of the Crown against the existing 
House of Commons. I'he dispute ended in the complete triumph 
of the Crown and Pitt, who remained Premier for seventeen 
years. Cowper, who thought that “Stuartism had been the 
characteristic of the present reign” {To NewtoTif Feb., 1784),*- 
gives his view of the matter thus : “ The Crown, no less than 
the India Company, quarrelled with Fox’s India Bill : tlm Crown, 
for causes palpable enough, espoused the cause of Mr. Pitt. 
The Crown interfered by a whispered message to nullify the 
former, and by upholding the new ^minister in his place, in 
opposition to a majority of the Housed in hopes to give effect to 
the latter ; but finding itself unable to carry this favourite point 
in a I^rliament so unfriendly to its desims, the Crown dissolved 
it ; expecting, and I fear with too good reason, that a new one 
will be more propitious” {To NewUm^ March 11, 1784). 

1. 25. on the side of the former. Mr. Grenville, being a Pittite 
(see note to p. 47, 11. 20, 21), was also on the side of the Crown. 

» 1. 29. gain his election. He was elected at the head of the 
poll, along with another Pittite; the single Foxite candidate 
being defeated. • 

L 35. Mr. Soott. See note to p. 20, 1. 15. 

Page 49, 1. 2. hurts him, injures his reputation. 

1. 3. Paul, the great apostle of the Gentiles. 

1. 5. but 1 hear It, * without my hearing it ’ ; ^ which I do not 
hear.* This but is reallf a preposition ( » exolpt) having for its 
object the clause *%lhear it Highly commend^*’; but it is 
generally parsed sA a subordinative conjunction (sunless). Cf 
p. 85. 1. 11. ^ 
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1. 7. defisatB tbe end.* The object of preaching being to win 
people over, not to disgust or anger them. 

1. 13, conclude ourselyea, subscribe ourselves in conclusion. 

1. 15. U. U. stands, of course, for “ Mary Unwin,” as M, at the 
close of the next letter is fos the same “Mary.” 

I. 24. bleeding. Bleeding Vas a common remedy in Cowper’s 
day, but is now quite gone out of fashion. 

II. 24, 25, an embrocation, a lotion, a fomentation. The word 
is derived ultimately from Gk. ^pix^tv, to wet. What with his 
weak eyes, his indigestion, and other aUnients, Cowper consumed 
a good dead of medmine, and his name is found frequently occur- 
ring in the ledger and day books of Dr. George Grindon, the 
Olney surgeon. Cf. p. 39, 1 18. 

I. 26. fidgets about tbe world, goes bustling about. 

II. 29, SdTim fsculapius, a perfect doctor. See not&to p. 28, 

1 . 20 . 

Page 60, 1> 2. a practitioner upon, etc., one who practises 

upon (t.e. applies medical treatment to) the constitutions of 
others. 

1. 3. runs, * has a run ’ ; ‘is successful.’ The “ book ” is prob- 
ably the same as that referred to above. See note to p. 36, 1. 17. 

1. 5. tfie liberal, those who are not blinded by party spirit, 

I. 8. Beattie. Probably his Dmertatiom, Moral and Political, 
published in the previous year. See note to p. 46, 1. 13. 

II. 8, 9. Blair's Lectures, Lectures on Phetoric and Belles 
Lettres, iJso published in 1783. The Rev. Hugh Blair, D.D. 
(b. 1718, d. 1799), was a Scotch minister, and professor of 
rhetoric. 

I, 16. bis air, ‘his manner,’ *mode of expression,’ as distin- 
guished from his style or language. 

1. 24. Aristotle, the great Greek Peripatetic philosopher (b# 
B.a 384, d. 322). His works include treatises on logic, rhetoric, 
politics, etiiics, etc. • 

1. 2g. aonmen, * penetration,* ’insight’ (Lat. acumen, sharp- 
ness ; acmrt, to sharpen). 

Page 61, L 4. having drawn tbelr nUes, etc. Cf. Pope, Essay 
on Oriticism, 88-91 : — 

“ These rules of old discover’d, ifbt devis’d, 

Are Nature still, but Nature metlAdiz’d ; 

Nature, like liberty, is but restrain’d!* 

By the same lawsgrhich first herself ordain’d.” 
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And a^ain, 92-99 

“ Hear how learned Greece her useful rules indites, 

• •••■as 

Just precepts thus from great examples given, 

She drew from them what they deriv’d from Heaven.’* 

So also Cicero and Quintilian. 

1. 8. a map of tlie boundaades, etc. They give us a general 
body of rules which a correct writer ought not to overstep. 

1. 10. pestered, 'annoyed.* Pester is a Jibu^ned form of 
imjmter, Pr. empitrery Low Lat. impastoriaf^t fonobble a horse 
while at pasture, 

1. 11. vagaries, literary freaks, solecisms. 

L 12. them, the " boundaries ** of 1. 8. 

1. 16. to open no houses. It had previously been the custom 
for the candidates to throw open the public-houses to the people, 
and trea? them with liquor. 

1. 2i. hustings, a platform used by the candidates from which 
‘'to address their supporters, ffustiug is lit. house-thiiig, 'a house- 
meeting,* ‘a council.* 

The sheriff, a county officer, one of whose duties it is to** 
superintend the elections. 

I. 29. lire the town. The recent Gordon Riots (sec Intro- 
duction, p. :itv. ) had shown what an English mob was capable of 
in those days. 

II. 29, 30. the freeholders, the possr^^sors of freehold property 
(».e. land or houses held free of duty or payment, and not on lease). 

. 1. 31. a merry andrew’s Jacket, the fantastic dress worn by a 
buffoon or one who attends a mountebank or quack doctor in his 
rounds. For A^idrew, cf. “a cheap Jcbck,** 

1. 32. the best man, the strongest, boldest man ; their cham- 
pion. • 

1. 33. Olney sent, etc., i.e. the hero was on inhabitant of Olney. 
the ILdd, the field of battle. 

1. 34. Mr. Ashbumer. See note to p. 48, L 2. 

1. 36. the hoUownees of his skoR, his hollow or empty 
skull. 

Page 53, 1. 4. ragamuflLns, rough, ragged fellows. 

I. 8. four quires of verse. The ” verse** was Tl^ T osh com- 
menced in the summer suggestion mLaS^ni-usten, 

and finished, revised^anaxTcSsciibed in the autumn of this year. 

II. 11, 12. to give last hand to tlM points, to give a final 

revision to the punctuation. ^ 
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1. 15. escape, escape notice, remain unoorrected. 

1. 18. very satirical. See TasJc, ii. 255 284, 351-371, 445-454. 
If Cowper was satirical from a sense of duty, there is no doubt 
that, with his love of humour and gentle persiflage, he thoroughly 
enjoyed writing in that vein. There & nothing forced in his 
satire, which is of that graceful and polished kind of which 
Horace’s satire is the type.* Where Cowper falls short is in 
knowledge of his subject, a deflciency whicn, combined with his 
religious asceticism, led him sometimes to denounce amusements 
which we now justly deem innocent. Of. p. 5G, L 19 et seq. , and 
note. 

1. 20. It were beneath my years, ‘ it would be unbecoming to 
me at my age, * Cowper was now fifty-three. 

1. 22. such abuses, etc. In the second book Cowper attacks 
the clergy and the Universities, and the evils of profusion and 
profligacy. Of. p. 60, 1. 20 U seq. 

IL 22, 23. is not to be expected, etc. Cf. ^ocpostulcafion, 724, 
725:— 

** I know the warning song is sung in vain ; 

Tnat few will hear, and fewer heed the strain.” 

1. 24* indifference, * disregard.’ See note to p. 25, 1. 20. 

^ 1. 26. were to approve it, would bo equivalent to pommending 
the world. 

L 27. *tacitly nor expressly, by being silent about its faults, nor 
by approving its conduct. 

IL 30, 31. so fair an occasion, so good an opportunity. 

L 31. 1 forget myself. ^ More emphatic than ‘I forget.’ Cf. 
*to recollect oneself,’ ‘to overeat oneself,’ ‘to oversleep one- 
self,’ etc. 

there is another. Cf. TasJc, i. 262-265 
“ Thanks to Benevulus — ^he spares me yet 
These chestnuts ranged in corresponding linos, 

And, though himself so polish’d, still reprieves 
The obsolete prolixity of shade. ” 

“Benevolus” stands for Mr. John Throckmorton (for whom see 
Introduction, p. xlii.), in whose grounds stood this avenue of 
ches^uts. 

Page 53, L 2* to Mr. Smith. Cf. Task, iv. 424-428:— 

“ Meanwhile ye (the honest* poor) shall not wont ’ 

- What, conscious of your virtues, we can spare. 

Nor what a wealthier than ougselves may send. 

1 mean the man who, when the d^tant poor 
Need help, denies them nothing nutshis name.” 

And see note to p. 29^ L 6b 
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1. 3. make the application, understand to whom it refers. 

1. 5. delicacy. See p. 29, 1. 25, and note. 

1. 6. cast. See p. 18, 1. 30, and note. 

1. 8. revolt the reader, disgust the ordinary, irreligious reader, 
and make him throw the bomi aside. Cf. p. 19, 11. 13-26 ; p. 60, 
IL 15-17. 

1. 10. Lope de Vega, a celebrated Spanish poet (b. 1562, d. 
1635). He was so prolific a writer that scarcmy a week passed 
without producing a drama from his pen. 

1. 11. Voltaire, a distinguished French^^j^l^* historian, and 
deistical philosopher (b. 1694, d. 1778). His works fill 70 octavo 
volumes, and range over almost all subjects. 

this tincture, this religious tinge. 

1. 12. BO much the worse for them, t.e. they are the losers. 
Cf. p. 32, 1. 8, and note. 

1. 15. ZIy dOBCTiptlonB are aU from nature, etc. It is to this 
that they owe their consummate truth and wonderful pictorial 
power. There is no vagueness in them, no loose and inaccurate 
generalities, such as marked the poetry of the Pope school. 

1.16. second-handed. We now say second-hand, t.e. copied 
from other writers, and not taken direct from nature. 

My dSUneations of the heart, etc., my sketches of human 
feelings and conduct are based upon what 1 have felt and observed 
myseS. 

1. 18. numherB, * rhythm.* See not^ to p. 5, 1. 11. 

I. 19. blank verae, * imrhymed verse.’ Cf. p. 55, 11. 5-7 ; p. 61, 
IL 20-23 ; p. 62, 11, €-13. 

II. 20, 21. Uadder and string, ‘monotonous sound,’ such as 
would be made by the bladder carried by the Fool or Jester, which 
had a few peas in it and was tied by a string to a short stick. 1 

1. 21. 1 have imitated nobody. While it may be conceded that 
powper had too much independence of character to become a 
copyist of others, there is no doubt that in the Taak^ both as 
regards rhythm and phraseology, hejs to some extent indebted to 
Milton, and that he owes still more°to the influence of Thomson. 
Cf. p. 61, 1. 29 et seq. 

1. 25. a regular plan. Of. p. 62, 11. 33, 34 ; p. 108, 1. 29 et 
aeq. Certainly the Tosh has no preconceived plan whatever ; it 
rambles through a vast variety of subjects — moral, religious, 
political, social, philosophical, and rural. And this want of 
method doubtless coi]|£|:ributed no^ a little to the great success Qf 
the poem. The nfbdley of satire and description, humour and 
pathos, gentle irony and personal toshes, delighted readers to 
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whose taste the hard didacticism of the Moral Satires had failed 
to appeal. Cf. Tasik^ iv. 232, 233 

“ Kovixig as I rove, 

Wj^ere shall I find an end, or how proceed ? ” 

And ih. , 241, 242, where he says that he paints 
* ’•* Every idle thing 

That Fancy finds in*her excursive flights. 

1. 27. are naturally suggested. Cf. p. 60, 11. 3>5. 

L 29. a political aspect. The fifth book of the Tosh dilates 
upon monarchy and its evils, liberty and patriotism, and the 
perishable nature of the beat human political institutions. 

1. 30. to discountenance, etc. Cf. p. 60, 11. 17*20; and Task, 
Ui. 729-740, 811-834 ; iv. 687-592. 

I 32. ftlendly to the cause, etc. Cf. Tasky i. 678-692 ; iiL 
290-305. 

1. 34. an omen, etc., a presage that it will be generally, popular. 

Page M, 1. 5. poem. The Ta.sk is again referred to. 

I. 9. five«thousand lines. The exact number of lines in the 
TiMk is 5235. 

II. 10, 11. the last. See note to p. 12, 1. 21. 

1. 12. Johnson. See IrUrodtiction, p. xlii. " 

1. 13. piece, viz., Tirocinium; or a Review of Schools; see 
p. 58, 11. 21-28 ; p. 60, 1. 28 et seq. 

1. 17. seven or eight hundred verses. It actually comprises 
922. 

turns on, bears upon, has special reference to. 

1. 21. StoOk. See note to p. 44, 1. 27. 

I. 22. to lEiBCilbe it to you. The poem was dedicated To the 
Rev. W. C. Unwin, the Tutor of his two sons, Nov. 6, 1784.” 
Cf. p. 61, U. 4, 5. 

II. 24, 25. the tittle of an i, ».e. the dot on an t. Tittle is a 
doublet of title, and meant originally a mark over a word or 
letter in writing, as the mark over the Spanish it ; and so a small 
panticle, a jot. 

1. 27. John Qllpin. The Diverting History of John Gilpin was 
written in Oct. 1782, and first printed anonymously in the Public 
Advertiser of Nov. 14 of that year. Cowper’s publisher at first 
objected to his design of appending it to his new volume, on the 
ground that it had been 'Miackuied in eveij magazine, in every 
newspaper, and in every street” {To Ummn, May 8, 1784). A 
fresh impulse was given to it&Hpopularity^by its recitation by 
John Henderson, the actor, at Freemasons^ ball in 1785. CL 
p. 64, 1, 13 et seq, ^ . 
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1. 30. The Critical Reviewera, the the CHticaX Remew, 

for which see note to p. 22, 1, 30. The GriticrU Remeto (April, 
17B2) had severely condemned Gowper’s first volume, and 
declared that he had not succeeded in his ** attempt to be lively, 
facetious, and satirical, any more than in the 'serious and 
pathetic.” 

1. 31. an attempt at humour. TIae emphasis is on attempt,” 
implying that the attempt was unsuccessful. “John” is, of 
course, John Gilpin, 

Page 56, 1. 1. in this artiUle, on this item (viz., 

whether John Gilpin should be included). Cf. p. 17i 1. 3 ; p. 60, 
1. 33; p. 110, 1. 9; p. 130, 1. 25. 

1. 2. set down, settled, guided. 

1. 4. the piece, i.e. Tirocinium, 

1. 5. I do not intend, etc. Cf. p. 61, 1. 19. 

1. 8. stroke his chin, etc., gestures implying hesitation. 

I. 9. anticipate him, t.e. anticipate his expression of reluctance 
to accept the book. 

II. 14, 15. that punctilio once satisfied, when that point of 

etiquette (viz., the olFer of the book to Johnson)' has been com- 
plied with. ^ 

1. 15. indifference, unconcern. See note to p. 25, 1. 20. 

1. 16. Longman, the publisher. 

1. 24. a gentleman usher, an official whose 4uty it is formally 
to introduce people at public functions, etc. 

1. 25. the Gentleman’s hUgazlne, a periodical started by 
Edward Cave in 1731. Dr. Johnson was among its early con- 
tributors. 

L 33. hanged, attacked, blamed. Of. Tirocinium, 401-403 ; 
412-427 ; 823-826. 

1. 34. Alma. Mater, the University; lit. “benign or fostering 
mother,” a term applied by students to their University, 
hanged her too. Cf . Tirocinium, 240-246. 

Page 66, 11. 4, 5. lEnox’s Essays. Dr. Yicesimus Knox (b. 
1752, d. 1821), eminent as an author and preacher, published in 
Moral and Literary. He was head master of Tun- 
bridge School for thirty-three years. ^ 

. 1. 14. to an Harvelan tawdrlness. **Harveian” should prob- 
'ably be “ Herveian,” referring to James Hervey (b. 1713, d. 1758), 
an excellent divine but f^rld writer, and known in his day as the 
author of MeditaUms among Tombs, and many other works. 

1. 19. he gives m«^ Information, etc. This passage is interesting 
as' showing that what Cowper kmew gr thought he knew of the 
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g&y world he satirizes was drawn mainly from newspapers and 
books. Society was to him for the most part an abstraction ; he 
had, as Dr. Johnson remarks of Milton, ** mingled little in the 
world, and was deficient in the knowledge which experience 
must confer** {Lift of Milton). 

1. 26. at Jolmson’s, in Joh<ison*8 (his publisher’s) hands. 

1. 28. tUB time twelvemonth, twelve months ago dating from 
the present time. Notice that in twelvcmonihy with a numeral 
preceding, the sign of the plural is dispensed with ; cf. ‘ fort (i.e. 
fourteen) nighty ‘ a tliree-year old * (of an animal), ‘ a two foot 
rule.’ 

1. 30. I mentioned it not sooner. Newton felt hurt at this 
reticence ; see p. 59, 11- 15-27. 

Page 67, 1. 2. it spurred me to the work. Because literary 
employment brought some relief to his mental sufferings. 

1. 4. as tardy as before. See p. 13, 11. 17-31. 

1. 6. the crocuses, flowers that appear in early spring. 

1. 7. to wait on you, i.e. by sending you a copy of my book. 

^ 8. my Muse, my book of poetry. 

. 1. 9. Mr. Bacon. John Bacon, the eminent sculptor (b. 1740, 

% -i 1799), a friend of Newton, had been delighted wit^ the poet’s 
first volume, and sent him a print ot his monument to Lord 
Chatham ^in Westminster Abbey, which he was then executing. 
Cowper introduced him into the Task (i. 702-704) 

Bacon there 

Gives more thai;^ female beauty to a stone, 

And Chatham’s eloquence to marble lips.” 

He subsequently (in 1788) visited the poet at Weston. Cf. p. 61, 
11. 24-27. 

L 18. without a frank. See Introductiony p. xxxviii. 

1. 18. proved, turned out to be. 

1. 24. your heart fluttered, you were full of trepidation. 

L 26. the Thorntons. Mr. John Thornton was a wealthy • 
merchant, a friend of Newton. He had sent a copy of Cpwper^s 
first volume to Benjamin Franklin, who was delighted with it. 
Cowper wrote some verses in his memory in 1790. 

1. 31.* perhaps not pleased. See note to p. 56, 1. 30. 

Page 68, 11. 16, 17. forced up the lid, etc., i.e. strongly in- 
duced me to reveal my treasured secret. 

1. 16. dosenesB, * secrecy.’ Clost is ccgnmon in Shakspere in 
this sense. 

1. 22. do I give, etc., i.e. do 1 esteem any man more highly 
than I do you. 
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1. 24. my new work. See p. 54, 1. 13, and note. 

1. 26. the Muse, my poetical powers. 

1. 28. BIr. Smith. See note to p. 29, 1. 6. 

1. 32. Incuhratlons, * compositions,* ‘ productions ..composed in 
retirement.’ From Lat. luctibratio, a working by lamp-light, 
night-work. 

1. 36. John Oilpin. See note to p. 54, 1. 27. 

Pa^e 69, L 1. nobody’s child, etc. I'he jmem had been pub- 
lished a^imgsiaoiisly, but was now to be in his second 

volume. When Cowper consented to its publication in the Public 
Advertiser^ it was with the proviso that the author’s name should 
not appear. 

1. 5. given the finishing stroke, etc., finally touched up the 
poem. 

1. 8. a little one of three words. The motto is Fit mrculus 
arbor, ‘the twig becomes a tree,’ in reference to the growth of 
the Tasic from small beginnings. 

L 10, a stricture upon, etc. , a censure of the parade of learning 
shown by some authors in filling their title-pages wii^h mottoes. 

1. 12. Knox. See note to p. 66, 11. 4, 5. 

1. 13. half a dosen, t.e. mottoes. , 

1. 17. right to my oonfldenoe. See p. 56, 1. 30 ei seg. ; p. 67, 

1. 30 et seg. / p. 65, 1. 14 et seq. 

1. 20. opposite daims, viz., my claim to the option of secrecy, 
and your claim to my confidence. 

1. 21. done my best, i,e. to adjust them ; to explain matters. 

1. 29. idvertlsement to the reader. Printed at the commence- 
ment of the T(isk, and explaining how Lady Austen gave him the 
Sofa for a subject. 

Page 60, 1. 1. drcumstanUal, particular, minute. Cf. p. 80, 1. 6. 

1. 3. tenons and mortises, ‘joints,’ * links.’ The temm (Lai. 
tenure, to hold) is the end of a piece of wood which is inserted 
into the mortise or socket of another, to hold the two together. 

I. 11. numbers. See note to p. 5, 1. 11. 

II. 12, 13. the BUl^ects being so vkrloua. See note to p. 53, 1. 25. 

1. 15 to allure tbe reader. See p. 19, 1. 22, and note. , 

1. 18. that predilection, etc. See p. 53, 1. 30, and note. 

I. 20. collaterally, indirectly, obliquely. 

II. 22, 23. 1 have not spared the UnlveraiUes. Of. Task, ii. 

699-770. ^ ^ 

L 26. has all the^appearanee, etc., quite seems to be a genuine 
production.. 
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1, 90. Ttrodnlom. See note io p. 54, 1. 13. 

1. 33. artl^e, item. Of. p. 55, 1. 1, and note. 

Page 61, 1. 4. Mr. Unwin, etc. See note to p. 54, 1. 22. He 
afforded * * tfn instance in point,** because he was educating his 
two sons himself. 

L 6 . command your hunger, etc., control your eagerness to see 
the book, and be satisfied with the specimen of it that I send, 
till the volume itself reaches you. 

L 8. piecemeal perusal, * reading it by portions at a time. * The 
mecU in ‘‘piecemeal** is the M. E. termination mele or melum, 
“by portions**; so thsA, piecemeal is a cumulative word, meaning 
“by pieces-pieces.*’ 

1. 9. disadvantageous to the work, ‘unfair to the poem.* It 
would not give you a proper idea of it. 

1. 10. waive, ‘ give up,’ ‘ not insist upon.* See note to p. 1 7, 1. 1 4. 

L 13. Tully’s rule, etc. The Latin proverb means ‘‘No day 
without a line (or stroke),** and is derived, Pliny says, from a 
habit of th<9 famous artist Apelles, who made it his rule never to 
let a day pass without making at least one stroke with his brush. 
Hence the proverb means generally “ No day without some work 
fione.” “Tully *’ is Marcus Tullius Cicero, the fapious Roman 
orator and writer, who lived in the time of Julius Ciesar. 

1. ,15. three lines. See p. 78, 1. 30. 

1. 16. to compass, to attain, to compose. 

11 16, 17. finding... axgore fluent vein, finding myself in the 
mood to write more freely. 

1. 19. write blank verse. See p. 55, 1. 5. 

L 21. the pause, the cpesura or break in the line which prevents 
monotony in the rhythm ; cf. p. 53, 11. 19-21. The cadence is* 
the modmation or rhythmical structure of the vei‘se, 

L 24. Mr. Bacon. See note to p. 57, 1. 9. 

1. 26. finest, most refined, delicate. 

1. 29. Having imitated no man. See p. 53, 1. 21, and note. 

Page 62, 1. 1. Thomson’s. * James Thomson, the poet of the 
“Seafpns** (b. 1700, d. 1748), helped, with Cowper, to usher in 
that revolution in popular taste and sentiment which substituted 
the “ romantic ** for the “ classical ” type in poetry— the return 
from conventionalism to nature. Cowper speaks of him as 
“admirable in description,** and as “a true poet** {To Mrs. 
King^ June 19, 1788). 

1. 6. Is susceptible, etc. Ct. p. 53, 11. 1^ 2(1* Mwmer means 
rhythmical method, the plan of its structure. 
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I. 9. cast tbelr uiunbers alUce, *give the same rhythmical 
structuro to their linen. ’ For numbers, see note to p. 5, 1. 11. 

II. 13, U. the reviewer of my former volume. See note to 
p. 64, 1. 30. He had pronounced Cowper to be “a poet sui 
generis,’^ i.e. of a class by himself. 

1. 28. to accommodate the iiame,^e‘tc., i.e, he gave it the title 
of the Tank, as being a “task” imposed upon him by Lady 
Austen. 

1. 28. more than my task. The “task” was a poem on the 
Sofa, a “trifle ” which grew into a volume. 

1. 32. the Sunday newsmonger, the seller'^f^'ifevrspaperB on a 
Sunday. 

Olio, ‘ medley,* ‘ miscellany.* Olio is for olia, the Spanish 
dla or oUa podrida, a dish of various meats and vegetables, hence 
a mixture, a medley (Lat. oUa, a pot). 

1. 33. much variety. See note to p. 53, 1. 25. 

1. 35. the interior titles, the titles of the separate books ; the 
sub' titles. 

Page 63, 1. 5. gridiron, * a frame-work of bars for baking flesh 
over the fire.* Gridiron is the M. B. gi'edirf, probably a form of 
gredil, *a griddle,* so that the iron would be a popular cor-^ 
ruptiou. '' 

1. 10. in my account, as I reckoned, in my opinion. 

1. 13. pretend, ‘1^ claim to.* Cf, “The young Pretender,** 
i.e. claimant to the Crown. 

1. 14. The Time-piece, the title of B(^k ii. 

1. 17. to strike the hour, etc., to announce that the time is 
near when God will punish the nations for their sins. 

1. 21, the word worm, etc. Cf. Tiisk, vi. 778-780 
“ The mother sees, 

And smiles to see, her infant’s playful hand 

Stretched forth to dally with the crested worm.” 

Milton gives the appellation to the serpent, the form that Satan 
assumed, in Par. Lost, 1068 : — 

“ 0 Eve, in evil hour th5u didst give ear 
To that false worm.” ^ 

Shakspere {Antony and Cleopatra, v. ii. 244, 245) makes Cleo- 
patra say in reference to the asp ; — 

“ Hast thou the pretty worm of Nilus tliere, 

That kills and pains not ? ” 

Cf. aliM) Tennyson^ k Dream qf Fair Women, 165 : “ With a 
worm I (Cleopatra) balk’d his (Csesar’e^) fame.” 
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L 26. she thouirbt fit, etc. The story of Cleopatrsi’B death by 
the bite of an asp is probably an invention. She poisoned her- 
self after her defeat at Actium, in order to deprive Augustus 
Caesar of t]^e glory of carrying her as a captive in his triumphal 
procession. 

1. 30. an epithet significant, etc. By the epithet ** crested” 
Gowper shows that he aUifdes to the basilisk (Gk. pa<n\l<rKos, 
‘little king’), probably the Greek name for the cobra, and 
called basilisk because its hood was supposed to resenible a crest 
or crown. Tennyson {(Enone, 36) has “ the cold crown’d snake.” 

L 36. it had like to have been, ‘ it was very nearly.’ In this 
phrase like is a noun ;= likelihood. 

Page 64, 1. 1. my greenhouse. See note to page 20, 1. 17. 

1. 3. the mercury, in the thermometer. 

1. 13. warm with the Intelligence, full of affectionate pleasure 
at telling me the news. 

John Gilpin. See note to p. 54, 1. 27. 

I. 14. I little thought, etc. Cf. To Unwin^ Nov. 18, 1782: 
little thought when I was writing the history of John Gilpin, 
that he would appear in print. I intended to laugh and to make 
two or three others laugh, of whom you were one. But now all 

*the world laughs.” 

mounted him upon my Pegasus, took him as my subject 
for a p6em. Pegasus, the winged horse of Grecian fable, was 
the favourite of the Muses, and abode on Mount Helicon. Hence 
‘ to mount Pegasus ’ means to ‘ write poetry ’ and * my Pegasus’ 
means ‘my poetic faculty.’ 

II. 17, 18. a second part, on the subject, etc. Possibly this in- 
cident suggested to Charles Lamb his short paper entitled Mrs. 
Gilpin r^ng to Edvnontony a jeu d'esprit which appeared in 
Hone’s Table Booh (1827-28) vol. ii., and in which three stanzas 
of a supposed episode or sequel to John Gilpin are fathered upon 
Cowper. He declined to write one ; see note to p. 25, 1. 11. 

L 20. St. Paul's School, a school in London founded by John 
Colet in 1612, near St, j?aul’s Cathedral. In 1884 the schodl 
was removed to West Kensington. 

11. 24, 25. Tirocinium will spoil all. Because Tirocinium inveighs 
agamst the p*iblic school system ; see note to p. 54, 1. 13. 

11. 25, 26. knight of the stone-hottles, a playful designation of 
jGilpin, Who rode with “a bottle swinging at each side.” Cowper 
"hoped that the popularity of John QUpin might help the sale of 
the volume. 

1. 28. Those events, etc., trifling an^ seemingly unpromis- 
ing ev^ts (such as my writing John Gilpin) Often turn out to be 
au opening to great succeis. 
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1. 30. The dlsappointuient, etc. Cf. Horace^ Am Poetica, 
21, 22: Amphora coepit hutitui; currmte, rota cur urcevs exit ^ 
“ When the design is to make a wine- jar, why does the revolving 
potter’s- wheel turn out a water-jug?” The difference Horace 
intends is in kind rather than in me ; whereas Cowper’s point 
depends upon the differing sizes of the two receptacles. 

Page 66, 1. 3. impression, printed' copy. 

1. 6. operated to admiration, * produced a most admirable effect.’ 
See p. 27, 1. 30, and note. Cowper had had to complain before 
of his publisher ; see p. 13, 1. 24 et seq. 

1. 8. We now draw, etc., i.e. in printing 

1. 10. budge, ‘stir’; from Fr. houger, Ital. htdicare, *to bubble 
up,’ Lat. hullire, *to l)oil.’ 

1. 21. those reasons. See p. 57, 1. 30 et seq. 

I. 28. Bensley. Cowper mentions the early death of the elder 
Hensley ir one of his Huntingdon letters. 

II. 30, 31. a club of seven Westminster men. The club was 
the Nonsense Club, and tlie seven, with Cowper, wfre Bonuell 
Thornton, Colman, Lloyd, Joseph Hill, Bensley, and De Grey. 

1. 32. to perform, etc., t.e. to gain distinction as a poet. 

1. 34. whO' have since treated me, etc. Cowper no doubt had' 
in his mind the treatment he had received from Thurlpw and 
Colman, to whom he had presented copies of his first volrirne, but 
who had made him no acknowledgment. Ho branded these 
“false friends” in The Valediction, written in Nov. 1783. Sub- 
sequently Thurlow took occasion to epTrespond with the poet as 
to the propriety of using blank verse in a translation of Homer. 

Page 66, 1. 8. Dr. Johnson, etc. Cf. note to p. 4, 1. 17. The 
passage referred to is in the Life of ^ latter 

part of his life (writes Johnson) “helcl himself out for a man 
retired from the world ... To the vessel which is sailing from the 
shore, it only appears that the shore also recedes ; in life it is 
truly thus. He who retires from the world will find himself, in 
reality, deserted as fast, if not faster, by the world.” Cf. Pope’s 
line (Eloim to Ahdard, 207) : — 

“ The world forgetting, by the world forgot.” 

1. 16. the Wilderness. This formed part of the grounds of 
Mr. Throckmorton at Weston Underwood, and was a favourite 
haunt of the poet. He celebrates it in the Task, i. 350-354 ; — 

“ And now, with nerves new braced and spirits cheered. 

We tread the Wilhemess, whose well-rolled walks^ 

With curvatuA; of slow and easy sweep — 

Deception i&iocent— give ample space 
To narrow Iwunds.” 
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I. 28. brood and batch, etc. , ue. compose poetry, which in due 
time is published to the world. 

II. 29, 30. MiBB Cunniogbam^B illnoBS. She was Newton’s 
niece, of wSiose death subsequently he wrote a Narrative.” 

Page 67, 1. 1 . bablt, habit of body, constitution. 

1. 3. I remember Southampton, etc. Southampton, to which 
Newton had made his “ excursion,** was visited by Cowper for 
several months in 1753 in the company of Sir Thomas Hesketh. 

1. 6. the asBembly-TOom, the public room at a watering-place, 
where the visitors and others assembled for card-playing and 
dancing. Cf. note to p. 1, 1. 11. 

1. 8. Netley Abbey, etc., places in the neighbourhood of 
Southampton. 

1. 12. pressed Into the service, induced to accompany the 
party on their sailing excursions. 

1. 13. gave myself an air, affected a nautical demeanour. 

wore trowsers. In Cowper *a day gentlemen ordinarily 
wore knee«breeches, trowsers being the garb of sailors. 

1. 15. in great waters. A Biblical expression ; cf. PaaJms, 
evii. 23 : “ They that ... do business in great waters.” 

1. 18. Hampton riyer. The river is about twenty miles north-east 
of Portsmouth. 

1. 19.* the confinement. These remarks of Cowper remind us 
of Dr. Johnson *s ‘‘A ship is worse than a gaol”; and “Being 
in a ship is being in a gaol, with the chance of being drowned ” 
(Boswell’s Life, ii. 438 ; ¥. 137). 

1. 30. tedium, the Lat. word tcedium, * irksomeness.* 

Page 68, 1, 1. Noah. See note to p. 43, 1. 13. 

1. 2. Jonah. A prophet in the Bible, whose disobedience to 
God resulted in his being swallowed by a great fish, which after 
tluree days “ vomited him upon the dry land.” 

L 4. the Harriet. The sloop was named after Cowper’s cousin 
Harriet) at that time engaged to be married to Sir (then Mr.) * 
Thomas Hesketh. 

I. 5. Mr. Perry, etc. His friends despaired of his recovery, 
and his physician said that he was sure to die. “ A dead man ” 
* so ^11 as to be as good as dead. Mr. Perry was one of the 
Olney folk 

i. 15. ZUnesB eanctifled, illness that works the spiritual good 
of the sufferer. 

II. 15, 16. I Imow a man, efjp. Oow{(er alludes to himself. 

1. 17. almost these fourteen years. H9 d|;.te8 from his second 
derangement and religioi^s despair of 1763. 
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1. 19. Mr. Scott. See note to p. 20, 1. 15. 

1. 20. a Sunday scbool. Five years before this, in 1780, Sunday 
schools had been organised by Robert Raikes, and the subject 
was now occupying Sie attention of the religious con^munity, 

raise a fund. In the early days of Sunday schools the 
teachers were paid. 

L 21. Mr. Jones, the Rev. J. Jones, the clergyman at Clifton 
Reynes, one mile from Olney. Cf. note to p. 17, 1. 14. 

1. 30. principle, rule of action, sense of 

1. 36. Such urchins, etc., children so young could not be so 
proficient in wickedness without being encouraged by their 
parents. Urchin means (1) a hedgehog; (2) a goblin, an imp; 
(3) a child (a playful use). 

Page 69, 1. 1. oonnivanoe. From Lat. conniverty to wink at (a 
fault), to overlook or tolerate it. 

1. 4. any other, anything else ; come to any other conclusion. 

I. 6. Inveteracy, * long continuance * ; from Lat. intensive, 
and mler, stem of vetv-Sy old. Cf. veteran, 

L 7. desperate, hopeless, irremediable. 

Mr. Teedon, Samuel Teedon, a poor schoolmaster a{ 
Olney. He was a singular character, and thought himself a 
special favourite of Heaven. He exercised an extraordinary 
iniluence over Cowper in his later years, who regarded him as a 
kind of religious oracle. 

1. 27. franked, IntroductioUf p.'xxxviii. 

my un(de, Mr. Ashley Cowper, bis father’s younger 
brother, and Lady Hesketh’s father. 

1, 28. a letter f^om you. Cowper had corresponded with Lady 
Hesketh from Huntingdon twenty years before this, but the 
religious tone of his letters had repelled her, and communication 
between them had ceased. The perusal of Cowper’s new volume, 
and especially of John Gilpin^ now led her to write to him, and 
their correspondence was renewed. See p. 72, L 31. 

Page 70, 1. 11. soones, In which,, etc., i,e, old incidents, in 
which we were each other’s sole companions. 

~ 11. 14, 15. the Arabian Nights’ Entertainment, presumably the 
famous book of Eastern tales, so named, is referred to. 

1.16. forgot. We now use the form/orpo^^en. 

1. 17. Netley Abbey. See p. 67, 1. 8. It is doubtless to this 
Southampton visit that Oowper here refers. 

1. 19. upon the Sedi, etc., %,e. my memory has redalled' these 
feats, and I have mentally re-enacted j^em with yom 
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1. 20. these few years, *the last few years.’ Similarly this 
twelvemonth {!• 21) = * the last twelvemonth.’ For twelvemonth^ 
see note to p. 56, 1. 28. 

1. 25. my®poor friend. Sir Thomas Hesketh died in April, 
1778, and left Cowper a small legacy. Poor, as an expression of 
pity, is the conventional epithet applied to anyone who is dead. 
Of. p. 114, 1. 11. 

Pape 71, 11. 6, 7. under Providence, by God’s care. 

1. 11. uncommonly supported, had special strength given her 
by God to endure the trial. 

1. 13. to particulariae, to mention each detail. 

1. 14. a sable hue, a gloomy colouring or character. 

1. 19. post-diluvian. In the times before the Flood (sec p. 43, 
1. 2) human life was so prolonged that men might well have ** the 
vivacity of youth ” at an advanced age. 

1. 21. apt to outlive, etc., likely to lose, as they grSw older, 
their love for their parents. 

1. 24. three female descendants. These were Harriet (Lady 
Hesketh), Theodora, and Elizabeth (Lady Croft). 

« 1..27. dejection of spirits, etc. Of. p. 57, 1. 2, and note ; p. 80, 
1. 27 ; and To Unwin, April 6, 1780 : ** AmusemenlTs are neces- 
saiy in a^retirement like mine, especially in such a state of mind 
as 1 labour ' under. The necessity of amusement makes me 
sometimes write verses.” See also To Lady Hesketh, Dec. 15, 
1785. 

1. 32. havlncr tried maiiy. See p. 80, 1. 33 et seq, ; p. 110, 1. 6 
et aeq, 

1. 34. I transcribe, I make a fair copy of what 1 have com- 
posed. 

Fa^e 72, 1. 5. attended my brother. Cowper’s brother John 
died at Cambridge on 20th March, 1770, at which time Cowper 
attended him for about a month. 

I. 12. run in my head, been constantly in my thoughts. 

II. 13, 14. will serve me, ‘will take the letter for me.’ The 
post left Olney only twice a week at this time. Cf. Introduction, 
p. xx|^ix. 

I. 21. such a scene of things as this, such a sad place as this 
world. 

II. 26, 27. I make certain aUowances, etc. I deduct something 

from the value of your favourable opinion, on the ground of your 
liking for me. * 

1. 29. drawWks, deductions. 

1. 30. measure, amount.# 
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1. 31. I honour ** John Oili»in.’' See note to p. 69, 1. 2S. 

Page 73^ 11. 6, 7. nrhen I was once asked, etc. In his early 
Bnancial difficulties Cowper had received an aiionymous letter, 

conceived in the kindest and most benevolent t^rms imagin- 
able,” and promising to supply his needs. The writer was 
doubtless his cousin Theodora Cown'er. 

1. 7. delicately, with tact and consideration for my feelings. 

1. 8. my occasions, my requirements. 

1. 10. inconveniences, money difficulties,.^ 

1 17. trespassing, going beyond due limits; taking too great 
advantage of a kind offer. 

1. 22. let you a little into, give you some information about. 

1. 25. have had but one purse, have shared our income and 
expenditure. 

1. 32. well-being of life, happiness. 

1. .34. ^s my connexions, etc., in a style suited to my social 
position. 

1. 36. at this end of the kingdom. It seems that, fn and before 
Cowper’s day, the north of England was regarded as a cheap place 
to live in, while tlie central and southern parts were dear. Cf. 
J. Reed’s 'Me Register Office (a Farce): “I shall not consent to 
allow her a shilling more as («c) fifteen (pounds) a year — she may 
live very comfortably — very comfortably on it in the htorth.” 

Page 74, 1. 2. by the help of good management, etc. This is 
said ironically. Of, To Hill, July 3, 1765, where, after giving 
an account of his economical difficulties, he writes : ** I never 
knew how to pity poor housekeepers before ; but now I cease to 
wonder at the politic cast which their occupation nsually ^ives 
to their countenance, for it is really a matter full of perplexity.” 

1. 5. Strain no points, etc., do not go beyond the proper limit 
(in assisting me), so as to cause yourself inconvenience. The 
metaphor is from the old meaning of point in the sense of a lace 
which fastened the hose to the doublet, the straining or stretch- 
ing of which would cause the hose to fall. This might be done 
by any violent effort ; hence to strain or stretch a pomt came to 
mean ‘ to exert oneself unduly.* 

1. 7. Indulge yourself In, etc., give yourself the pleasure of 
bestowing upon me anything that you can spare, Cf. p. 76, 1. 1 ; 
p. 98, 1. 8. 

I. 11. my next publication, his translation of Homer ; see 1. 26 

below. f 

II. 18, 19. by BUb8('Tlption, by^llecting, previous to publica- 
tion, the names subscribers or intending purchasers See 
p. 79, L 5 ei seq. 
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1. 19. Tour vote and interest, *give me your influence in my 
Csivour * ; a playful allusion to tlie common phrase used by can- 
didates for Parliamentary election. Cf. p. 47, 11. 32, 33. 

I. 21. pro^salB, invitations for subscriptions, giving particulars 
as to the price of the book, the number of copies publislied, etc. 
See p. 79, 1. 10. 

II. 28, 29. Herculean labour, labour as hard as those of Hercules. 
See note to p. 29, 1. 3. 

I. 30. effectually anticipated by Pope. People might think that 
a new translation of Homer was unnecessary, on the ground that 
Pope had already produced a sufficiently good one. For Pope, 
see note to p. 21, 1. 11. 

II. 30, 31. be has not anticipated me. Cf. To Newtouy Dec. 3, 
1785 : The literati are all agreed to a man that, although Pope 
has given us two pretty poems under Homei^s titles, there is not 
to be found in them the leastiportion of Homer's spirit, nor the 
least resemblance of his manner. I will try, thereioref whether 
I cannot copy him somewhat more happily myself.” 

Pag:e 76, 1. 5. smart youth of my years. I am in a good state 
of preservation considering how old I am. 

• 1, 7. There was more hair, etc., there is plenty of l^air on other 
people^s heads (which 1 can have made into a wig for my use). 

1. 8. h&vlng found, etc., t.e. having had a wig made of hair 
long enough to curl, etc. 

1. 13. worn with a small bag. This bag was a small silk pouch 
fastened to the back of tfle wig for ornament. A wig with this 
appendage was called a hag-wig. Of. Addison : ‘‘1 saw a young 
fellow riding towards us full gallop, with a bob-wig and black 
silken bag tied to it.” 

1. 20. my desk, the gift of his correspondent. 

1. 21. by the waggon. For this mode of transit, in Oowper’s 
day, for parcels, etc., see Introduction, p. xxxix., and cf. p. 44, 
L 29 ; p. 138, 1. 5. 

L 23. Sherrington, a village about two miles south of Olney. 

1. 26. you yourself have taught me. You have told me about 
the d|sk, and so made me impatient to receive it. 

L 30. to ^e Inn, ».e. the inn from which the waggon started. 

Page 76, 1. 7. A fine day. Said ironically. 

1. 14. at Troy. Cowper means that he has been translating the 
account of the chariot-races in the 23rd«book of tae Iliad, 

U. 17, 18. a> kettle and a frying-pan. T|yo,of the prizes being 
rplirovt, ‘ a three-footed brass kettle,’ and ‘a copper pan’ 

or* caldron.’ • 
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1. 24. sa^^aoity, keenness of scent. The primary sense of sa^ax 
in Latin, is ‘ keen -scented,’ being often applied to dogs. Cf. 
p. 104, 1. 27 ; and Task, vi. 616, ‘‘that nice sagacity of smell”*; 
and Milton, Par. Lost, x. 279-281 : — 

“ So scented the giim Feature, and upturn’d 
His nostril wide into the murky air, 

Sagacious of his quarF/ from afar.” 

1. 29. 1727 and 1844 some 7,000,000 

'Issorea of coihuSSnSid^re enclosed and brought into cultivation 
by means of numerous private Acts of Pn^jj^ymient. Much op- 
position has since been raised to the enclosing of commons. 

1. 30. a scent in the fields. Southey quotes a passage from 
Oonde de Mora’s History, which tells of a similar fragrance in 
the soil of a certain valley, hence called “ the redolent.’’ 

Page 77^ 1. 3. the Common-scene. See Task, 1. 526-533, where 
Cowper says : — 

^ ‘4 There the turf 

Smells sweet, and, rich in odoriferous herbs 
And fungous fruits of earth, regales the sense 
With luxury of unexpected sweets.” 

I. 8. as good as my word. 1 have kept my promise to you. 

II. 8, 9. the doctor, Mr, Grindon ; see p. 49, 1. 25 et seq, ^ 

1. 15. knitting my stockings. Lady Hesketh, after her visit to 

Olney, in June, 1786, wrote to her sister Theodora ^^especting 
Mrs. Unwin : “ Her constant employment is knitting stockings 
. . . Our cousin has not for many years worn any other than those 
of her manufacture. She knits silk, cotton, and worsted. She 
sits knitting on one side of the table,*' in her spectacles ; and he 
on the other, reading to her (when he is not employed in writing) 
ill his.” Andcf, To Mary, 9-12: — 

“ 1’hy needles, once a shining store, 

For my sake restless heretofore. 

Now rust disused, and shine no more. 

My Mary 1 ” 

See also p, 47, 1. 17 ; p. 130, 1. 27* 

' 1. 16. Penelope, the wife of Ulysses, the famous Greek hero. 

A model of domestic virtue, she sat among her maidens, indus- 
triously weaving during her husband’s absence. 

1. 25. usher him in, introduce him to your notice. 

with the marrow-bones, etc., ‘ with noisy, vulgar demon- 
strations of praise. ’ A kind of rough music was made by striking 
clegA^er s or m^ t-ohoppera with xn^q:e^j3oneB. The cleaver was 
ground to give a parti mlaf note when struck with the bone. 
Cf. Arbuthnot *• Y^u gentlemen keep a parcel of roaring bullies 
about me day ai^d night, with huzzas and hunting-horns, and 
ringing the changes on butchers’ cleaners.” 
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1. 29. makings tale praise, etc., ‘ |)rai8ing him beforehand to the 
person that he is to meet.’ Harhmger is the M. E. kerhergeovr, 
one who went before to provide lodgings for an army or host of 
people ; hence a ‘ forerunner.’ Harbour means lit. ‘ host-shelter ’ 
(0. E. here^ #host, and beorgaUt to shelter). 

Page 76, X 4. my yolnme, his second volume. 

i. 9. Inequalities, i.e, some* parts of the book are inferior to 
others. 

1. 14. Pope, I believe, etc. Of. Dr. Johnson’s Life of Pope : 
**Hi8 (Pope’s) declaration that his care for his works ceased at 
their publication, was not strictly true. His parental care never 
abandoned them ; what he found amiss in the first edition, he 
silently corrected in those that followed.” 

1. 18. level parts, parts to which a lofty style is inappropriate. 

1. 21. But, ag^aln, etc., i.e. the inequalities you object to are 
not to be excused on the ground tliat the inferior parts of the 
poem are “ by nature humme.^ 

1. 25. served that o£Btoe, been made use of as an apology. 

1. 27. in ^s^t anguish of mind, etc. See p. 106, 11. 32, 33. 

1. 28. perp^ual interruptions, etc. These “interruptions,” 
together with the “ anguish of mind,” are explained in the next 
le^r. 

L 30. t^ee lines. Of. p. 61, 1. 15. 

at a sitting, on each occasion when I sat down to com- 
pose ; cf. p. 87, 1. 10. 

I. 32. Grub Street, ‘a Grub Street production.’ Grub Street 
(now Milton Street) in London was famous in Pope’s time as the 
abode of literary hacks ; so that a Grub Street writer meant an 
inferior writer. The JDunciad (i. 44) satirizes “all the Grub 
Street race.” 

II. 33, 34. tii e Ufa gl. i.e, learned critics and commentators. 
The reference is to ttie Persian Magi or Wise Men. 

Page 79, 1. 1. line, limit, verge. 

1. 8. free to levy, etc., i.e. after the subscribers have received* 
their copies, the b<^k will be on sale to the public. 

1. 11. kiss your hands, ‘ reach you ’ ; one of Oowper’s playful 
expresaions. To “kiss hands” means to be presented to a 
sovereign on taking office, since the persoii presented kissed 
the royal hand. 

1. 13. Josephus and “’Sephus” are often jocosely used by 
Oowper to indicate Joseph Hill 

I 15. Eton, Eton College, nealE' Windsor. 

1. 16. anguish of mind, etc. See the previoilk letter. 
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1. 21. delicacy, tact, consideration for my feelings. 

1. 24. 73, i,e. 1773. In February of that year l)egan Cowper^s 
third derangement, which lasted till May, 1774. 

Page 80, 1. 6. megrims, ‘fancies,* ‘delusions*; properly, ‘pains 
affecting one side of the head. * Megrim = migrim = migrene = emi- 
granea^kemigranea^ which is Gk. TifUKpAvioVi ‘half the skull.’ 

1. 7. circumstantial, particular in giving all the circumstances 
or details. Cf. p. 60, 1. 1. 

1. 8. Dr. Cotton. He had a private lun#itiei^ylum or “Col- 
legium Insanorum ” (as he called it) at St. Albans, and Cowper 
had been placed under his care during his second derangement. 

1. 11. attempt my life. Cowper had made several such attempts 
during his previous derangement. 

1. 20. as I hinted. See p. 71, 1. 10. 

1. 27. I find writing, etc. See p. 71, 1. 27, and note; and 
below, p 81, 11. 8, 9. 

1. 28. I had, i.e. I should have. 

1. 29. lived upon fiddle-strings, made use of music as my 
remedy. , 

1. 33. this pit, this abyss of despondency and melancholia. 
Pii is used in the Bible for Hell or Hades. 

1. 34. I commenced carpenter. See note to p. 6, 1. 27 ; and 
cf. p. 109, 1. 26 e( seq. 

Page 81, 1. 1. gardening. See note to p. 2, 1. 1 ; p. 110, L 21 

et neq, 

I. 2. that of drawing. See note to p. 8, 1. 3. 

II. 4, 5. in shorthand, in small compass, in a few words. 

I. 12. pay double, etc. He had filled one sheet, and saw that 
another would be required,^, involving double the ordinary rate 
of pi^tage. See below, p. 84, 11. 12-16; and IrUrod^iction, p. 
xxxviii. 

II. 13, 14. write myself out, finish all that 1 have to write 
about. 

1. 18. her sister, Mrs. Jones, at Clifton Reynes. 

1. 28. obtained, prevailed, was established. 

1. 34. the rather expedient, ‘all the more useful.* TUs the 
represents thi or tM, the old instrumental case of the used as a 
Demonstrative, seen in ‘ The sooner, the better.* 

> Page 82, 1. 3. devoirs, ‘ respects.* The French word means 
lit. ‘dues.* r 

1. 13. a point of good maimeifs, a thing that politeness de- 
manded. ^ 
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1. 15. tlie Muse. Since poets were supposed to be inspired by 
the Muses, he gives this uanie to Lady Austen, as having suggested 
the subject that led to the composition of the Tank. 

1. 19. the Bull, a playful reference to the Kev. William Bull. 

1. 27. In ^our cover, on the inside of your sheet ; in vour 
letter. * 

I. 28. a certain author’s v^rk, ».e. Cowper’s second volume. 

II. 28, 29. the Gentleman’s Magazine. Bee note to p. 55, 1. 25. 

Page 83, 11. 4, 5. You must knovr, I would have you know. 

1.12. cursory, ‘hasty,’ ‘superficial’; lit. ‘running’; Lat. 

curaua, from currer^y to run. 

1. 17. the end of, etc,, the end of the sentence is placed before 
the beginning of it« 

1. 20. at Christmas. Christmas Day is the 25th December, and 
the Magazine would be in printing about that date. 

1. 21. your printer. For this yowr, see note to p. 40, 1. 9. 

1. 23. Voltaire. See note to p. 53, 1. 11. ** 

1. 28. Eiiglish Henriad^ ‘ the Hmriadt translated into English. ’ 
Voltaire’s La Henriade is an epic poem, the subject of which is 
Henry IV. <5f France and his struggle with the “ Holy Catholic 
•League” (1576-1693). 

I, 31. bureau, ‘desk.’ The French bureau (Lat. %urrus, fiery - 
rod) is ^st a thick russet cloth, then the table covered with it ; 
and so, a writing-table, a desk. 

1. 82. In the Temple, when be lived as a law student in 
chambers in the Middle J^emple. 

at Westminster, at Westminster School. 

Page 84, 1. 5. The mistake, etc. The reference is to Task, iii. 
112-116 ; - 

“ There was I found by One who had himself 
Been hurt by the archers. In his side He bore, 

And in his hands and feet, the cruel scars. 

With gentle force soliciting the darts, 

He drew them forth, and healed, and bade me live.” • 

It appears that the reviewer supposed that Cowper was alluding 
to his friend Unwin, whereas the reference is of course to Christ, 
who4>ore in His hands and feet the marks of the nails with which 
He was crucified, and in His side the scar made by the Roman 
spear. See Bible, JohUy xix. 34 ; xx. 25. 

1. 13. of these, ‘of these sheets.* See above, p. 81, 11. 12, 13. 

1. 16. your money bums in your pocket, ‘you arc eager to 
spend your money.’ In a ]^vious (on^tted) passage of this 
letter he had written : “ How much I love you for the generosity 
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of that offer which made the General observe that your money 
seemed to burn in your pocket.” 

11. 26, 27. this tormenting specimen. The reference is to sL 

E revious letter to Lady Hesketh (Jan. 31, 1786) : “ On Wednesday 
bst I received from Johnson the MS. copy of a specimen that 1 
had sent to the General ; and enclose/! in the same coyer, notes 
upon it by an unknown critic.” The specimen of his translation 
that Cowper sent to be annexed to his proposals, consisted of 107 
lines, taken from the interview between rriam and Achilles in 
the last book; and the unknown critic, the ^|iMii|iitude of whose 
strictures at first sadly disquieted the poet, was Fuseli, or 

Ftissli (b. 1741, d. 1825), the painter and art-critic, a Swiss, who, 
after eight years’ study in Italy, had lately come to settle in 
England. He was a great student of English literature, and 
had translated Macbeth into German. 

1. 27. the General, General Cowper, the poet’s cousin. 

Page 85, 1. 1. me, i.e. my translation. 

1. 6. my prospects, the views that are to be seen here. 

11. 6, 7. the hovel, the alcove, etc. The hovel” is the 
** Peasant’s Nest,” described in Tash^ i. 221-227. T^he “alcove” 
is described in the same book, 11. 278-283, and “the Ouse and 
its banks” in 11. 163-176. 

1. 10. Talk not of an Inn, do not speak of lodging at an inn 
instead of at our house. • 

for your life, * as you value your life ’ — a playful threat. 
1. 11. hut we could, *that we could not.’ See note to p. 49, 
1 . 6 . 

1. 15. greenhouse. See note to p. 20, 1. 17. 

1. 17. When the plants, etc. When the weather is warm 
enough for the plants to live in the open air, they are removed 
outside and make room for us inside. 

1. 18. you shall sit. Shall here indicates, not compulsion, but 
a promise. So with “ you shall find,” “ you shall see,” below. 

, 1. 23. Unprimia, in the first place. 

11. 26, 27. my hares. See note to p. 10, L 16. 

1. 28. promises, seems likely. 

1. 33. paralytic, humorously used for * rickety.* ^ 

1. 35. superb vestibule, * magnificent entrance-hall.’ Cowper 
writes ironically. ^ Veatihvle is lit. * that which is separated from 
the abode’ (Lat. apart from, atabtdum, an abode), a part of 
the house cut off from the dwelliug-romns. 

Page 86, 1. 2. as l^ppy, etc.,*‘happy throughout the whole 
day. f 
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1. 3. Ordet yourself ... to, *^ve orders that you are to be 
delivered at. ’ Cowper speaks playfully, as if Lady Hesketh were 
B^parcel of goods. ** The Swan ” was the inn at Newport Pagnell 
where the c^ch stopped. 

L 5. 1 have told Hotner, a playful way of saying that he has 
examined the works of Homer, and ascertained that the word 
cash (to represent the Greel^ irWos), in his translation, is more 
correct than um. Gf. p. 89, 1. 8. 

L 10. at hlB taste, t.e. in preferring a cask to an um. 

1. 14. a dispensation, * exemption.* In the Roman Catholic 
Church, a dUpemtUion is a license to do what is forbidden, or to 
omit what is commanded. 

1. 22. beforehand frith me, etc. You wrote to me in praise of 
my letters before I wrote to you in praise of yours, and so yoii 
sum to have forestalled me ; but it is not so in fact, since it has 
long, etc. ■ ^ 

1. 26. what comes uppermost, the first thing that enggests 
itself. ^ 

Page 87, 1. \ Signor Fuseli. See note to p. 84, 11. 26, SS7. 

1. 7. Mr. Burrows, a friend of Ijady Hesketh’s to whom she 
h%d submitted parts of Cowper’s Homer, of which he had ex- 
pressed his ** high approbation.” 

L 10. aftOngs. See note to^^ 76, 1. 30. 

1. 14. Samuel, Lady Hesketh’s servant. 

1. 16. city-ward, in the direction of the city, or business part 
of London. 

L 20, elisions. An “ elision ** is the cutting oflF or suppression 
of a letter, as in * i* th* arm ’ for * in the arm.’ 

1. 24. pardonable. In a previous letter to Lady Hesketh 
(March 6, 1786), Cow]^ writes in. Justification of the few elisions 
that he means to retain. 

L 30. I am ... a very good boy, playfully for ‘I have been 
obedient to your wishes.* 

1. 32. hobbled, 5.e. were ha^sh in their rhythm. Cf. below, 
p. 88, L 31. 

1. 34jml monotonous cadence. Cf. p. 63, IL 19-21 ; p. 61, 

U. 20, 21. 

Page 88, 1. L .uneasmess, unevenness, harshness. 

b 8. iwbhng;, heavy-sounding. 

U. 6, 7. In my mind, according to my opinion. 

1. 7* consid^ng the subjects, when we coziSidtr what the lino 
Is meant to describe. 
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1. 11. Abominable, etc. See Par. ii. 626-628. Milton 
wrote inutterable,” and "Than fables yet have feign’d.” 
Quoting as he does from memory, Cowper often quotes incorrectly 
(cf. notes to p. 36, 1. 35 ; p. Ill, 1. 29) — an additional proof, u 
one were needed, that he never contemplated the publication of 
his letters. The “Gorgona” were winged, scaly, snake-haired 
monsters, whose look turned men tC stone. The “ Hydra ” was 
a water serpent destroyed by Hercules. The " Chimtera ” was a 
hre-breathing animal, part lion, part goat, and part dragon. 

1. 14. the deformity, i.e. the irre^larity of Its rhythm, with 
two extra syllables in the second and the fourth foot. Its 
scansion is : — 

Abom I ln&bl6 | hnut | t6r&bl6 | aild worse. 

1. 16. nncouthness, awkwardness, roughness. Uncouth (im-, 
not, couthf known) is lit. * strange,’ ^unmmiliar,’ and so *odd,’ 
‘awkward.’ 

1. 20. foils, ‘ set-offs ’ ; the irregular lines are introduced to 
enhance the attractiveness of the musical ones. 

1. 21. the tedium of, etc. Of. p. 119, 1. 2 ei seq. 

1. 25. numbers. See note to p. 5, 1. 11. 

I. 29. Half-strained, lit. ‘half-bred,’ and so ‘imperfect,’ ‘ir- 
competent.’ Of. Dry den: — 

" I find I’m but a half -strained villain yet. 

But mungril-mischievous j- for my blood boil’d 
To view this brutal act.” 

strain = race, stock. 

II. 34, 35. allow yourself to be of, admit that you belong to. 

Page 89, 1. 5. bespoke, indicated, revealed. 

11. 7, 8. the cask excepted. See p. 86, 1. 5 et seq., and note. 
‘ The cask (being) excepted ’ is an absolute clause. 

1. 9. the "gently away.” In a previous letter Lady Hesketh 
had objected to the rhythm of one of Oowper’s lines 

"Softly he placed his hand 
On th* old man’s hand, andjpuah'd it gently away,** 

whereupon the poet claimed that General Oowper had expressed 
himself as "particularly pleased” with tms very pUssage. 
" Tiiste, my dear,” he continued, "is various ** {To Lady liesheih, 
March 6, 1786). 

1. 11. Than the broad, etc. Cowper had originally wntten 

f\ Cl 

" Than th’ wj^iole broad Hellespont in all his parts.” 

In the letter of ^Morch 6 Cowper had defended the elision (" th’ 
whole”) because "W, though he rruk as a consonant in the 
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word whoUf is not allowed to announce himself to the ear : and 

is an aspirate.” 

1. 13. stickled, ‘been persistent’; ‘maintained that it ought to 
be inserted!’ To stickle (M. E. stightUn, to arrange) meant 
originally ‘to part combatants,’ ‘to act as umpire,’ and then (as 
often devolved upon secondsjL * to nmintain the quarrel of their 
principals.’ 

L 18. Mr. Hornby’s note. Mr. Hornby had written favourably 
of Cowper’s first volume. 

1. 21, a (dap on the back, ‘an encouragement.’ Cf. Friend- 
ship, 169-171 

“ The m|n that hails you Tom or Jack, 

And proves by thumps upon your back 
How he esteems your merit,” etc. 

I. 22. in my head, i.e. my intellectual powers are stimulated 
by praise. 

II. 26, 27. A true Whig. See note to p. 6, 1. 17 ; and cf. p. 136, 
11. 10-16. • 

1. 32. f.u odhtraire, French for ‘ on the contrary.* “ Somebody 
qjse ” is of course Cowper himself. 

Page 90, 1. 1. to do, ‘ to make us.’ See note to p. 40, 1. 16. 

L 3. a eordtsl, a strengthening medicine, tliat makes one strong 
and hearty (Lat. cordi, stem of cor, heart). 

I. 7> a village, Weston Underwood. 

II. 1, 8. of Mr. Throckmorton, from Mr. Throckmorton. 

1. 11. as will. As is a relative pronoun here. The true cor- 
relative of such (= 80 -like) was which (= what-like) ; cf. Pope, 
Essa/y on Criticism, 15 : — 

“Let such teach others who themselves excel.” 

Page 91, 1. 1. The house, etc., Weston Lodge, a house belonging 
to Mr. Throckmorton. 

1. 3. more commodious. Cf. p. 35, 1. 27. 

1. 7. affords but indifferent, «etc., does not give much room for 
walking. 

I. 9.*for eight months in*the year. Cf. To Unwin, July 3, 
1786: “Here we are confined from September to March, and 
sometimes longer.” 

11. the Tower, the Tower of London ^formerly a state prison, 
battlements, ‘parapets. • probably a corrup- 

tion of hastiUement, from Old Fr. bastiller, to fogtify. 

II. 19, 20. putrid fevers, giyphus fevers. Cf. p. 39, 1. 13. 
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1. 21. onr respective maladleS) the dilferent maladies that 
attack them and us. 

1. 25. the uplands, the higher ground on which Weston stood. 

1. 28. frantic, *mad.’ Oowper means that, having'once known 
what it is to enj(W God’s favour, he cannot be happy while he is 
estranged from Him. , " * 

1. 32. a hallast-U^Thter, a lighter or barge for conveying ballast 
(of broken stone or gravel) to or from ships. The work would 
be done by convicts. .s' « 

Animal spirits, the exhilaration that comes from health 

of body. 

Page 92, 11. 1, 2, an experience, etc. In 1782 Newton had 
drawn Cowper’s attention to the case of Simon Browne, as 
resembling his own. Browne had fallen into a deep melancholy, 
which endued in a settled persuasion that God had caused his 
rational soul to perish, and left him only an animal life (cf. p. 32, 
11. 14, lb, and note) ; hence, like Cowper, he thought it profane 
for him to pray. Cowper. however, considered his own case as 
essentially different from Browne’s and far more deplorable {To 
Newton, March 14, 1782). ^ 

1. 3. having walked, etc. Oowper compares his period of 
melancholy to the passage of the Israelites through the Red Set.*, 
and his hoped-for deliverance from it to their emerging on the 
opposite shore. See Bible, Exodus, xiv. 21, 22. , 

1. 6. song of Moses, the song of triumph sung by Moses and 
the Israelites after the passage. See Exodus, xv. 

1. 8. 1 could not be, etc., even Sata:j himself could not delude 
me into doubting whether those hopes were sent me by God. 

1. 14. more comfortably, with more comfort to myself. 

1. 15. ecriptaraUy, in accordance with the teachings of Scrip- 
ture. 

1. 20. despair excepted, with the exception that she has not 
suffered from despair, as 1 have. 

1. 24. By her help. She took them for drives in her carriage, 
enabling them to visit the Chesters and other neighbouring 
families. 

Page 93, 1. 2. Sir. Greatheed. See Irdrodwition, p. xliii. 

1. 2. abroad, 'ont-of -doors.* We now generally OAo'lahroad 
in the sense of ' out of the British Isles.’ 

I. 5. coz, short and familiar for cousin. 

II. 14, 15. the Swaa.^ See note to page 86, 1. 3. 

L 19. the Padre, » Dr. Gregson; Mr. Throckmorton’s chaplain. 
Being a Roman d7atholic priest, he would be styled Father ” ; 
hence Cowper calls him Pwire. Cf. 95, 1. 28 et, seq. 
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11. 20, 21, Mrs. Marriot, the landlady of the “ Swan,” 

1. 22. thou must write. A playfully afiTectlonate use of thou. 
Similarly with “child,” p. 94, 1. 3. 

I. 26. peelers. Jocosely for “eyes.” 

Fa^ 94, 1. 2. to a level, i.e. in order to make them level. 

II. 16, 1?. a tea- waiter, a tea-tray. 

L 18. the Hall, Weston Hall, the seat of the Throckmortons. 

11. 20, 21. my worship, ‘my honourable self’ ; said jocosely. 
Of. “my authorship,” p. 25, 1. 5. 

1. 24. my precious, ‘ my dear one ’ ; a familiar use. 

^ 1. 32. embargoes, ‘ prohibitions ’ ; — ‘ do not forbid our sending 
you such small pres^its.’ Embargo (Span, 'em-, in, harra, a bar) 
means lit. ‘ a putting of a bar in the w'ay.’ 

Page 96, 1. 2. the every thing. '^I’his the is the the of ‘ the bed,* 
‘the tea,’ ‘the chocolate,’ ‘the table,’ above, repeated before 
‘ every thing ’ to make it the more emphatic. * 

1. 6. Giles Gingerbread. The name of the hero of an old English 
nursery tale? Cowpcr adopts it in letters to Lady Hesketh (see 
the subscription to this letter) probably in allusion to some joke 
of his Tebiple days. 

,-^1. 10. a peppercorn, a “tiny acknowledgment,’^ a “small 
matter.” In the case of lands held rent-free, a “peppercorn 
rent” wafe charged, i.e, a mere nominal rent, as an acknow- 
ledgment of tenancy. Cf. Table Talk, 109, 110; — 

“ TJhc courtly laureate pays 
His quitrent ode, his peppercorn of praise.” 

I. 14. the Welshman’s letter. I'he Welshman was Mr. Wm. 
Churchojs attoniey-at-law, of Hay, Breconshire. Cf. To Lady 
Hesketh, Nov. 26, 1786 : “ Alas I (I am) in too much request with 
some people. The verses of Oadwallader have found me at last.” 

II. 18, 19. the weightier ... law, ‘his severer law studies’; — 
a Biblical expression ; cf . Maithetv, xxiii. 23. 

Page 96, 1. 1.' Teedon. See note to p. 69, 1. 7. 

1. 3. the poor widow, Mrs. William Unwin. Her husband died 
on Nov. 29 of this year, 

1. 1 Of by a sidewind, indirectly ; not from Mrs. Unwin herself. 

1. 11. Billy, used familiarly for William Unwin. 

1. 14. Mrs. V,, Mrs. Unwin, Senior. 

jointured, etc. A jointure to b% paid out of the estate 
OT property of Mrs. Unwin, Semor, had besai settled upon her. 
A jointure is property settled on a woman*at^ marriage to be 
enjoyed after her husband’^dcath. 
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11. 16, 17. from wUlcb cironmstajice, etc., i.e. because her 
sister's income would thus be joined to her own. 

11. 23, 24. recover the etrohe, get over her husband's death. ^ 

1. 25. Bexuy C., Henry Cowper, cousin to thef ' poet, who 
addressed a sonnet to him in 1788. 

• 

1. 26. in kind, * in the same cle^'e^ style.* Kmd. = * nature,* 
hence ' an answer in kind * is an answer of the same nature as 
the letter. So * payment in kind ’ means payment in natural 
produce, as distinguished from money. 

1. 29. So much the worse for you. See p. 32, 1. 8 ; p. 53, 1. 12, 
and notes. 

1. 36. Gingerbread Giles. See note above, ,p. 96, 1. 6. 

Page 97, 1. 4. your last favour, your last kind letter. 

1. 6. inteirupted. In January, 1787, Cowper had been attacked 
by his fpurth derangement, which lasted till the end of July ; 
but for some three months longer he did not resume his pen, 
spending his time in reading and exercise. 

1. 11. since we parted, since Rose’s visit to him on Jan. 18 of 
this year. * 

1. 21. A sensible mind, etc., *to part from even a familiar 
locality is very painful to a tender-hearted person.* See p. 35, 
1. 13, et 8eq,f ana notes. Sensible = * sensitive ’ ; cf. bel^w, p. 98, 
1, 2, where semible of ~ ‘sensitive to.* 

1. 22. my father died. This was on August 3, 1756, Cowper 
being then twenty-five years old. o 

/ 1. 25. fee-Blmple In, ‘fuU legal possession of.* Fee is 0. E. /eok, 
'^Xat. peewit cattle, property; and land held in fee-simple is a 
freehold estate of inhentance absolute and unqualified. A rector 
retains the house and glebe (».e. the land attached to the 
beucKfice) only during his term of office. 

I. 32. I sighed a long adten, ‘I bade adieu for a long time, 
^ with a sigh. ’ Cf. On the Receipt of my Mother's Pictwre, 30, 31 : — 

” (I) drew 

A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu ! 

Adieu is to be parsed as cognate object of sighed, ^ 

Page 98, 1. 4, the part of wisdom, fitting conduct for a wise 
man. 

II. 4, 5. to alt down ... under, to yield to. 

> 1. 10. Causidioe mi, l!atin for ‘jMy counsel,” a jesting appefia- 
'^tion which Sir Thoi£^ (then Mr.) Hesketh had given the young 
law-student in tne old Southampton days. 
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Xl 17. expatiate, ‘walk abroad,* ‘range at large.’ The mean- 
ing of the Latin verb exspatiari is ‘ to leave the proper course,* 
t‘ to go out of the beaten track.’ Of. Task, iv. 107, 108 

"58 travels and expatiates, as the bee 
From flower to flower, so he from land to land ’* 

And “ Ldt us,” writes Popfi^ Essay on Man, i. 5, 

“ Expatiate free o’er all this scene of man.” 

The word is now confined to the metaphorical sense of ‘ to en- 
large upon.’ 

L 22. you could not reach them. Because the places were too 
rough for a lady’s walking. 

1. 23. the flood, yie Deluge. Cf. notes to p. 43, 11. 2, 13. 

Burnet. Thomas Burnet (b. 1635, d. 1715), Master of 
the Charterhouse, and author of 7’Ae Sacred Theory of the Earth, 
a fanciful speculation, without any pretension to scientific truth. 

1. 30. Sam, his servant, Sam Roberts, who had accompanied 
him to Olney from. St. Albans. 

Page 99, f. 3. AU-Salnts. Many English churches are dedicated 
to “All Saints,” i.e, the whole body of holy Christian men 
denomihated Saints. 

* 1. 4. upholsterer, one who supplies furniture, beds, etc. The 
original form at the word was upholder or upholdster, to which 
-er was tieedlessly added, as in the case of fruiterer, poulterer, 
caterer, sorcerer. The old ‘ ‘ upholder ” was a broker or auctioneer ; 
so that the name may have arisen from his holding up wares for 
inspection while trying to sell them. A shop in the Brixton 
Road, London, has (or had a few years ago) the designation 
“ upholder” (for “upholsterer”) above its window. 

1. 5. a hill of mortality, a register or statement of the deaths 
that had occurred within the parish. 

1. 10. statuary, ‘stone-cutter*; Lat. statuarius, from statua. 
a standing image {stare, statum, to stand). 

1. 14. of so miioh reading, so learned. 

1. 16. the cpmpliment. Said ironicalW, since the speech im- 
plied that Cowper was less learned than uox. Gf. “ my mortified 
vanity” below, 1. 21. 

1. W. walked over, etc. ’A distance of about twelve miles. 

I. 25. my eflhsions, etc., ‘my verses appropriate to the burial 

of the dead,’ Besides these stanzas for 1787, the poet supplied 
stanzas “on a similar occasion** for the years 1788, 1789, 1790, 
1Y92, and 1793. • 

II. 32, 33. a genUeman, etc. * Cowper pliyfully alludes to m. 
(Lat. videlicet) in the sense of ‘namely.* 
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Page 100, 1. 1. Addison’s. See note to p. 46, 1. 3. 

L 3. tbe Hall, Weston Hall. ^ 

1. 4. vermioelli, small thread-like rolls made of dough ; an 
Italian diminutive, from Lat. vermis^ a worm. Tho man took 
the vermicelli for maggots. 

1. 17. our trim, ‘our position,* ‘q^r views’ ; viz., that we did 
not care for balls. See p. I, L 14. 

1. 18. And why? etc. A Metrical Version of the Psalms was 
produced in 1562, by “ Sternhold, Hopkins, and others.” It was 
the first version of the Psalms of David in English metre, and 
was commonly used in churches until superseded by Tate and 
Brady’s version in 1696. The authors are fond of the rhetorical 
device “ And why ? ” for introducing a l^S^^mient, and Cowper 
humorously appoHions the question and its answer between the 
two authors named. 

1. 24. other good things, gifts of his correspondent. 

1. 26. furbished up, etc., i.e, improved and amended it, so that 
its style is polished and elegant. 

I. .30. notable Job, important piece of business. < 

Page 101, 1. 7. The course of a rapid river. Of. A Chmpapson : — 

** The Ijgbpse of time and rivers is the same, i 

Both speed their journey with a restless stream,” etc. 

II. 8, 9. our soene below, the course of human life. * 

1. 9. Shakespeare says, etc. Cowper seems to have made a 
mistake in his reference here. Cf. Heracliti, Epp, Peliq, i. , p. 1 6 : 
Trara/Mcun dls roTtrt avroT&t ovk Slp **you cannot go twice into 

the same rivers.” See also Plato, GratylvSf 402a. 

1. 15. Deuce take, * may the devil take them for interrupting 
me ! ’ Deticc (Germ. Daus^ Tam) seems to represent the Tuss of 
Northern mythology, a huge, savage goblin (Wedgwood), rather 
than the Nonnan oath, Dem^ * O God,’ corrupted (Skeat). The 
prevalence of profane swearing among all closes of society at 
this time could not be more strikingly illustrated than by the 
^fact that a roan such as Cowper allows himself to use this ex- 
pression, which modern taste wopld condemn. Cf. To Lady 
Hesketh, Feb. 10, 1793 : “ How the deuce you came td be a Tory 
is best known to yourself.” r t 

1. 31. ditto note, the aforesaid note, the Bank note. 

Page 103, 1. 1. &dge, ^manage,* ‘get on,’ ‘succeed ’ (M. E./egrew, 
to fit, suit). Cf. Shaks. Twelfth NighA, ii. 2. 34 : “ How will 
this fadge ” (t.e. turn ouf.-) ? * 

is turned, is diver, is past. 

^ I 2. to draw upon you, to ask you ^r a remittance. 
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1. 4. Anonymous. There are several references in Cowper’s 
letters to this personage, who gave him an annuity of fifty 
Oponnds a year, with various other presents. In all probability 
this nameless friend was his cousin and first love, Theodora, 
Lady Hes8hth’s sister. 

advice of, information of its despatch. 

1. 7. Drop of Ink. See Cowper’s poem entitled “Ode to 
Apollo, On an Inkglass almost dried in the sun.’’ Stanza 3 
runs — 

“ Why, stooping from the noon of day, 

I’oo covetous of drink, 

Apollo, hast thou stol’n away 
A poet’s drop of ink ? ” 

1. 15. ehlrurgical, the older form of mrgical, into which it was 
shortened (Low Lat. chirurgm, Greek, ‘ working with 

the hand,’ * skilful ’). 

1. 24. meet, find, produce. 

I. 33. son of... Rowley. See Introduction ^ p. xliii. ; and cf. 
Letter, p.*l25. 

Page 103, *1. 6. another in Scotland, Samuel Rose. See IntrO'- 
mduction^ p. xli. 

II. 6, 7. a third in Walea See note to p. 95, 1. A. 

1. 9. ^y dog. This was Bean, presented to the poet by the 
two Miss Gunnings, daughters of 8ir Robert Gunning, one of his 
nemhbours. Three of Cowper’s poems relate to this dog, viz. : 
“TOie Dog and the Water-lily, ” and “On a Spaniel, frilled Beau, 
killing a young bird,” with “Beau’s Reply.” 

1. 18. personal endowments, good looks. 

1. 24. The Throcks, ‘ the Throckmortons. Cowper also some- 
times sportively calls them “Mr. and Mr.s. Frog”; cf. p. 116, 
1. 4. 

U. 24, 25. invited us to the measure, proposed that we should 
take part in the proceeding. 

1.27. stumping, ‘trudging.* Of. the vulgar expression, ‘to 
stir one’s stumps’ (z.r. foetj ; so that ‘ to stump ’ = to foot it, to 
walk. The man “stumped” to Newport Pagnell to fetch the 
letters to Olney, whence* the Throckmortons^ seiwant brought 
them to Weston. 

I. 30. Closes, enclosed spots, passages. 

Page 104, 1. 2. half-hoots. ‘Boots,’ in Cowper’s time, meant 
•boots that came up to the knee, as liding-boots or fishermen’s 
boots ; so that ‘ half-boots ’ the samj as our modem boots. 

II. 9, 10. the wilderness. SCe note j)o p. 1. 16. 
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1. 11. the cry of hounds, *the barking of does engaeed in 
hunting*; cf. the phrase ‘in full cry,’ of hounds. She^spere 
{GortolmuSi ni. iii 120: “You common cry of curs!”) and( 
Milton {Par. LoUy ii. 664 ; “ A cry of Hell-hounds ”) use cri/ 
for pacl;. c 

1. 1 6. a terrlei;. ‘ Terrier is short for ‘ terrier-dog,’ i. e. ‘ burrow- 
dog,’ a dog that pursues rabbits, into their burrows (Low 
Lat. terrarium^ a hillock, burrow ; ierra, earth). 

1. 23. cavalcade, body of horsemen ; the hunters. 

The huntsman, a man whose business it is to take charge 
of the pack of hounds. 

1. 27. a sagacity. See p. 76, 1. 24, and note. 

Page 105, 1. 1. reynard is the name of-iSTd^ox in the famous 
Teutonic epic, Reincke FucJiSf “The History of 'Reynard the Fox.” 
The word means ‘strong in counsel.’ 

1. 11. not less expressive, etc., expressing the same intelligent 
pleasure tjiat the hunters showed. 

1. 14. a bolus. See note to p. 7, 1. 22. 

1. 17. to open a lane, to stand l>ack on either sidfc, so as to 
leave a long, open space. 

1. 22. as Virgil says. Cf. MmvU 6. 7 : Turney quod bptanti^ 
(livAm promiUere nenm Auderet, volvenda dies en attvlit idtroy 
* ‘ Turnus, what none of the gods could have ventured to promise 
to our wishes, lo ! time in its course has brought of ffcs own 
accord.” 

1. 25. in at the death. This is the usual sporting term ; it 
means ‘ present at the capture and killing.’ 

Page 106, 1. 5. from above, i.e. from God. 

1. 11. sanctified, consecrated to God’s service. 

1. 16. at your hands, ‘from you.’ 8ee the first three lines of 
the letter. 


11. 28, 29. day-spring from on high, ' celestial sun-rising.’ Cf. 
Bible, LukSy i. 78: “Through the tender mercy of our God; 
•^•whereby the da^pring from on high hath visited us” {i.e. by 
tFe coming of Christ). Cowper means that he, like Mrs. King, 
was blest with a sense of God^s forgiveness and favour. 


1. 32. In the depths, etc. Cf. p. 78, 1. 27. 

Page 107, 1. 7. Mr. Unwin, i.e. Mr. Unwin, Senior. 

1. 8. cure, the district under his spiritual charge as clergyman. 
1. 9. he died. He was thrown from his horse on June 28, 1767, 
and died four days afterw^ds. • 

the same views, etc. They ^oth belonged to the Evan- 
gelical party in the phmch of England. 
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I. 10. of attending, etc. They wished to be under au Evan- 
gelical minister of the Gospel. ^ 

• 1. 18. threatening to fall, etc. Of Orchard Side, Cowper, 
writing to Newton (Dec. 16, 1786), says that its ceilings were 
cracked eM its walls crumbling, and that its fall is prophesied, 

** unless it be well propped.” The house, however, is still 
standing* and likely to continue to stand. 

II. 24, 25. singularity of the matter, special interest or im- 
portance of the subject-matter of my letter. 

Page 108, 1. 5. by way of map, to take the place of a map. 

1. 7. your paradise, ‘your beautiful neighbourhood.’ Paradise 
is of Persian origin ; cf. Persian Jirdaus (plur. farddis), a garden. 

1. 11. the lime walk, the avenue of lime trees in Mr. Throck- 
morton’s grounds, •celebrated in Task, i. 338-349. 

1. 12. woodblU, a kind of hatchet for cutting wood. 

1. 14. intercepted the arch, prevented the arch formed by the 
boughs from being clearly defined. 

I. 15. no cathedral, etc. Of. Task i. 341-343 

'^How airy and how light the graceful arch, 

¥et awful as the consecrated roof 
Re-echoing pious anthems ! ” 

m 

And Warburton, Itinerarium Curiosum: “The cldistera in this 
Cathe(^al (at Gloucester) arc beautiful beyond anytliing I ever 
saw. ... The idea of it is taken from a walk (».s. avenue) of trees, 
whose branching heads are curiously imitated by the roof.” And 
Tennyson, Palace of Art, 26: “Cloisters, branch’d like mighty 
woods.” See Buskin {Stoim of Vmice, ii. 6. 70) on Natur^msm 
in Gothic architecture. 

II. 18, 19. an object of taste, a beautiful sight. 

1. 19. the refreshment, etc, Cf. Task, i. 335-337 

“ Refreshing change ! where now the blazing sun? 

By short transition we have lost his glare, 

And stepped at once into a cooler clime. ” 

1. 22. rectmnear, ' in a straight line.’ The taste of the day in 
landscape gardening demandea curves. 

1. 25. the account, etc. The title of the book is — Characters 
of 500 Authyrs of Qreab Britain now living: By W. Marshall. 
London, 1788, 8vo. 

I. 27. the high crime and misdemeanor, 'serious crime and 
offence.’ The phrase is common in bills of indictment for con- 

«Bpiracy or sedition. ^ 

II. it, 28. neglecting method. See p^53, 1. 25 et seq,, and 
note ; p. 62, 11. 33, 34. 
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Page 109, 1. 2. a logical precision, an exact arrangement 
according to the rules of logic. 

L 6. for aught I know, as far as I am aware. * 

I. 11. the fee simple. See note to p. d7i 1. 25. « 

L 12. for poets. Because poets are or were regarded as pro- 
verbially poor. See below, 1. 18 et se^. ; p. 115, 1. 31, ‘ 

II. 14, 15. Strawberry Hill, the part of London where Lady 
Hesketh was living. For “ thee,” see note to p. 93, 1. 22, 

1. 22. I commenced writer. See note to p. 6, 1. 27. 

1. 26. the chisel and the saw. Of. p. 80, 1. 33 et seq. 

1. 29. joint-stools, t.e. 'joined stools,’ stools of which the parts 
were inserted in each other. Of. Tank, i..49*-2il — 

“ Joint-stools were then created ; on thJtee legs 
Upborne they stood — three legs upholding firm 
A massy slab, in fashion square or round.” 

I. 30. Pmrtenhall, the village in Bedfordshire of which Mrs. 
King's husband was rector. In his verses To Mrs. King^ Cowper 
calls her “The gentle fair of Pertenhall.” ^ 

Pi^ 110, 1. 6. ’squire, short for “ esquire ” (Low Lat. sewtonu#, 
a shield-bearer, from ecutumt a shield). Usually written squwe, 
without the apostrophe. < 

1. 9. the article, ‘the item,’ Gf. p. 55, 1. 1, and note. 

cabbage-nets, nets for covering and protecting cabbages. 

1. 10. hardiness, ‘boldness.’ Hardihood is the more common 
form. 

the pencil. Of. note to p. 8, 1. 3^ 

1. 13. unparalleled, etc. They bore no resemblance to any- 
thing produced by an artist or to anything seen in nature. 

1. 17. three landscapes, etc. An engraving from one of these 
drawings may be seen in The Gentleman^ s Maga%im for June, 1804. 
The three landscapes still exist. The “ lady ” was Lady Austen. 

1. 18. I then judged, etc. Said jocosely. On p. 81 Cowper 
tells us that he gave up drawing because it injured his eyesight. 

I. 21. gardening. See note to p. 2, L 1. 

II. 24, 25. cucumbers. Cowper devotes some hundred Uiicis of 

the Task (iii. 446-543) to a description of the raising of the 
cucumber. * ‘ 

11. 25, 26. an orange-tree, .myrtles. Cf. Tmk^ iii. 

“ The spiry myrtle with unwithering leaf 
Shines there (in the greenhouse) and flourishes. The, 
golden boast ^ 

Of Portugal and ^estem India there, 

The rudmer orange,’* etc. 
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1. 36. a greentiouBe. See note to p. 20, 1. 17. 

Page 111, 1. 4. I left Olney for Weston. See p. 21 , 1. 1 e/ seq. 

I. 19. evening reading. See note to p. 1, 1. 23. 

II. 19, 2(f Mrs. Piozzi’B TravelB. This laciy (b. 1739, d. 1821) 
married ^r. Thrale in 1763, and soon after her friendship with 
Dr. Johnson commenced, whom she published ** Anecdotes’* 
in 1786. In 1781 she married Piozzi, an Italian music-master, 
and subsequently published “ A Journey through France, Italy, 
and Germany.” 

1. 27. the Dnndad. See p, 21, 1. 11, and note. 

1. 29. The mercy, etc. See Pope’s Universal Prayer, 11. 39, 40. 
“ The mercy ” should be V That mercy ” ; cf. note to p. 88, 1. 11. 
The lines are a paraphrase of a petition in The Lord*s Prayer : 
“Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass 
against us. ” 

Page 112, 1. 1. Alas! for. Pope, etc., Pope’s condition would 
be a bad one, if God were to treat him as he treated h« brother- 
poets in the Dunciad, 

1. 6. noddle, a ludicrous word for head. It means properly 
the projecldng part at the back of the head, and stands for 
^hnodd^, dim. of knod, which is another form of knot. 

1. 11. withered, etc. In allusion to the name^ Boae, which 
Cowper gave her. Her real name was Ann, 

1, 15. Jot, ‘a tittle, a bit.* The word is Enclished from Lat. 
iota, Greek, l^a (i), Heb. ydd (y), the smallest letter in the 
Hebrew alphabet. 

1. 18. remove, ^ generation.* Similarly we speak of a person’s 
‘first cousin once removed,’’ i.e. the son or the daughter of his 
first cousin. 

1. 21. the picture, the portrait of his mother, which Mrs. 
Bodham had sent him. It is a miniature in oils by Heines, now 
in the possession of the Rev. C. E. Donne, vicar of Faversham, 
Kent. See Cowper’s poem, On the Receipt of my Mother ’ 8 Picture 
out of Norfolk. 

1. 29. fidelity of the copy, resemblance of the portrait to the 
original, 

1. 30. maternal tendemesBes. See Ort the Receipt etc., 11. 58-81. 

Page 113, 1. 1. more of* the Donne, etc., I inherit my natural 
disposition from my mother rather than from my father. See 
Introduction, p. xi. 

0 1, 4. to your Bide, i.e. to your, or the Donne, side of the family. 

1. 13. our venmhle ancestgTf Hr. John Donne (b. 1573, d. 1631). 
He wrote some poems of much originality, and has been called 
“ the greatest preacher the 17th century.’* 
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1. 16. th« dear boy, John Johnson. See Introduction^ p. xli. 

1. 25. answer to us, etc., i.e. your visiting us will be aa^ 
gratifying as our visiting you. 

1. 29. crazed, ue, ihuch troubled. 

1. 32. Hewitt, etc. The poet’s uncle, the Rev. Koge^ iionne, 
had four daughters and one son ; vi% Elizabeth (Mrs. Hewitt), 
Catherine (Mrs. John Johnson), Harriet (Mrs. Balls), Ann (Mrs. 
Bodham), and Castres (vicar of Ludham). 

Page 114, 1. 1. Catfield, the residence, in Norfolk, of his uncle 
Roger, where Oowper, as a boy, would sometinies spend his 
holidays. 

1. 11. Castres. See note to 1. 32 above. ^H^ lbhis use of poor, 
see note to p. 70, 1. 25. « 

1. 20. sister. See note to p. 123, 1. 18. 

1. 23. in New Norfolk Street, at Lady Hesketh’s, whose 
residence was in this street. 

1. 24. your labours, i.e. in copying the manuscripts (of his 
Homer) referred to in the previous line. • 

I, 27. amanuensis, * copyist ’ ; properly, ‘ one whp writes to 

dictation’ (Lat. a manu, ‘ oy hand,’ with suffix -ensis, ‘belonging 
to *). ^ * 

II. 27, 28. Mr. George Throckmorton, the brother of John. 

1. 29. who have never read, etc., i.e. since you have sMl tliat 
pleasure in prospect. 

Page 115, 1. 3. Longinus, a celebrated Greek critic and philo- 
sopher of the tbrnd century, noted for his commentaries on ancient 
authora 

1. 4. His comparison, etc. He denoted the superiority of the 
Iliad to the Odyssey by comparing the former to the noon day 
sun and the latter to the setting-sun. 

1. 6. Just, true, correct. 

1. 7. seduced him, i.e. he was so pleased with the neatness of 
the comparison that he employed it without sufficient consider- 
ation. 

1. 15. snarling generation, carping body of persons. 

1. 16. thee. See note to p. 93, L 22.^ ^ 

L 19. a shred, etc., i.e. you belong to my mother's side of the 
family. 

1. 20. fall into, etc., be in the same position as I am, i.e. love 
you as I do. « 

1. 22. your own persona/ right, etc. W e attribute our affection 
for you to other g^ud'ds than any lovable qualities that you 
may possess. 
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1. 23. Tbdre is nothing, etc. Knowing how easily a young 
man’s vanity is flattered, I am very careful not to spoil him by 
^uch flattery, 

1. 27. a gpxcomh. See note to p. 9, L 28.,i 

1. 31. valued, ‘esteemed.’ Cowper frequently, in bis letters, 
uses “vatuable” where we^should say “estimable.” 
a poor poet. Of. p. 109, 1. 12, and note. 

Page 116, 1. 4. Mrs. Frog. See note to p. 103, 1. 24. 

1. 6 . desired, requested. 

1. 7. urchin means (1) a hedgehog ; (2) a goblin, imp ; (3) a small 
child (Old Fr. iregout Lat. ericius^ a hodg^iog). 

1. 8 . In old times. As in Shake. Titmy ii. iii. 101 

“A thousand hissing snakes, 

Ten thousand swelling toads, as many urchins. ” 

1. 9. Bucklands, the family seat of the Throckmorton family, 
in Berkshire. 

1. 11. divers, ‘various.’ This is the Biblical spelling of the 
word, rather than dw&mt. 

1. 26j wilderness. See^ote to p. 66, 1. 16. 

• Page 117, 1. 2. mastiff, ‘ a large dog’ ; probably from Venetian 
rnmlino^ ‘ large^limbed, strong’; originally ‘wSli-fed,’ from 
Germ, -q^ttny to feed. 

1. 4. an attorney, a lawyer, to threaten him with legal pro- 
ceedings. 

1. 5. Don Quixote, the Jiero of a celebrated Spanish romance of 
the same name, by Cervantes. Don Quixote is represented as a 
country gentleman crazed by reading books of chivalry, and 
sallying forth as a knight-errant to fight with giants and rescue 
the oppressed. 


I. 8. foxhunters. Gf . his satiric sketches of the hunting squire 
and the hunting parson {Progrm of WrroTy 82-123) ; and Ta8%, vi. 
425-438, and 577-680 ; Th*i, Needless Alami^ 24-28. 

universities. See notes to p. 55, 1. 34 ; p. 60, 11. 22, 2^ 

II. 9, 10. the Turnpike Bill. A twm-pike is a toll-pte, or gate 
set across a road to stop thdse liable to pay toll for the use of the 
roo^ The name was ^veu to the toll-gate, because it took the 
place of the old turnstile, which was made with four horizontal 
pikes or anns, which iurmd or revolved on the top of a post. 
Toll-gates were first set up in 1663, and from time time Acts 
of Parliament were passed abolishing them. 


I. 10. alive or dead, i.e. sti^ being pPcceeded with or dropt. 

II. 10, 11. ignoramuses, ‘ignorant persfns.’ Ignoramus (Lat. 
for “we are ignorant u^as formerWa la# tenri, written on 
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bills of indictment when the evidence was considered too weak 
to make them good. 

1. 16. on this occasion. By the death of Thomas Warton, in< 
this year, the poet-Jaureatesliip had become vacant, and Lady 
Hesketh wished to obtain the post for Cowper, and with that 
view had persuaded him to write loyal verses on the recovery of 
George 111. After being declined by Hayley, it was conferred 
upon Pye, 

1. 17. the wreath, *the wreath of laurel.* Laureate means 
‘crowned with laurel,* the classical insignia of the poet, the 
laurel being sacred to Apollo, the patron-god of poetry. 


whatever wreath, etc., whatever otlmr honours 1 may 

win. 


Page 118, 1. 1. a scatter-brain, ‘ a heedlest fellow ’ ; lit. one 
whose hrain scatters instead of orderly arranging things, so as to 
remember them. Cf. hare-hrained. 


1. 5. shyness. See Introduction^ p. xx. 

1. 12. as a dream, etc. The quotation is made up of two 
passages in the Bible; see Psalms, Ixxiii. 20 ; and xc.(4. 

1 14. It, i.e» our human life. 

1. 20. Donne's poems. See note to p. 113, 1. 13. 

1. 24. music. Johnson played on the fiddle. 

1. 28. tampered with, ‘meddled with.’ Tamper is a doublet 
of temper, but always used in a bad sense. Cf. p. 14, 1. 7 et seq. 

1. 32. delicate, ‘fastidious.’ Cf. p. 29, 1. 25, and note; and 
cf. TaUe-talk, 510-513 ; — 

“ Modern tafite 

Is BO refined, and delicate, and chaste. 

That verse, whatever fire the fancy warms, 

Without a creamy smootlmess has no charms.” 

Page 119, 1. 6. Pope. Cf. p. 23, 1. 6 seq. 

1. 10. Give me, etc. Cf. TaUe4alk, 522, 523: — 

“ Give me the line that ploughs its stately coui'se 
, Like a proud swan, conquering the stream by force.” 

1. 13. oily smoothness. Cl “creamy smoothness” in note to 
1, 32 above. 


1. 16. our common fUend, more correct than the modern i our 
mtual friend.’ The friend was Lady Hesketh. The poem is 
TO Iliad. 


1. 18. nice, fastidious. 

1. 27. sacrlllce the spirit, etc. Cf. TaJble-talk, 614-517 
“ Thus, all Buocr^s depending on an ear, 

And thinkffiig 1 iqight purchase it too dear, 
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H sentiment were sacrificed to sound, 

And truth cut short to make a period round/* etc. 

*' 1. a heautiflil poem. Mr. -Buchanan had suggested to 
Oowper that the four divisions of human Kfe — infancy, youth, 
manhood, old age — was a suitable subject for a poem, and at the 
poet’s request, nimished him with a sketch of the topic. 

Page 120, 1. 1. I wlU. Oowper began the poem {The Four 
Agea\ but only thirty-eight lines were written. 

1, 18. Jot. See note to p. 112, 1. 15. Few readers will ame 
with CdWper’s estimate of the comparative merits of his first 
and second volumes. 

Page 121, 1. 2. attaehment to animals. See Introducticm, p. xxi. 

o 

1. 7. laying, etc. See the following note. 

I. 8. little ewe lamb. When King David had compassed the 
death of Uriah for the sake of obtaining his wife, God sent 
Nathan to David, who convicted him of his wrong-dding by a 
parable. There were two men, he said, in one city : the one, 
rich in flocks and herds ; the other, with only a little ewe lamb 
which ** did^at of his own meat, and drank of his own cira, and 
lay in Jiis bosom, and was unto him as a daughter.*’ On the 
arrival of a traveller, the rich man spared to tak^ of his own 
flock, but took the poor man's lamb and dressed it for his guest. 
See Bibjp, 2 Samnet, xii. 1>4. 

II. 16, 17. assembly rooms. See note to p. 1, 1. 11. 

1. 25. wants not a fiddle, etc., who is kind and good-humoured 
in the ordinary circumstances of life, away from a dancing party. 
** A fiddle ** means the music played at a ball. 

1. 31. sages. Said ironically; — *I do not expect, as some 
wiseacres do, to find the staidness and sobriety of age in young 
men.' 

Page 122, 1. 1. draft, order for the payment of money. To 
** negotiate ” a draft is to sell it or exchange it for mon^. 

1. 4. draw, obtain a draft from you. < 

1. 5. a purse, «.e. money due to me from Johnson (his publisher). 

1. 9 . loose easb, money available for spending. 

1. f2. my copy, * my publication,’ * my manuscript* Johnson 
proposed to recoup himself for the cost of publishing the Homer 
by taking eB the proceeds of the sales — ^the terms on which he 
published Cowper'a first volume; see p. 13, U. 11, 12. 

17. below par, ‘below th^ ordinary level.* A stock is “at 
par ” (Lat. for egtaxl) when its market vf#ae corresponds with 
the sum at which it was issued. Cf. |^124, 1. 18, “ % felt my 
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spirits sink ten degrees/* where the metaphor is drawn from the 
‘ thermometer. 

11. 19, 20. copyright, the exclusive right of an author, lasting ' 
for a term of years, to publish his work. 

1. 21. clenOh, 'ratify.* Clench or clinch is the causal of clinks 
and means * to make to clink * by striking smartly, a£d so ' to 
rivet.* 

1. 22. Josephus. See note to p. 79, 1. 13. 

1. 30. signing, etc. The plan was for Oowper to attach his 
signature to each of the copies, so as to prevent Johnson from 
publishing more and selling them without accopnting for them to 
the author. * 

1. 33. It would be, etc. , such a procedure * srould imply that 
Johnson was a dishonest man, who could not be trusted. 

Page 123, 11. 9, 10. the Klj^ and Queen of Ftance. The French 
Revolution of 1789 made King Louis XVI. a puppet in the hands 
of the National Assembly ; and on June 21, 1891, while attempting 
to escape from France, the king, queen, and royal family, were 
arrested at Varennes, and brou^t back prisoners to Fkris. 

L 11. melancholy ctrcumstances. In October, 'i788, King 
George IH, had been seized with a violent illness with symptoms^ 
of lunacy, and a struggle arose between Pitt and Fox regarding' 
the Regency, Fox supporting the “inherent right** of the Prince 
of Wales (who was on bad terms with his parents) to be Regent. 

L 16. scurvUy, 'badly,* 'meanly.* Scurvy is the same word as 
scurfy, 

1. 18. the establishment, ' the establishing,’ ' the settling.* In 
June of this year John Johnson, his sister Catherine, and their 
aunt Mrs. Balls, had paid Oowper a visit, and it had been 
arranged that th^ should settle at Weston, ''if Aunt Bodham, 
who is most affectionately attached to them all, can be persuaded 
not to break her heart about it** {To Lady Hesketht June 23, 
1791). 

L 26. the Mediterranean hint, the suggestion that he should 
take the Mediterranean Sea as the subject of a poem. 

1. 27. there would be, etc., «.e. tl^e subject would be beyond 
my ability. 

Page 124, 1. 1. CSatherlne. See note to p. 123, 1. 18. ^ 

1. 2. Dr. Keir, a Northampton physician. His prescription, 
probably a cathartic, had made her feel ill. 

I. 3. pettitoes, used playfully for feet. The word ordinarily 

means the toes or feet of n> pig when cooked for food. ' 

II. 4, 5. for my ownfoeonllar, ' ni regards myself particularly ’ 
(Lat. pectdiaria^ * dhe’s from pecufitm, ' prope^y *)• 
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1. 17. l«d|r of qnaUty, Mady of rank,' * great lady.’ Similarly, 
' the quality ’ is used for * the nobility. ’ 

• I 18. 1 tAt, etc. See note to p. 122, 1. 17. 

I. 23. llluly Spencer. She had called upSn Cowper at Weston 
in 1790, and subsequently presented him with a set of the 
engrayiii{;s of Flaxman’s illustrations of the Odyssef/. 

I em a shy animal. Of. p. 118, 1. 5, and see IrUro- 

dtLCtiotiy p. XX. 

II. 2^ 27. by the by, lit. ‘near the near ’ (time) ; t.e. in passing, 
by the way. Cf. p. 19, 1. 6, and note. 

1. 28. Banger’a observation, Ranger is the leading character in 
Dr. Benjamin ^padley’s (b. 1706, d. 1757) comedy of 7'he 
Suspicious Suahand, produced in 1747. 

1. 30. assurance, self-confidence, excessive boldness. 

Page 120, 1. 1. ’em, t.e. the two great volumea ^Em is an 
elided form of hem (the old plural dative of ^e), for which them 
was afterwards substituted. 

1. 6. the late alarming occasion. Dr. Joseph Priestley, 
eminent as\ chemist and natural philosopher (b. 173.3, d. 1804), 
was a ^Nonconformist minister at Birmingnam, where his support 
*of the claims of the Nonconformists, and especially his warm 
synipathv with the French Revolution, excited so much j^pular 
indigntftion, that riots took place in July, 1791, in which his 
house, library, and apparatus were burnt by the mob. 

1. 15. Immeasurable distance. Rowley lived at Dublin, 

1. 26. an editor. Cowper had been offered by Johnson, his 
publisher, the editorship of a splendid edition of Milton that was 
in contemplation. He accepted the offer, and translated Milton’s 
Latin and Italian poems, but annotated only two books of the 
Paradise Lost, 

Page 126, 1. 4. studied Milton. Cowper’s fondness for Milton 
is Ulostraied in the Task^ where there are many reminiscences 
of his style and manner. Cf. p. 5, 1. 15 et seq, ; p. 134, 1. 31 
seq, 

1. 9. Fuseli. See note to p. 84, 11. 26, 27. 

1. d4. lejeu, etc., Frendh for “the game would not be worth 
the candles,” t.e. not worth even the cost of the candles that 
light the players. Cowper means that his poems are not worth 
the cost oAheir carriage to Ireland. 

•1. 18. my subscription. See p. 74, 11^18, 19, and note. 

L 22. to disappoint myself, t.e. by putting off your visit. 

Pago 127, 1. 1. vertigo, ^ddiness (La^erfeA, to turn). 
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^ 12. Trudltor, etc., ‘*Da^ follows hard apon day, and new 
moons go on to their waning”; quoted from Horace, Ocfes, 
II. xviii. 15, 16. 

1. 17. the electricitin. In May of this year Mrs. Un'vin had a 
second paralytic seizure, ajid was now slowly recovering “by 
the use of the electrical machine and <;^her aids ” (7'o Mva, King, 
June 12, 1792), and able to move about with a little support. 
Cf. p. 1S2, 1. 31 aeq, 

1. 27. assignation, 'appointment,’ 'arrangement.’ The word is 
used chiefly of lovers’ meetings. 

1. 31. hunted, pressed, hurried. 

Page 128 , 1. 5. Interception, interruption. 

L 12. axTlval at Eartham. See Inirodudion^ p. xiii. 

1. 13. mansion, Hayley’s house. 

1. 18. in Buckinghamshire. The country there being compara- 
tively flat. 

1. 26. Barnet. The party, consisting of Cowper, Mn. Unwin, 
John Johnson, Sam, and his dog Beau, started front} Olney on 
August 1st in a four-horse coach, reaching Barnet in Hertford- 
shire, the same evening. The second day they dined at Kingston, ^ 
and passed the night at Ripley, six miles from Guildford in 
Surrey, and on the third evening arrived at Eartham — a |oumey 
of 120 miles, and, to the secluded poet, a “ tremendous exploit.” 

Page 129 , 1. 6. some terrors. In a letter to Teedon, Cowper 
writes: “J indeed myself was a little daunted by the tremendous 
height of the Sussex hiUs, in comparisoif of which all that 1 had 
seen elsewhere are dwarfs.” 

L 10, a Paradise, Hayley had enlarged and beautified his 
house at Eartham, and embellished the grounds, making the 
place so charming that his friend Gibbon, the historian, fre- 
quently a visitor there, called it the little Paradise of Eartham. 
See note to p. 108, 1. 7. 

^ 1. 20. so uncourteous a knight. Cf. p. 12, 1. 8, and note. 

1. 21. the last, etc. Because he expected soon to return and 
see her. 

1. 25. laudanum, a preparation of cmlum. Lawfanvm, a ijame 
tranaferred from one drug to another, is Lat. ladanum^ the 
resinous substance exuding from the shrub hdk (Pers. Iddan), 
Cf. note to p. 39, L 18. 

1. 28. Lethean vapours. * mists of oblivion,’ ' a cloud of dulnessi^’ 
Lethe (Greek, ‘ forgetfulness *) was a river in the Greek 

Hades, the waters of fvhich the dead were made to drink that 
they might forget till thj^had happened m their lives. Shaks- 
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pm forms the adjective LetMd — “a Lethe'd dalness/* Ant. and^ 
Oko. ii. I. 26. Milton (Par. Loaif ii 604) has Lethean. 

* Page 130, 1. 2. loth of August, the date of the attack made by 
the Frei^h Revolutiomsts upon the TuilOries, when the royal 
Swiss guards were cut to pieces and 5000 persons were massacred. 
See IrU'Afduction, p. xv. 

1. 8. the cause. Their watchword was “Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity. ” 

L 14. My dally toast, i.e. my daily wish in their behalf. At 
format dinners it is sometimes customary to drink to the health 
or success of some person or persons named. Hence a toast = a 
health, or any good wish in some one’s behalf. The term arose 
from its being msinerly usual to put toasted bread in liquor. 

1. 15. Sobriety, etc., «.e. may the French have Sobriety and 
Freedom. 

1. 25. articles, 'items,* 'x>&rticulars*; cf. p. 55, 1. Ii^ note. 

1, 27. use her needles. See note to p- 77> 1. 15. 

1, 28. l9octor, probably Dr. Grindon. 

I. 31. B^taph. See his poem entitled “ Epitaph on Fop, a 
^ Dog belonging to Lady Throckmorton. ” 

II. 3^, 33. by the chisel. The epitaph was inscribed on the 
basement of a monumental um erected in the Wilderness (see 
note to p. 66, 1. 16), where it may still be read. 

11. 34, 35. requited Romney. This Cowper did, on his return 
to Weston, in his “Sonnet to George Komney, Esq., on his 
Picture of me in crayons, drawn at Eartham in the Gist year of 
my age, and in the months of August and Septeml)er, 1792.” 
Clf. note to p. 18, 1. 20. Romney, the great rival of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, was a friend of Hayley, and was one of the guests 
invited to meet Cowper at Eartham. The artist considered this 
portrait as the nearest approach he had ever made to a perfect 
representation of life and character. It has, however, an “air 
of wildness in it expressive of a disordered mind.” 

Page 181, 1. 1. the man in the fable. The reference is to an 
old Greek story of a Rhodian, who, when on his travels, boasted 
of his lumping powers, ^sked to give a specimen of them, he 
evaded the test by saying that he could leap only at Rhodes. 

1. 5. tardiness of Andrews. Before Cowper’s visit to Eartham, 
Jo^ Johnson had presented him with a stone bust of Homer, 
for which Andrews (see note to p, 8, L 3) had been com- 
Miissioned to mal£e a pedestal. The or^er was not completed till 
after nearly a year’s delay. * 

IL 7, 8. Mr. Bnchaiiaii^. See Jnerodi^fon, xliv _ 
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1. 9. enow is the old plural form of twmgh^ and is so used hy 
Shakspere. Even Byron has ** Have I not cares enow and pangs 
enow T ** Tennyson employs it, as being antique, throughout the 
Idylls. It is now used only vulgarly or provincially. 

1. 20. double your debt, write you two letters in return for 
your one. r 

Page 132, 1. 7. James’s powder. Of. note to p. 39, 1. 18. 

1. 8. laudanum. See note to p. 129, 1. 25. 

1. 12. the enemy’s, Satan’s, the Devil’s. Badan in Hebrew 
means “ enemy ” or “ adversary.” Cf. Milton, Par. Lost, i.‘ 81 : — 

“th’ Aroh-en^yiC^ « 

And thence in Heaven call’d Sa^n.” 

1. 22. cast. See note to p. 18, L 30. 

1. 23. suits my frame of mind. See Introductwa, p. uuv. 

1. 24. wl^jd hills. Of. p. 129, 1. 6, and note. 

1. 34. use her needles. Of. p. 130, 1. 27, and note. 

Page 133, 1. 8. Homer. Cowper was now revising his Homer 
with a view to brining out a second edition, whim^was to be 
annotated (see 1. 10 below). Of. p. 134, 1. 24 et seq. ^ 

1. 13. Poetry Professor. Hurdis was at this time candidate for ' 
the Professorship of Poetry at Oxford, a post which he sub- 
sequently obtained. Oowper writes to him on Nov. 24tii, con- 
gratulating him on his ** victory.” 

1. 17. string to my bow, * means to exert in your behalf.’ The 
meaning is : ‘I have but one way of helping you, and that 1 will 
not fail to employ.’ The usual phrase is '*to have two strings 
to one’s bow,” i.e. to have a second resource, should one fail. 

^ 1. 20. tn the natural way, relating to Natural History. 

/ 1. 28. somewhat, something. Somewhat is not now used as a 
pronoun, but only as an adverb. 

1. 30. minnows, small fishes. The base of minmw is min, 
small ; cf . Lat. ndnubvs, minute. 

Page 134, 1. 2. half blown, half in bloom, half opened. 

1. 9. flower borders, * rows of flowers forming the border of a 
path,’ or perhaps merely ‘flower-beds.*'” 

1. 11. Oonsideilng, etc., on looking at it more closely. 

1. 12. spontaneity, power to move itself as it liked. 

1. 13. distinction of parts. Its body seemed to have no separate 
parts or organs. $ ^ 

1. 19. Inflamed era.^* See note to p. 28, 11. 19, 20 ; and cf. 
below, p. 135,4- 
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1. 22. BpeeiXy. Used here playfully in the oense of * quickly 
written.* 

1. 29. Tom’s remarks. Gowper was so pleased with the talents 
arid swe^ disposition of Hayley’s son, Tc^, that he invited the 
boy to criticize his Homer. His “remaps” were sent to the 
poet on jyiarch 4th, who altered several of his lines in deference 
to them. 

Pajgre 186, 1. 15. affected me. See note to p. 5, 1. 15. 

1. 23. air, manner, behaviour. 

1. 2i. an apparition, a ghostly manifestation. 

1. 27. dreams of Findus, dreams that come to poets. Pindus 
is a range of mountains in northern Greece, classically celebrated 
as being sacred t^ the Muses and Apollo. 

1. 29. Ilppus, Latin for “blear-eyed,” “ half -blind,” in allusion 
to p. 134, 1. 19. 

Page 186, 11. 7, 8. a Tory. In a previous letter (Eeb. 10) Cowper, 
after calling Lady Hesketh “loyal in the extreme,* had said: 
“ I am a Whig, and you, my dear are a Tory, and all the Tories 
nowadays call all the Whigs Republicans. ” For Cowper’s politics, 
see notes to p. 6, 1. 17 ; p. 48, 11. 23, 24 ; and cf. p. 89, 11. 26, 27. 

I. 1€. tripartite, shared between three parties. 

II. 18, 19. by fiLvour of. She brought him the book. 

11. 10, 20. Chapman’s translation. George Chapman (b. 1557, 
d. 16.^), poet and dramatist, published his Translation of the 
Iliad in 1610-11. It is written in old English ballad metre, and 
Is vigorous and expressive, though frequently marked by care- 
lessness and unfaithfulness. Keats praised it in a well-known 
sonnet. 

1. 26. information, i.e. his classical knowledge. 

Page 137, 1. 3. Hobbes. Thomas Hobbes (b. 1588, d. 1679), 
famous as a philosopher and writer on government, published in 
1675 a translation of Homer into EngUsh verse, which did not 
add to his reputation. 

I. 11. 12mo, *a duodecimo,* a book of which the sheets are 
folded so as to make twelve (Lat. duodecim) leaves. 

II. 17, 18. of coarse, naturally, as a natural consequence. 

h 25. your MSS. Park had sent Cowper a poem written by 
himself when he was twenty years of age, with the request that 
the poet would criticize it. 

1. 26. a poem of my own. Probably Tlie Four Ages ; see notes 
diop. 119, 1. 29;-p. 120, L 1. 

1. 31. present. Her poenf of The ijrn^grarUs^ which she had 
dedicated to Cowper. 
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Pag« 188, L 5. the wagsroa Of. p. 44, 1. 29 ; p. 75, 1. 21. 

^ L 6. that 1 could 111 afford, that much disappointed me. 

1. 12. whlxnsloBl, * fanciful.* The adjective is formed from f 
whimseyf a derivative of whim. 

1. 25. eonnets. Her Elegiac Scmeta, published in l'f84. 

L 26. Monimla and Orlando. The* heroine and th^ hero of 
Charlotte Smith’s novel of The Old Manor ffouaCf published in 
179.S, of which she had sent Gowper a copv. He says *^old 
friends,” because she was visiting at Hayley^s house when the 
poet was there, and was then writing this novel, wh^h she 
would read aloud to the guests. 

1. 27. to Interpose, etc. Quoted from Mili^n’e^cidas, 153, 154, 
our being altered into my. The introduction of the extract is 
explained by the next sentence. ' 

Page 189, 1. 18. Mr. Gregson. See note to p. 93, 1. 19. 

1. 19. the Oourtenays. See Introduction^ xliii 

1. 20. poor birds. Cf. p. 38, 1. 17 et aeq. ; and see ItUto- 
duction, p. xxi. 

1. 29. The country, etc. Cf. p. 108, 1. 7. 

Page 140, 1. 1. even under, etc., even though the 4iew of her 
that he sees has the drawback of possessing no particular Ihsauty.^ 

1. 4. an unfversal blank. Cf. Milton, Par. Lost, iii 48, 49 

** Presented with a universal blank 
Of nature’s works, to me expunged and rased.” 

U. 4, 5. different cause, t.e. a cause different from blindness. 

1. 13. It neighbours, etc., it is situated close to Catfield, and 
as closely resembles it in its scenery. See note to p. 114, 1. 1. 

L 17. Paradise. See note to p. 108, L 7. 

1. 21. We dhall meet no more. They did not meet. Lady 
Hesketh was now an invalid at Clifton and unable to travel, 

^1 22, Johnson, i.e. John Johnson. 
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